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THE  GIRL  WHO  LOST 
THINGS 


CHAPTER  I 

CHANGES  AND   CHANCES 


It  was  seven  o'clock  on  a  fair  February 
evening,  and  Miss  Denison,  the  head-mistress 
of  St.  Catherine's  School,  sank  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  into  her  favourite  chair,  and  glanced  with 
satisfied  eyes  at  the  quaint  and  dainty  restful- 
ness  of  her  study.  She  loved  her  work,  she 
loved  her  girls ;  but  it  is  possible  to  have 
enough  even  of  what  we  love,  and  after  a  long 
day  spent  in  teaching  every  variety  of  pupil — 
the  too  strenuous  who  must  be  restrained,  the 
lazy  who  must  be  goaded  on,  the  nervous,  the 
heedless,  the  morbidly  conscientious — this  quiet 
evening  hour,  spent  alone  with  her  books  and 
her  thoughts,  was  always  welcome,  and  was 
especially  so  to-night. 

It  had  been  one  of  those  exquisitely  early 
spring  days  that  have  a  touch  of  pathos  in  their 
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sunshine  and  blue  sky,  and  which  make  one 
restless  and  a  little  impatient  of  the  daily 
routine  which  is  so  easy  to  bear  on  ordinary 
days  ;  and  Mildred  Denison  had  not  only  felt 
this  impatient  restlessness  in  herself,  but  had 
been  obliged  to  combat  it  in  the  girls — to  combat 
it  all  the  more  because  there  was  in  her  heart  a 
secret  sympathy  of  which  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  observe  a  trace. 

But  every  evening  from  seven  till  nine  her 
time  was  her  own,  and  only  the  head  girl  of  the 
school  might  ever  invade  her  privacy.  She  was 
in  honour  bound  not  to  come  except  in  case  of 
real  necessity,  and  no  other  girl  might  do  so 
unless  she  first  obtained  permission  for  her  to 
come  ;  therefore,  these  two  hours  were  as  a  rule 
safe  for  rest,  meditation,  reading  or  business, 
according  to  the  need  of  the  time.  Mrs.  Wyatt, 
the  principal  of  the  school,  might  be  seen  at  any 
time,  and  was  loved  by  all  the  girls  she 
"  mothered  "  so  wisely  and  so  tenderly  ;  but 
Miss  Denison  was  regarded  with  a  kind  of 
adoration,  which  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
her  out  of  school  hours  tended  to  increase. 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  interrupted  her  this 
evening,  before  she  had  read  more  than  a  page  ; 
and  in  response  to  her  *'  Come  in,"  the  head 
girl  entered. 

She  was  a  very  small  and  slender  girl,  and 
looked  much  younger  than  her  seventeen  years  ; 
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her  fair  hair  was  rather  short  and  curled  prettily 
round  her  forehead  and  ears.  Her  face  was 
sweet  and  interesting  rather  than  pretty,  her 
dark  eyes,  with  their  delicate  brows  and  long 
lashes,  were  beautiful,  but  her  other  features 
were  irregular.  Her  complexion  was  clear  and 
pale,  her  pointed  chin  gave  piquancy  to  her 
face ;  her  manner  was  quiet  and  gentle,  and 
her  voice  low  and  sweet.  Miss  Denison  wel- 
comed her  with  a  smile  that  had  no  weariness 
in  it. 

"Well,  Benita?" 

Benita  Culross  paused  for  an  instant ;  she  was 
never  very  rapid  in  speech  or  action. 

"It  is  about  Rachel,"  she  said  slowly ; 
"  she  has  come  back." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Mrs.  Wyatt  has  seen  her, 
and  we  agreed  that  I  should  do  so  to-morrow. 
We  thought  it  would  be  enough  for  her  to  see 
one  of  us  to-night,  poor  child!  " 

"  Yes — but "  Benita's  words  came   even 

more  slowly  than  usual.  "  Could  you  see  her 
now  for  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Denison  ?  She  is 
in  great  trouble.  I — I  think  you  could  help 
her." 

"  If  I  can  help  her,  I  will  see  her,  certainly. 
But  is  she  not  tired  and  worn  out  ?  Had  she 
not  better  go  to  bed,  and  leave  all  talk  until  the 
morning  ?  Rachel's  sorrow  will  not  be  easily 
helped,  Benita." 
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"  I  know,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  but  it  is  not 
that.  I  have  seen  Rachel,  who  is  crying 
bitterly.  Not  about  her  mother — she  is  very 
sad  about  that ;  but  something  else  is  troubling 
and  puzzling  her.  She  does  not  know  what  she 
ought  to  do.  Oh,  of  course  she  has  not  to 
decide  to-night ;  but  if  you  would  let  her  tell 
you  about  it  I  think  she  would  be  better  able 
to  go  to  sleep," 

"  Very  well.  Tell  her  she  may  come  for  ten 
minutes.  I  do  not  grudge  her  my  time,  Benita, 
poor  child  !  I  would  talk  to  her  for  hours  if  it 
would  do  any  good  ;  but  I  am  sure  she  must  be 
exhausted,  and  much  talking  will  make  her 
worse.  So  tell  her,  ten  minutes  now,  and  as 
long  as  she  Ukes  to-morrow." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  girl  gratefully  ; 
"  thank  you  so  much.  Miss  Denison."  She 
laid  one  small  hand,  half  timidly  and  very 
lovingly,  on  her  friend's  arm,  and  Miss  Denison 
took  and  held  it,  drawing  the  earnest  little  face 
down  for  one  of  her  rare  kisses. 

'*  How  rightly  your  parents  named  you, 
Benita,"  she  said ;  *'  you  are  indeed  a  Uttle 
blessing." 

A  delicate  pink  stole  into  Benita's  cheeks. 

"  That  was  what  my  mother  wished,"  she 
said.  '*  There  were  four  boys  before  I  came, 
and  a  daughter  was  wanted  badly.  When  they 
were  rough  and  noisy,  grandmother  used  to 
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say :  '  What  a  blessing  a  little  girl  would  be  ! ' 
So  when  I  arrived  they  called  me  Benita  ;  and 
against  my  name  in  the  register  in  grand- 
father's big  old  Bible,  father  wrote — '  Blessing 
shie  is.  God  make  her  so.'  He  altered  one 
word,  you  see,  and  turned  it  into  a  prayer.  I 
used  to  think  it  was  rather  dreadful  to  have 
such  a  name  to  live  up  to." 

'*  And  now  ?  "  said  Miss  Denison,  as  the  girl 
paused. 

"  Oh,  now  I  think  I  understand  a  little  better. 
I  can't  make  myself  a  blessing.  I've  only  got 
to  let  God  make  m.e  one,  and  I  do  try  to  do 
nothing  to  hinder  that.  I  suppose  He  wants 
every  girl  to  be  a  blessing,  whatever  her  name 
may  be." 

"  Yes."  Miss  Denison  still  held  Benita's 
hand.  "  We  shall  miss  you  when  you  leave. 
You  never  come  to  me  in  the  evenings  for  your- 
self, Benita  ;  it  is  always  for  some  other  girl." 

Benita  smiled,  a  little  slow  smile. 

"  I  never  seem  to  want  anything  that  I  can- 
not ask  you  at  other  times,"  she  said.  *'  I  don't 
think  I  am  at  all  a  complicated  person.  I  just 
go  straight  on,  and  I  don't  have  many  diffi- 
culties. If  the  way  isn't  very  plain  at  first,  it 
generally  opens  out  when  I  come  to  it." 

**  Be  thankful  for  that,  my  Benita.  And  now 
run  away,  and  send  Rachel  to  me." 

Two   or   three   minutes   of   silence   followed 
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Benita's  gentle  closing  of  the  door.  Miss  Deni- 
son  turned  to  the  fire  and  looked  steadily  into 
its  glowing  depths,  as  though  she  would  gather 
from  thence  wisdom  for  the  coming  interview. 

Rachel  Enderby  was  a  somewhat  "  com- 
plicated person,"  and  her  complications  were 
not  likely  to  be  simplified  by  her  present 
circumstances.  A  week  ago  she  had  been 
suddenly  called  home  because  her  mother  was 
seriously  ill,  and  she  had  not  arrived  in  time 
to  see  her  alive. 

She  knocked  at  the  door  as  Miss  Denison  was 
wondering  what  problem  was  to  be  presented 
for  her  solution,  came  into  the  room,  and  round 
to  the  fireside,  where  she  fell  on  her  knees  beside 
the  teacher's  chair.  She  was  fifteen,  but  was 
much  taller  than  Benita  ;  a  long-limbed,  slender, 
active  girl,  with  waving  hair  the  colour  of  a  ripe 
chestnut,  tied  with  a  black  ribbon  at  the  nape 
of  her  neck,  and  hanging  to  her  waist.  In  her 
black  dress  she  looked  taller  and  older  than  she 
had  done  a  week  ago ;  her  face,  which  was  a 
pretty  one,  was  reddened  and  spoiled  by  crying  ; 
her  brown  eyes,  which  matched  her  hair  in 
colour,  were  dim  and  swollen,  and  the  handker- 
chief she  clutched  in  her  nervous  fingers  was 
soaked  with  tears. 

"  My  poor  Rachel !  "  Miss  Denison  put  out  a 
loving  arm,  and  drew  the  desolate  girl  to  her 
side.     "  No,  don't  cry  any  more,  dear  ;   it  only 
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makes  your  head  ache.  Rachel,  you  can  stop 
if  you  will.  Tell  me  the  trouble,  dear.  If  you 
cannot  talk  to  me  quietly  I  must  send  you  to 
bed  at  once." 

With  a  great  effort  Rachel  stayed  her  tears, 
and  she  also  controlled  her  voice.  She  would 
have  done  it  for  no  one  else,  perhaps  she  could 
not  have  done  it.  But  Miss  Denison  had  great 
influence  over  her,  and  she  knew  that  unless  she 
quickly  calmed  herself  suiBficiently  to  tell  her 
story  she  would  be  sent  to  bed. 

''  It  is  this,"  she  said,  choking  back  her  sobs, 
as  she  leant  against  Miss  Denison's  shoulder : 
*'  You  know — what  has— happened  ?  " 

"Yes." 

'*  Well,  when  it  was — all  over — the — ^funeral, 
you  know,  my  aunt  was  there — and  I  asked  her 
the  day  before  yesterday  if  I  hadn't  better  go 
back  to  school  soon.  There  wasn't  anything  to 
do.  It  was  very  miserable,  and  I  was  only 
wasting  my  time." 

*'  Yes,  dear  ;   and  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

Rachel  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief, 
and  struggled  afresh  with  her  sobs. 

'*  She  said — that  perhaps — I  might  as  well — 
go  back  at  once — for  the  rest — of  this  term, 
but  that,  of  course,  I  should — come  home  and 
keep  house  for  father.  Oh,  Miss  Denison — do 
you  think  I  must  ?  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two.     Miss 
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Denison  softly  stroked  the  bright  hair  ;  Rachel, 
save  for  a  quick  breath  now  and  then,  was  quite 
quiet.     Then  she  went  on  : 

"  I  told  her  I  didn't  know  how  to  keep  house, 
and  she  said  I  could  learn ;  and  when  she  was 
fourteen  she  kept  house  for  her  uncle  and  took 
care  of  three  little  children ;  and  she  said  anyhow 
I  could  be  company  for  father.  She  never 
thought  who  would  be  company  for  me  when 
father  is  often  out  eight  or  ten  hours  at  a  stretch. 
And  when  I  said  I  was  not  fit  to  leave  school 
and  there  was  my  exam,  coming  on,  she  said 
that  didn't  matter.  And  then  I  cried  —  I 
couldn't  help  it — and  she  said — I  seemed  to 
care  more  about  that  than — about — about  my — 
poor  mother.     And,  oh,  I  don't — I  don't  !  " 

Rachel  was  crying  wildly  now,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  a  few  minutes.  Then 
Miss  Denison  said,  very  gently  : 

"  Do  you  think  your  father  wants  you, 
Rachel  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ! "  Rachel  knelt  straight 
up,  and  pushed  the  tumbled  hair  out  of  her  eyes. 
"  He  is  a  doctor,  you  know,  and  is  out  a  great 
deal.  Mother  was  everything  to  him,  and  he  is 
all  to  pieces  with  the  shock  and  sorrow.  He 
looks  ten  years  older.  He  would  never  think  of 
such  a  plan  himself,  but  if  aunt  says  I  ought  to 
do  it  he  will  perhaps  agree  with  her.  But  I 
don't  believe  he  really  wants  me." 
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"  How  old  are  you,  Rachel  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  sixteen  in  December." 

"  And  you  are  the  only  child  ?  " 

"Yes."    . 

"  Have  you  told  Mrs.  Wyatt  ?  " 

"  Yes.  And  she  kissed  me,  and  said  I 
shouldn't  do  it — just  like  you  talk  to  a  baby  to 
comfort  it  when  you  don't  really  mean  any- 
thing," answered  Rachel — scorn  for  the  moment 
conquering  her  sorrow. 

Miss  Denison  smiled. 

"  Well,  we  can  settle  nothing  to-night,  Rachel. 
Go  to  bed,  and  go  to  sleep  ;  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think  in  the  morning.  And,  Rachel," 
with  a  memory  of  Benita's  words  in  her  mind, 
''  when  the  future  looks  dark  and  difficult,  and 
it  is  hard  to  decide,  it  is  often  well  to  wait.  The 
path  sometimes  clears  as  we  walk  along  it ;  and 
what  from  a  distance  looked  a  puzzle  is  quite 
plain  when  we  come  to  it." 

"  That  isn't  quite  my  way,"  answered  Rachel ; 
"but  I  feel  better  for  telling  you.  And  I  didnH 
care  more  about  school  than  about — mother." 

"  Of  course  not.  Your  aunt  did  not  really 
think  so." 

*'  I  did  not  cry  when  I  first  went  home," 
said  Rachel  drearily ;  *'  I  couldn't.  I  was  too 
frightened.  And  then  when  aunt  said  that,  I 
cried  about  everything  together.  She  didn't 
understand.     Mother  always  did." 
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"  Mothers  generally  do,"  answered  Miss 
Denison,  with  a  kiss.  "  Now,  Rachel,  I  said 
'  ten  minutes,'  and  you  have  been  here  more 
than  twice  that.  Go  to  bed.  I  will  think 
about  you — so  do  not  think  any  more  about 
yourself."  And  with  a  very  wintry  kind  of 
smile,  Rachel  went  away. 

Mrs.  Wyatt,  a  plump,  comfortable,  motherly 
woman,  whose  department  was  the  girls*  bodily 
well-being,  to  which  she  attended  most 
thoroughly,  was  ready  for  a  talk  when  Miss 
Denison  came  down  at  nine  o'clock  for  her  cup 
of  cocoa. 

"  That  poor  Httle  Rachel  is  in  sad  trouble," 
she  said  ;  "it  will  take  her  some  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock." 

"  Yes."  Miss  Denison  considered  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  she  said : 

"  I  have  seen  her.  Benita  thought  she  would 
hke  to  tell  me  her  troubles.  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
lose  her.     She  is  a  nice  child." 

"  To  lose  her  !  "  Mrs.  Wyatt  sat  up  straight 
in  her  chair.  "  You  don't  mean — she  isn't  going 
to  leave  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Her  friends,  or  at 
least  her  aunt,  seem  to  think  she  ought  to  go 
home  and  be  with  her  father." 

"  But  that  is  nonsense !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wyatt ;  "  she  said  something  about  it  to  me, 
and  I  assured  her  it  could  not  be  thought  of  for 
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a  moment.     Surely  you  did  not  tell  her  other- 
wise, did  you  ?  *' 

"  I  told  her  nothing,"  rephed  Miss  Denison  ; 
"  it  is  a  very  serious  question.  I  said  I  would 
think  over  it  and  talk  to  her  in  the  morning  ; 
but  I  almost  think  she  will  have  to  go — if  her 
father  wants  her." 

**  But,  my  dear  Mildred."  It  was  only  in 
moments  of  extreme  feeling  that  Mrs.  Wyatt 
called  Miss  Denison  by  her  Christian  name  in 
term  time,  though  she  had  known  her  all  her 
life  and  always  did  so  in  the  holidays.  '*  My 
dear  Mildred,  she  is  too  young  to  be  of  any  use 
as  a  housekeeper.  Her  education  is  not  com- 
plete ;  it  will  entirely  spoil  her  career." 

Miss  Denison  smiled,  a  curious  Httle  smile. 

"  The  tables  are  turned,"  she  said ;  "  it  is 
generally  I  who  want  the  girls  to  have  careers, 
and  you  who  advocate  home-making  and 
domestic  bliss." 

'*  Yes,  but  Rachel  is  not  domestically  inclined ; 
and  she  is  not  fit  for  it." 

"  No,  but  she  can  learn.  The  brains  that 
enable  her  to  work  well  here  ought  to  enable  her 
to  do  her  duty  elsewhere.  If  she  is  not  intended 
for  a  career,  as  you  call  it,  do  not  let  us  force  her 
into  it.  I  thought  you  kept  your  father's 
house  when  you  were  thirteen.  Rachel  is  two 
years  older  than  that." 

*'  Yes,  but  I  was  a  very  different  girl ;   and  I 
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had  lived  at  home,  and  had  learnt  a  great  deal 
from  my  mother.  Even  then  I  had  to  sur- 
mount many  difficulties." 

"  And  so  will  Rachel.  I  do  not  say  it  will  be 
the  happiest  life  for  her,  but  it  may  be  the  right 
one  ;   and  if  it  should  be " 

"  If  it  should  be,  of  course  she  must  do  it," 
said  Mrs.  Wyatt ;  "  but  how  are  we  to  decide  ?  " 

"  We  have  not  to  decide.  I  think  Rachel 
should  write  an  honest,  straightforward  letter 
to  her  father,  offering  to  come  home,  and  should 
then  abide  by  his  reply.  That  is  what  I  mean 
to  tell  her  to  do." 

Mrs.  Wyatt  sighed. 

"  Such  a  clever  girl,"  she  said  ;  "  I  suppose 
it  is  because  I  remember  so  well  how  I  lost  my 
girlhood,  and  became  a  woman  all  too  soon, 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  see  a  less  fit  girl  take  up 
such  a  burden.     Still,  if  it  is  right " 

'*  If  it  is  right,  we  must  all  be  content.  And  I 
shall  not  let  Rachel's  education  cease.  There 
must  be  classes  she  can  attend  ;  or  if  not,  I  will 
teach  her  by  correspondence.  Of  course  her 
exam,  must  go,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  an  intelligent,  well-educated 
woman  ;  perhaps  after  all,  the  more  completely 
equipped  by  this  discipline." 

RacheFs  face  fell  when  Miss  Denison  told  her 
her  decision,  the  next  morning. 

"  I  hoped "  she  began  doubtfully. 
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"  You  hoped  I  should  say,  please  yourself ; 
go  on  with  your  plans — do  not  think  of  the 
wants  of  others.  No,  you  would  not  put  it 
quite  as  plainly  as  that,''  as  the  girFs  eyes 
dropped  and  her  colour  deepened  ;  *'  but  that 
is  what  it  would  really  mean.  Believe  me, 
Rachel  dear,  it  is  a  keen  disappointment  to  me 
to  think  of  losing  one  of  my  most  promising 
pupils ;  but  there  must  be  some  purpose  and 
meaning  in  this  trouble  that  has  come  to  you  so 
suddenly,  and  we  must  try  to  find  out  how  it 
is  intended  to  alter  the  shape  of  your  life. 
Write  to  your  father  to-day,  and  we  will  both 
pray  that  he  may  be  guided  in  his  reply." 

"  And  I  should  have  been  the  head  girl  in 
September,  after  Benita  leaves,''  said  Rachel 
sadly.  '*  I  don't  want  Benita  to  go,  of  course  ; 
but  I  did  want  to  be  head  girl  before  I  left." 

Miss  Denison  sympathised  with  the  wish  ;  she 
too  had  looked  forward  to  seeing  Rachel  head 
girl ;  but  she  only  said,  with  a  kindly  arm  round 
the  girl's  shoulders  : 

*'  Well,  after  all,  there  may  be  better  things 
even  than  being  head  girl,  Rachel ;  though  you 
and  I  do  not  see  it  just  now.  But  we  shall,  some 
day." 

Rachel's  letter  was  written  that  afternoon. 

*'  You  might  wait  a  week,  and  think  over  it," 
suggested  Mrs.  Wyatt ;  but  Rachel  shook  her 
head. 
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"  Weeks  of  thinking  won't  make  it  any  easier," 
she  said,  "  nor  make  it  seem  less  right.  I  know 
in  my  inmost  me  that  I  ought  to  do  it,  and  I 
would  rather  get  it  over." 

She  brought  the  letter  to  Miss  Denison  to 
read.  It  was  a  good,  honest,  straightforward 
letter,  and  Miss  Denison  said  so.  Rachel  put 
the  case  plainly  before  her  father  ;  if  he  wanted 
her,  she  was  willing  to  come  and  do  her  best. 
Her  own  feelings  were  kept  in  the  background, 
and  her  only  request  was  that  an  answer  might 
come  speedily. 

"  I  will  do  what  is  right,  but  I  can't  bear 
waiting  in  uncertainty,"  she  said,  with  a  sad 
little  smile  ;  and  her  lip  quivered  as  she  returned 
the  letter  to  its  envelope  and  fastened  it  some- 
what fiercely.  '*  I  hope  he  won't  take  more  than 
a  week  to  think  about  it." 

Miss  Denison  had  advised  Rachel  not  to  say 
anything  to  the  girls  until  the  question  was 
settled ;  but  on  the  following  afternoon,  when 
the  elder  girls  were  sitting  together  in  the  idle 
half-hour  before  tea.  Amy  Marchmont,  a  third 
form  girl  of  twelve,  burst  in  on  them,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  Rachel,  it  isn't  true  that  you 
are  going  to  leave  ?  "  flung  herself  upon  Rachel, 
knocking  her  book  out  of  her  hand  and  almost 
upsetting  her  altogether. 

"  Good  gracious,  Amy !  "  cried  Agnes,  lier 
elder  sister  ;  "  what  mare's  nest  have  you  found 
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now  ?    And  you  have  no  right  to  come  into  this 
study,  as  you  know  very  well." 

"  Yes,  I  have,  if  I  want  to  speak  to  my  sister," 
replied  Amy,  pertly ;  "  and  it  isn't  a  mare's 
nest,  it's  a  dreadful  truth." 

"  Then  come  and  speak  to  your  sister,"  and 
Agnes,  who  was  a  tall,  strong  girl,  pulled  little, 
fragile  Amy  from  Rachel's  side,  and  held  her 
firmly.     '*  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

Amy  wriggled  round  towards  Rachel. 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  she  began,  but  was  instantly 
forced  back. 

"  To  me,  to  me,"  said  Agnes  ;  "  what  have 
you  to  say  to  me  ?  Nothing  ?  Then  out  you 
go,"  and,  despite  her  struggles,  the  intruder  was 
promptly  put  outside  the  door. 

"  What  ideas  these  children  do  get  hold  of," 
remarked  Agnes,  as  she  returned  to  her  seat. 
Then,  glancing  at  Rachel,  she  said  : 

"  It  isn't  true,  surely,  Rachel  ?  " 

Rachel  hesitated,  and  answered  : 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  till  it  was 
settled  ;  I  can't  think  how  Amy  heard  it.  But 
now  it  has  been  mentioned,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  that  I  have  written  to  my  father  offering 
to  stay  at  home  after  this  term  if  he  wants  me — 
and  I  am  waiting  for  his  answer." 

"  Oh,  Rachel !  " 

"  Surely  he  won't  want  you  ?  " 

"  Rachel,  would  you  like  it  ?  " 
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A  chorus  of  questions  almost  overwhelmed 
poor  Rachel.  Only  Benita,  sitting  quietly  at 
a  side-table,  said  nothing — but  silently  watched 
her  friend.  She  was  the  only  girl  who  had 
known  of  the  letter  that  had  been  sent. 

"  Of  course  I  would  rather  come  back  here," 
said  Rachel ;  "  for  it  will  be  dreadful  to  give 
up  my  exam,  and  leave  you  all,  and  it  will  be 
fearfully  dull  and  lonely  at  home  ;  but  still — 
if  father  wants  me,  I  must  go." 

"  Why,  Rachel,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
rather  nice,"  said  a  pretty  girl,  with  fair,  fluffy 
hair  and  very  pink  cheeks  ;  "  you  will  be  able 
to  do  exactly  as  you  like.  I  should  love  it. 
Shall  you  have  an  'At  Home  '  day  ?  " 

Rachel  shook  her  head,  and  a  sensible-looking 
girl  gave  the  speaker  a  poke. 

''  Don't  be  silly,  Isabel !  "  she  whispered. 
*'  How  can  it  be  anything  but  miserable  for 
poor  Rachel  without  her  mother  ?  " 

Isabel  subsided  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

"  But  we  can  come  to  see  you,  Rachel,  in  the 
holidays  ;  and  you  can  come  to  us.  I  shall  ask 
mother  to  let  me  have  you  very  soon." 

"If  I  go  home  to  keep  house  for  father,  I 
shan't  be  able  to  go  away  much,"  said  Rachel ; 
"  and  I  shan't  have  time  for  many  visitors  until 
I  have  learnt  how  to  keep  house,"  she  concluded, 
somewhat  ruefully. 

"  Oh,  you  will  soon  learn  that,"  said  Frances 
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Upton,  who  was  Rachers  greatest  friend  among 
the  girls  ;  "  it  can't  be  as  hard  as  exam,  work, 
and  you  are  so  clever,  Rachel.  But  I  do  hope 
your  father  will  say  that  he  does  not  want  you 
yet/' 

"  But  if  he  does  want  you,"  put  in  the 
irrepressible  Isabel,  "  I  should  have  an  '  At 
Home  '  day,  Rachel.  It  would  cheer  you  up  a 
bit,  and  you  could  learn  to  make  cakes  for  it. 
That  would  be  one  way  of  learning  to  house- 
keep." 

"  There  will  be  many  things  to  learn  besides 
cake-making,"  said  Rachel ;  "  I  don't  think  you 
quite  understand,  Isabel,  and  I  would  rather 
not  talk  about  it  until  father's  letter  comes," 
she  added. 

"  I  should  just  like  to  know  who  told  that 
imp  Amy,"  said  Effie  Blake  severely ;  but 
upon  being  questioned,  the  "imp"  had  nothing 
definite  to  confess.  Someone  had  said  she 
should  think  Rachel  would  have  to  go  home  ; 
someone  else  had  said  she  was  going ;  and  the 
younger  girls  had  immediately  concluded  that  it 
was  a  settled  thing. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before  Dr.  Enderby's 
letter  came.  Day  after  day  Rachel's  wistful 
eyes  examined  her  letters,  of  which  she  had  a 
good  many  at  that  time  ;  and  when  at  last  she 
saw  her  father's  firm,  clear  writing,  on  a  black- 
bordered    envelope,    she    sHpped    it    into    her 
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pocket ;  and  only  the  sudden  fading  of  her 
colour  told  the  watching  eyes  of  Miss  Denison 
and  Benita  that  the  fateful  letter  had  at  last 
arrived. 

Directly  after  breakfast  the  girls  spent  half 
an  hour  in  the  garden,  and  Rachel  went  to  the 
deserted  study  and  read  her  letter  twice.  It 
was  not  at  all  what  she  had  expected,  and  with 
an  anxious,  puzzled  look,  she  went  to  Miss 
Denison's  room. 

''  Well,  Rachel,  I  saw  the  letter  had  come, 
and  was  expecting  you.  Is  it  good  news  or  bad, 
dear  ?     Whatever  it  is,  we  will  bear  it  together." 

"  I  don't  know,"  faltered  Rachel ;  ''  I  can't 
quite  understand  it.  It  is  not  what  I  thought 
it  would  be  at  all.  It  is  rather  aggravating,  I 
think.     I  should  like  you  to  read  it." 

She  handed  the  closely-written  sheets  to  Miss 

Denison,  and  sank  down  on  the  rug  at  her  feet — 

her  brows  drawn  into  a  frown  above  her  puzzled 

eyes,  her  hands  tightly  locked  together,  while 

Miss  Denison  read : 

"  The  Corner  House, 

*'  BOSWORTH   HlL^, 

"  Lynchester, 
*'  March  yd. 
"  My  dear  Rachel, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter 
dated  February  22nd,  which  I  was  pleased  to  receive, 
and  to  find  you  take  such  sensible  views  of  life  under 
its  sadly  changed  conditions.  I  have  delayed  sending 
a  reply,  as  it  found  me  in  the  midst  of  certain  nego- 
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tiations,  and  I  could  not  well  answer  you  until  they 
were  completed.  Now,  my  future  plans,  and  yours 
also,  I  hope,  are  definitely  settled,  and  I  can  explain 
them  to  you.  The  great  shock  and  loss  which  we  have 
both  experienced  make  an  entire  change  advantageous 
and  desirable.  While  I  was  considering  how  I  could 
best  rearrange  my  life,  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old 
friend  and  patient,  Sir  James  Lindsay.  He  is  a  man 
somewhat  older  than  myself,  a  wealthy  bachelor  whose 
health  is  delicate  and  who  is  somewhat  of  a  hypo- 
chondriac. He  is  going  on  a  prolonged  foreign  tour, 
and  begs  me  to  accompany  him  as  his  companion  and 
medical  attendant.  This  I  have  agreed  to  do,  as  it 
provides  just  the  change  I  need.  We  leave  England 
before  Easter,  and  expect  to  be  away  a  year — possibly 
longer.  I  have  arranged  for  an  old  college  friend  of 
mi-ne  to  take  my  practice  in  my  absence,  and  he  will 
rent  our  house  just  as  it  is.    vSo  much  for  my  plans. 

"  Now  as  regards  you.  My  one  difficulty  in  breaking 
up  our  home  for  a  time  was  how  to  provide  for  you,  as 
I  do  not  think  you  would  care  to  spend  your  holidays 
with  your  aunt,  and  I  should  not  be  happy  to  go  away 
for  so  long,  leaving  you  with  no  home.  I  happened  to 
mention  this  to  Sir  James,  who  immediately  inquired 
all  about  you,  and  was  deUghted  to  find  I  had  a  daughter 
of  your  age.  It  seems  he  has  an  orphan  niece,  about 
fifteen,  who  is  his  ward.  She  lives  in  his  beautiful 
country  house  in  Yorkshire,  and  has  an  excellent 
resident  governess,  as  well  as  visiting  masters ;  but 
she  has  been  complaining  that  her  life  is  lonely,  and 
therefore  he  wants  a  girl  of  her  own  age  to  live  with 
her  and  share  her  lessons.  I  have  arranged  that  you 
shall  leave  St.  Catherine's  at  Easter,  and  stay  at  Cross- 
wood  Manor  with  Miss  Lindsay  until  my  return.     We 
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can  then  discuss  the  question  of  your  coming  home  to 
keep  house  for  me.  I  am  writing  to  Mrs.  Wyatt  by 
this  post,  and  am  asking  her  to  send  you  as  soon  as 
possible  to  see  Sir  James,  who  is  in  town  for  a  few  days 
and  wishes  to  interview  you. 

"  With  thanks  for  your  willingness  to  do  what  I 
direct,  and  with  much  love, 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 
*'  Richard  Enderby.*' 

*'  Well  ?  "  said  Rachel,  when  the  letter  had 
been  read,  and  the  sheets  lay  in  Miss  Denison's 
lap—"  Well  ?  '' 

"  I  can  only  say  '  well,'  also,"  said  Miss 
Denison.  "  It  is  most  astonishing,  Rachel.  I 
really  do  not  know  what  to  say." 

"  It  is  most  maddening,"  burst  out  Rachel ; 
"  I  was  willing — I  was  trying  to  be  willing — 
to  go  home  and  cheer  him  if  he  wanted  me  ; 
but  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  be  willing  to  give 
up  all  I  care  for  to  go  and  be  companion  to  a 
stupid  girl  in  a  stupid  country  house." 

*'  She  may  not  be  stupid." 

*'  She  must  be,  or  she  would  not  be  dull.  I 
am  never  dull." 

"  Ergo " 

"  Ergo,  I  am  not  stupid,  I  suppose  you  mean," 
said  Rachel,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself.  "  Oh, 
of  course  I  am  stupid  in  some  ways.  But  if  a 
girl  is  dull  she  must  be  even  worse  than  I  am." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  improve  her." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to,"  said  Rachel,  with  an 
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irritable  twist  of  her  shoulders.  "  One  wants  to 
learn  a  great  deal  one's-self ,  before  one  begins  to 
improve  other  people — or  to  try  to  do  so." 

"  Which  is  one  very  good  way  of  learning/' 
remarked  Miss  Denison. 

Rachel  frowned. 

"  But  this  is  so  unnecessary,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
should  be  quite  as  well  off,  and  much  happier 
here ;  and  I  don't  care  where  I  spend  my 
holidays.  I  could  go  to  one  of  my  aunts,  or 
stay  here  with  the  Indian  girls.  Oh,  Miss 
Denison,  won't  someone  write  and  explain  to 
father  ?  It  might  be  my  duty  to  go  home,  but 
this  is  quite  another  thing." 

To  tell  the  truth,  Miss  Denison  was  very  much 
of  the  same  opinion,  but  she  only  said  she 
would  think  about  it — and  consult  Mrs.  Wyatt ; 
and  as  the  gong  sounded  at  the  moment  for 
morning  school,  there  was  no  time  for  more 
discussion. 
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*'  ON   APPROBATION  " 


.  Mrs.  Wyatt  wrote  to  Dr.  Enderby  a  letter  of 
which  even  Rachel,  who  was  allowed  to  read  it, 
quite  approved. 

"  I  don't  see  how  she  could  have  put  it  better 
or  stronger/'  she  said  to  Benita  ;  *'  and  I  really 
believe  Miss  Denison  composed  most  of  it,  for  it 
was  too  strong  for  dear,  sweet,  easy  Mrs.  Wyatt." 

The  reply  to  this  second  letter  came  quickly, 
and  all  the  bright  hopes  Rachel  had  been 
secretly  cherishing  were  dashed  to  the  ground. 
Dr.  Enderby  wrote  not  only  as  a  father,  but 
also  as  a  medical  man — and  so  decidedly,  that 
no  further  appeal  was  possible.  Rachel  had  had 
a  terrible  shock — of  which  she  was  bound  to  feel 
the  effect  sooner  or  later  ;  she  was  a  nervous 
girl,  and  it  was  therefore  the  more  necessary 
to  take  every  precaution.  While  more  than 
satisfied  with  St.  Catherine's  as  a  school,  he  was 
convinced  that  it  would  be  for  Rachel's  welfare 
to  give  up  all  idea  of  examination  work  for  the 
present,  and  to  pursue  her  studies  in  a  less 
strenuous  atmosphere — and  nothing  could  be 
so  good  for  her  as  a  complete  change  of  environ- 
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ment.  He  therefore  desired  that  she  might  be 
taken  at  once  to  interview  Sir  James  Lindsay. 

Rachel  read  the  letter,  and  laid  it  down 
without  a  word  ;  but  her  face  was  very  pale  and 
set,  and  she  went  back  to  the  other  girls  and 
told  them — with  unnatural  quietness — ^that  she 
was  really  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

"  And  go  home  ?  "  asked  Frances. 

- '  No,  there  will  be  no  home.  The  house  is 
let,  and  my  father  is  going  abroad  with  an  old 
friend/' 

'*  And  what  are  you  to  do  ?  " 

Rachel  told  them,  and  Ustened  to  their  com- 
ments without  replying — except  to  say  that  she 
was  to  go  to  see  Sir  James  Lindsay  that  after- 
noon. 

*'  On  appro.,  like  something  from  a  shop," 
said  Isabel. 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  it ;  isn't  it  hateful  ?  " 
answered  Rachel. 

*'  Perhaps  he  won't  like  you,"  suggested 
Frances.  "  Be  as  disagreeable  as  you  know  how 
to  be,  and  make  him  say  he  will  have  none  of 
you." 

"  I  daresay  he  thinks  a  lot  of  manners,"  said 
Agnes ;  "use  all  the  slang  you  can  think  of, 
Rachel." 

'*  Fall  over  the  chairs,  and  sit  on  one  foot," 
suggested  Frances  ;  ''old  gentlemen  hate  awk- 
wardness." 
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"  And  drop  your  h's/'  said  Isabel. 

Rachel  shook  her  head  at  all  their  suggestions, 
and  her  heart  was  very  heavy  when  she  set  out 
with  Miss  Burton,  the  second  English  mistress, 
that  afternoon.  Her  appearance  was  certainly 
in  her  favour,  for  her  black  dress  and  hat  were 
very  becoming  to  her  fair  complexion  and  nut- 
brown  hair  ;  and  her  manner,  which  she  secretly 
hoped  was  somewhat  repellent,  was  really  more 
gentle  and  attractive  than  usual. 

They  were  to  meet  Sir  James  at  his  lawyer's 
office,  and  Rachel's  colour  came  and  went,  and 
her  heart  fluttered  wildly  as  she  sat  in  the  big 
leather  chair,  waiting  to  be  inspected,  with  Miss 
Burton  beside  her,  endeavouring  to  reassure 
her  by  sympathetic  whispers,  which  only 
succeeded  in  exasperating  her. 

"  You  know,  dear  Rachel,  you  will  not  have 
to  live  with  him,"  she  purred ;  "it  does  not 
matter  whether  you  like  him  or  not." 

"  Yes,  it  does,"  snapped  Rachel.  "  Oh,  do  be 
quiet!  He  is  coming,"  and  at  that  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  thin  gentleman, 
with  white  hair,  a  rosy  complexion,  a  white 
moustache  and  pointed  beard,  and  the  bluest 
eyes  Rachel  had  ever  seen,  came  briskly  into 
the  room.  What  Sir  James  saw  was  a  tall, 
slender  girl  in  black,  with  bright  hair  hanging 
to  her  waist,  a  fair  oval  face  from  which  the 
colour  faded  as  she  rose  to  meet  him,  red  lips 
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that  strove  to  keep  their  firmness,  and  large 
frightened  brown  eyes. 

*'  Well,  well/'  he  said,  in  a  cheery  voice,  "  so 
here  we  are,  here  we  are.  A  shame  to  keep  a 
lady  waiting,  but  I  think,  I  really  think,  you 
were  a  little  early.  One  of  your  governesses  ? 
Yes,  yes — Miss  Burton — good  afternoon,  madam. 
Sit  down,  my  dear,  and  let  us  talk  together.  So 
you  are  going  to  try  to  cheer  up  my  dear,/ 
troublesome,  discontented  Anstace." 

"  My  father  wishes  me  to  do  so,"  said  Rachel 
steadily. 

'*  And  you  do  not  wish  it,  eh  ?  "  with  a  keen 
glance  from  the  bright  blue  eyes. 

Rachel  hesitated 

"  How  can  I  wish  it  ?  "  she  asked ;  "  I  do 
not  know  her.  I  have  to  leave  my  school  and 
my  friends,  and  give  up  my  exam.,  and ** 

"  Oh,  never  mind  all  that  I  "  said  Sir  James, 
patting  her  shoulder  in  a  fatherly  way.  '*  What 
use  are  exams.,  as  you  call  them,  to  little  girls 
Hke  you  ?  You  will  soon  get  to  know  Anstace, 
and  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  You  want 
some  of  our  nice  fresh  air.  And  then  you  will 
be  helping  me  out  of  a  terrible  difficulty,  you 
know." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Rachel.  There  was  a  charm 
about  Sir  James's  old-fashioned,  friendly  manner 
that  appealed  to  her,  so  that  she  did  not  feel 
irritated  even  when  he  swept  her  wishes  on  one 
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side,  called  her  a  little  girl,  and  patted  her 
shoulder,  all  of  which  would  from  most  people 
have  exasperated  her  to  the  utmost. 

"  Why,  you  see — here  am  I,  an  ignorant  old 
bachelor,  and  not  very  strong,  and  my  younger 
brother  and  his  wife  both  die  young,  poor  dears, 
within  six  months  of  each  other — when  Anstace 
was  between  eight  and  nine  years  old — so  I  have 
to  bring  her  up  :   and  a  nice  task  it  is  !  " 

"  Isn't  she  a  nice  girl  ?  "  asked  Rachel,  some- 
what alarmed. 

*'  Nice  !  She's  a  dear  girl,  a  most  charming 
girl !  Look,  here  is  her  photograph.  I  sent  for 
it  to  show  you/'  He  pulled  a  handful  of  papers 
out  of  his  pocket ;  and,  after  searching  through 
them  three  times,  found  the  envelope  he  wanted 
and  handed  it  to  Rachel,  who  drew  out  the 
photograph,  and  looked  at  it  curiously.  It 
certainly  was  a  charming  face — even  her  pre- 
judiced eyes  could  not  find  any  fault  with  it. 
A  fair,  merry  face,  framed  in  softly  curling  dark 
hair  ;  a  smiling  mouth,  with  bewitching  dimples 
at  its  corners  ;  and  large,  long-lashed  eyes,  that 
were  at  once  sweet  and  mischievous. 
^  "  She  is  lovely,"  went  on  her  uncle  ;  "  but 
any  girl  of  fifteen  is  a  difficulty  to  a  stupid  old 
bachelor.  She  is  always  wanting  things,  and 
her  last  idea  is  that  she  wants  to  go  with  me  on 
my  travels.  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
What  could  I  do  with  her  in  the  out-of-the-way 
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places  I  mean  to  visit  ?  So  then  she  said  she 
was  lonely  and  dull  with  only  her  governess  and 
the  children — one  was  too  old,  and  the  others 
too  young  :  so  then  your  good  father  and  I 
hatched  this  plan  ;  and  if  you  agree,  I  am  sure 
she  will  be  all  right." 

**  Who  are  the  children  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 

"  Oh,  three  little  kids  of  my  sister's.  She  and 
her  husband  are  in  India,  so  their  children  live 
with  me  too.  They  are  not  much  trouble  ;  they 
have  a  first-class  nurse,  and  they  are  funny  little 
beggars.    They  will  amuse  you." 

"  Does  your  niece  know  I  am  coming  ?  " 

"  I  said  something  about  it,  but  told  her  it 
was  not  settled.     Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Rachel  had  been  returning  the  photograph  to 
the  envelope,  and  something  prevented  it  from 
going  in.  Looking  to  see  what  it  was,  she  drew 
out  a  half -sheet  of  paper,  covered  with  bold 
black  writing,  one  line  of  which  caught  her  eye. 
She  flushed  crimson,  and  in  reply  to  Sir  James's 
repeated ''  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  held  out 
the  paper  saying  : 

*'  I  did  not  mean  to  read  it,  really  ;  but  it  was 
so  large,  I  could  not  help  seeing  it."  And 
looking  where  her  finger  pointed,  he  read  : 

'*  Don't  send  her ;  I  won't  have  a  girl 
here." 

For  a  moment  he  looked  nonplussed,  and  then 
he  could  but  laugh. 
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"  My  dear,  that  is  nothing.  It  is  just  Anstace's 
way.  She  said  she  wouldn't  have  a  governess, 
and  now  she  adores  her.  She  flew  into  a  rage 
when  she  heard  the  children  were  coming,  and 
fell  in  love  with  them  the  minute  they  arrived. 
It  is  only  talk,  because  she  is  vexed  that  I  will 
not  take  her  with  me.  She  will  be  all  right 
when  she  sees  you." 

Rachel  looked  uncomfortable. 

*'  But  suppose  it  should  not  be  all  right,"  she 
said.  *'  Suppose  she  takes  a  dislike  to  me,  or  I 
to  her.  Suppose  we  are  not  happy  together. 
Even  nice  girls  do  not  always  like  one  another, 
you  know.  Are  we  to  go  on  living  together  for 
a  whole  year  ?  " 

"  Why — no,  of  course  not.  I  cannot  imagine 
such  a  contingency.  But  in  that  most  unlikely 
case,  you  would  write  to  your  father,  and 
Anstace  would  write  to  me,  and  we  should 
make  another  arrangement." 

'*  Why  do  you  not  send  Anstace  to  school  ?  " 
asked  Rachel,  with  a  wild  hope  that  thus  she 
might  find  deliverance.  "  She  could  come  to 
St.  Catherine's  with  me.  It  is  such  a  nice  and 
happy  home." 

But  Sir  James  shook  his  head.  ; 

"  I  promised  her  father  I  would  not  send  her 
away,"  he  said.  "  She  was  a  fragile  little  mite 
when  she  came  to  me.  Her  mother  had  been 
unhappy  at  school,  and  my  brother  promised 
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her,  when  she  was  dying,  that  Uttle  Anstace 
should  be  educated  at  home.  He  passed  on  the 
promise  to  me.  Now,  my  dear,  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  as  I  shall  tell  your  father  ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  very  happy  at  Crosswood,  and  find 
it  a  real  home.*' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  held  out  his  hand  in 
farewell.  Rachel  rose  also,  but  she  had  another 
question  to  ask  : 

"  Tell  me,  please,"  she  said,  "  what  my 
position  at  Crosswood  is  to  be  ?  Am  I  to  be 
Anstace's  companion,  you  know  what  I  mean, 
Hke  an  old  lady's  companion — to  do  what  she 
tells  me  ;    or " 

Sir  James  interrupted  her  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

'*  Nothing  of  the  sort.  What  made  you  think 
of  such  a  thing  ?  You  can  make  Anstace  do 
what  you  wish,  if  you  choose  ;  though  you  will 
be  clever  if  you  succeed.  You  are  to  be  her 
friend,  her  sister,  her  schoolfellow,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  dear  friends." 

Rachel  gave  him  her  hand,  and  made  an  effort 
to  conquer  the  ungracious  rebellious  feeling  in 
her  heart.  He  seemed  to  know  she  had  more  to 
say,  and  waited,  holding  her  slim  fingers  in  his — 
and  studying  her  expressive  face.  Her  ques- 
tions and  remarks  had  struck  him  as  unusually 
sensible  for  a  girl  of  her  age,  and  he  was  much 
interested  in  her.  After  a  moment's  hesitation 
she  said,  very  sweetly  : 
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"  Thank  you  very  much.  I  told  you  the 
truth.  I  am  only  going  to  Crosswood  because 
my  father  wishes  it ;  if  he  were  willing  I  would 
far  rather  stay  at  school.  But  I  shall  honestly 
try  to  be  good  friends  with  Anstace,  and  I  mean 
to  be  content." 

*'  That  is  a  sensible  girl.  And  though  you 
must  give  up  the  exam,  you  mentioned,  you  will 
get  plenty  of  study.  Miss  Malcolm  is  a  terror  1 
to  idle  pupils,  and  will  delight  in  one  who  wishes 
to  learn.  And  there  are  masters  as  well.  Now, 
good-bye." 

''  I  liked  him,"  said  Rachel,  on  her  return  ; 
"  he  was  like  an  old  squire  out  of  a  story  book, 
and  his  eyes  were  so  blue  they  made  me  jump 
when  I  looked  at  him.  But  I  am  dreadfully 
afraid  that  Anstace  and  I  will  not  get  on." 

"  Yes,  you  will,"  said  Frances,  who  was 
walking  round  the  garden  with  her ;  "  you 
always  get  on.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  girl 
in  this  school  who  does  not  like  you,  and  most 
of  them  like  you  very  much." 

''  I  am  not  so  sure,"  and  Rachel  glanced 
round  at  the  girls,  who  were  walking  in  twos 
or  threes,  or  were  playing  on  the  grass,  as 
though  she  was  considering  how  each  one 
regarded  her.  "  I  fancy  I  am  a  person  who  is 
liked  very  much,  or  quite  the  other  way.  And 
it  is  different  here.  There  are  so  many  girls 
that  we  need  not  see  any  more  of  each  other 
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than  we  like  ;  and  if  we  feel  cross  we  can  keep 
apart  till  we  are  better.  But  this  Anstace  and 
I  will  have  to  be  quite  constantly  together." 

"  But  you  said  she  looked  nice." 

'*  Oh,  she  was  very  pretty  and  merry-looking, 
but  there  was  something  on  her  face  that  made 
me  think  she  could  be  nasty  if  she  liked. 
Besides,  a  photograph  isn't  much  to  go  by.  Do 
you  remember  how  perfectly  sweet  Katie  Ellis 
looked  in  hers,  and  how  disagreeable  she 
generally  was  ?  " 

''  If  it  was  in  a  story  book,"  said  Frances, 
''  one  of  you  would  be  quite  a  saint,  and  the 
othei  ci  persecuting  sinner ;  and  after  much 
tribulation  fhe  saint  would  triumph  and  the 
sinner  would  reiorm." 

Rachel  laughed. 

'*  Well,  as  I  am  certainly  not  a  saint,  Anstace 
will  have  to  take  that  part,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I 
don't  think  I  am  exactly  a  *  persecuting  sinner,' 
either,  though  no  one  can  tell  what  my  '  entirely 
new  environment,'  as  father  calls  it,  may  do  for 
me.  It  may  transform  me  into  either  of  these 
interesting  characters.  I'll  write  and  tell  you, 
Francie,  when  I  feel  the  spell  beginning  to 
work." 

The  rest  of  the  term  was  very  dreamUke  to 
Rachel.  She  found  it  difficult  to  keep  her  mind 
in  the  present.  The  past,  which  was  really  so 
recent,  but  which  seemed  so  far  away,  claimed  a 
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good  deal  of  her  attention.  At  times  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  when  the  holidays 
came  she  would  not  return  to  her  home,  where 
all  her  life  had  been  spent,  and  that  her  mother 
would  never  welcome  her  again.  As  the  weeks 
slipped  by  she  realised  her  loss  more  keenly; 
at  times  a  fierce  hunger  for  her  mother  took 
possession  of  her,  and  the  girl  felt  as  if  she  could 
not  live  without  the  sheltering  love  that  had 
been  hers. 

"  I  feel,"  she  said  one  day  to  Miss  Denison, 
"  as  though  I  had  lived  all  my  life  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  and  now  it  has  been  taken  a"^y 
and  there  is  nothing  between  me  *^i^  the 
world." 

Miss    Denison    only    ben*    and    kissed    her, 
without  a  word,  knowing  only  too  well  that  no 
words  could  help  Kachel  now— and  that  even 
the  great  healer.  Time,  can  work  but  slowly  in! 
such  cases  as  hers. 

The  future,  with  its  uncertainty  and  its  new 
interest,  could  not  fail  to  fascinate  the  girl,  even 
while  she  shrank  from  it.  At  one  time  the  days 
dragged,  until  she  thought  the  term  would 
never  end ;  and  the  state  of  suspense  was  sc 
trying  that  she  really  wished  the  change  whiclii 
had  to  come  would  do  so  more  quickly,  in  ordei 
that  the  strain  might  be  over.  No  sooner 
however,  had  this  wish  formed  itself  in  he 
mind,  than  the  days  began  to  fly  so  fast  that  i 
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appeared  as  though  her  school-life  would  end 
before  she  had  done  half  the  work  she  had 
planned,  and  instead  of  longing  for  the  end  she 
grudged  each  hour  as  it  passed. 

Her  father  came  to  London  before  he  started 
on  his  travels,  and  Rachel  spent  most  of  two 
days  with  him.     He  was  so  dehghted  with  the 
arrangement,  and  looked  so  much  better  and 
more  hke  himself  than  he  had  done  when  she 
saw  him  last  that  she  had  not  the  heart  to 
complain,  as  she  had  intended  to  do ;   and  she 
really  tried  to  look  cheerful  over  her  future.     He 
brought  to  her  her  mother's  watch  and  chain, 
and  some  of  her  simpler  trinkets,  and  told  her 
that   everything  else  had  been  carefully  put 
away  for  her.     Her  mother  would  have  seen  the 
wistful  look  in  the  girl's  eyes,  and  the  somewhat 
forced  interest  and  cheerfulness  in  her  manner  ; 
but  though  Dr.  Enderby  was  tenderly  attached 
to  his  only  child,  and  was  studying  her  comfort 
to  the  best  of  his  abihty,  he  was  easily  deceived 
by  her  smihng  lips  and  hopeful  words,  and  he 
congratulated   himself   on   the   success   of   his 
plans. 

"  I  shall  leave  you  with  a  perfectly  comfort- 
able mind,"  he  said,  on  the  last  afternoon  when 
the  final  farewell  was  close  at  hand,  and  Rachel 
was  having  tea  with  him  at  his  hotel.  "  I  am 
very  glad  you  see  how  much  better  it  is  for  you 
to  have  this  change.     I  have  seen  Miss  Malcolm, 
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and  I  am  sure  you  will  get  on  with  her.  She  is 
delighted  to  have  a  second  pupil ;  she  says  it 
will  make  the  work  more  interesting.  Cross- 
wood  is  a  most  charming  old  house.  I  am  only 
afraid  it  will  spoil  you  for  ever  settUng  down  at 
home  again." 

Rachel  drank  her  tea  in  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  she  said  quietly  : 

"  I  am  not  sure  I  do  think  it  so  much  better, 
father ;  indeed,  I  would  much  rather  be  at 
school  again.  But  as  you  think  it  best,  I  am 
willing  to  go." 

Her  father  brushed  aside  her  opinion  as  of 
small  account. 

"  Best !  of  course  it  is  best,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
you  will  think  so  in  a  month's  time.  You  do 
not  know  what  a  very  lucky  girl  you  are, 
Rachel."  And  then  it  was  time  for  her  to  return 
to  St.  Catherine's. 

"  I  am  really  dreadfully  sorry  to  leave  you," 
Rachel  said  on  the  last  evening,  when  she  went 
for  a  good-bye  talk  with  Miss  Denison ;  ''  you, 
and  Mrs.  Wyatt,  and  the  girls  ;  but  you  most  of 
all,  and  I  know  I  look  as  though  I  don't  care  a 
bit — and  I  can't  help  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  a 
stone  inside  of  me,  instead  of  proper  feelings  ; 
only  it  is  a  stone  that  aches."  She  leaned  her 
elbows  on  Miss  Denison's  lap,  and  looked 
miserably  into  the  fire,  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  We  know  you  are  sorry,   Rachel."    Miss  i 
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Denison  put  her  arms  round  the  girl,  and  drew 
her  closely  to  her.  She  was  not  a  demonstrative 
woman  ;  a  little  touch  on  the  shoulder,  a  warm 
hand-clasp,  were  the  only  caresses  she  gave  the 
girls  as  a  rule.  A  kiss  was  a  rarity,  and  was 
prized  accordingly.  But  Rachel  looked  so 
young,  and  slight,  and  desolate  in  her  black 
frock  and  with  her  tearful  eyes.  "  We  are  all 
grieving  together,  dear  ;  but  we  shall  not  cease 
to  be  friends,  because  we  are  parted  for  a  time/' 

**  Everything  seems  to  have  gone  from  me," 
said  Rachel,  counting  on  her  fingers.  "  First 
my  mother,  then  my  old  home,  where  I  have 
always  lived  ;  and  then  my  father,  and  now 
you  and  St.  Catherine's,  and  all  that  that  means. 
My  whole  life  seems  gone,  and  I've  got  to  go 
among  strangers  and  begin  again.  I  feel  like 
'  the  girl  that  lost  things.'  "  She  tried  to  laugh 
as  she  finished,  but  the  attempt  ended  in  a  sob. 

*'  But  you  know  what  came  to  that  girl  after- 
wards, Rachel.     You  know  how  she  went 

** .     .     .    away  to  the  land  of  lost  things. 
The  land  of  lovely  saving  ; 
And  there  she  found — why,  most  things. 
And  all  things  worth  the  having. 

Dear  child,  you  have  come  to  a  hard  bit  of  life 
just  now,  but  everything  is  not  over  for  you  at 
fifteen,  surely.  There  is  more  sunshine  for  you 
beyond  this  dark  cloud." 

''  And  you  won't  forget  me  ?  " 
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"  Never."  And  no  pupil  Miss  Denison  ever 
taught  received  a  more  loving  kiss  than  she  gave 
to  Rachel  Enderby  when  they  parted  that  night. 

Amid  the  bustle  of  breaking-up,  good-bye  was 
said  to  Mrs.  Wyatt  and  the  girls,  and  then 
Rachel  went  to  her  aunt's  for  a  fortnight 
before  entering  on  her  new  life.  It  was  not  a 
particularly  happy  fortnight,  and  served  to 
convince  Rachel  that  holidays  spent  always  at 
St.  Michael's  Rectory  would  have  been  rather  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  remaining  at  school. 

Mrs.  Garstone  was  much  engrossed  with  her 
husband's  parish.  Her  own  children  were  boys, 
and  she  found  a  young  girl  a  serious  interruption 
in  her  busy  life.  She  was  also  somewhat  senti- 
mental, which  Rachel  was  not ;  and  there  was 
constant  friction  between  them,  which  was  felt 
the  more  because  it  was  so  seldom  expressed. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  she  would  have 
reproved  Rachel  sharply  for  many  things  which 
did  not  meet  with  her  approval ;  Rachel  would 
have  openly  rebelled,  there  would  have  been  a 
brisk  passage  of  arms,  and  both  would  have  felt 
better. 

As  it  was,  in  consideration  of  the  girl's  recent 
loss,  Mrs.  Garstone  felt  she  must  be  treated 
gently  ;  so  the  reproofs  which  she  felt  bound 
to  administer  took  the  form  of  plaintive  hints, 
which  were  more  aggravating  to  Rachel  than  a 
downright  scolding  would  have  been.     If  she 
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was  at  all  cheerful,  she  was  thankful  that  the 
young  could  so  soon  forget  their  troubles.  If 
she  was  silent  and  apparently  sad,  her  aunt 
accused  her  tearfully  of  fretting  for  her  friends 
at  St.  Catherine's. 

**  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been 
as  happy  as  possible  with  your  own  flesh  and 
blood,"  she  said  reproachfully.  ''  In  this 
time  of  sorrow  your  poor  mother's  sister  ought 
to  be  more  to  you  than  the  governesses  and  the 
girls." 

'*  I  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary," 
Rachel  replied,  trying  her  hardest  to  keep  the 
exasperation  out  of  her  voice.  Beyond  all  else, 
it  grated  on  her  to  hear  her  mother  spoken  of  as 
"  poor." 

''  But  you  show  it  as  plainly  as  if  you  spoke," 
said  her  aunt.  ''  I  asked  you  a  question  twice 
this  morning,  and  you  did  not  answer  because 
you  were  so  engrossed  with  Miss  Benson's 
letter." 

"  Miss  Denison,"  corrected  Rachel.  "  I  am 
very  sorry  I  did  not  hear  you,  aunt." 

''  And  you  are  eating  nothing  now,"  com- 
plained Mrs.  Garstone.  ''  Why  don't  you  have 
a  tomato  with  your  lunch  ?  " 

'*  I  am  not  very  fond  of  them,"  said  Rachel ; 
"  but  I  am  making  a  very  good  lunch,  thank 
you." 

'*  Your  dear  mother  was  particularly  fond  of 
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tomatoes/'  said  Mrs.  Garstone,  in  an  injured 
tone,  as  though  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  a 
parent  had  thus  reached  the  deepest  depth. 
*'  And,  dear  Rachel,  do  put  all  the  legs  of  your 
chair  on  the  floor.  Your  poor,  dear  mother  did 
so  dislike  that  habit.'' 

Rachel  put  her  chair  down  with  a  bang. 

*'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  make  my  mother  into  a 
bogie,"  she  said  passionately.  '*  I  have  not  for- 
gotten what  she  liked  me  to  do." 

"  Rachel !  a  bogie  !  How  can  you  speak  so  of 
your  poor,  dear  mother  ?  "  and  Mrs.  Garstone 
dissolved  into  a  flood  of  tears  ;  and  informed 
her  husband  that  night,  after  Rachel  had  gone 
to  bed,  that  she  believed  the  girl  had  no  feelings 
at  all. 


{ 
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CHAPTER  III 

CROSSWOOD 

"  I  don't  want  her  to  come,  and  I  told  Uncle 
James  so  ;  and  if  she  does,  I  shall  take  no  notice 
of  her  whatever/'  and  the  speaker,  a  girl  ol 
fifteen,  with  an  angry  colour  on  her  fair  cheeks, 
and  an  angry  sparkle  in  her  blue  eyes,  flung  her- 
self into  a  large  basket-chair  and  took  up  a  book. 

*'  Then  you  will  be,  not  only  very  rude,  but 
also  very  cruel  at  the  same  time." 

"  I  don't  care." 

"  Don't  care  was  hanged,"  said  a  small,  shrill 
voice,  and  a  pert  little  face  peeped  out  from 
behind  the  window  curtains. 

**  Patricia,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  cried 
her  cousin  angrily  ;  "  go  up  to  the  nursery  at 
once,  you  nasty,  odious,  prying  little  eaves- 
dropper !  " 

''  I  ain't  a  neavesdropper,  nor  any  of  those 
things,"  retorted  Patricia  ;  "  I'm  only  here  very 
quietly,  writing  some  poytry.  And  it  is  you 
that  disturves  me  very  greatly,  with  your  ojus 
nasty  tempers,  Anstace  Lindsay." 

"  Patty,"  said  Miss  Malcolm.,  "  that  is  not  the 
way  to  speak  to  your  cousin.     Come  here." 

"  And  it  isn't  the  way  for  my  cousin  to  speak 
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to  me,  now  is  it  ?  ''  inquired  Patricia,  as  she 
uncurled  the  long,  tan-coloured  legs  on  which 
she  had  been  sitting,  and  came  out  of  the  window 
recess.  She  was  nine  years  old — a  small,  slim, 
active  child,  with  short,  auburn  hair  curling  all 
over  her  little  head,  an  exquisite  complexion  hke 
the  inside  of  a  pink  shell — somewhat  marred  by 
the  tiny  freckles  on  her  white  little  nose — and  a 
most  impish  face,  lighted  by  a  pair  of  dancing 
hazel  eyes.  She  held  a  blank  exercise  book  in 
one  hand,  and  a  pencil  in  the  other ;  and  as 
she  advanced,  while  she  was  still  behind  Miss 
Malcolm's  back,  she  put  out  the  tip  of  a  very 
pointed  tongue  at  Anstace. 

''  It  is  quite  nice  poytry,"  she  said,  standing 
in  front  of  Miss  Malcolm,  with  an  expression  of 
extreme  meekness  ;  "  Fve  only  done  one  verse. 
This  is  it — 

"  There's  a  girl  who  can  look  sweet, 

Waly,  waly,  woe  ! 
But  she  can  scold  and  stamp  her  feet, 

Waly,  waly,  woe ! 
She  can  call  you  awful  names, 
I  say  she  should  be  ashamed — 

Waly,  waly,  woe  ! 

Do  you  know  the  girl  I'm  writing  about  ?  " 
she  asked,  raising  the  most  innocent  eyes,  and 
putting  her  pencil  in  her  mouth. 

Miss  Malcolm  tried  not  to  smile. 

"I've  seen  a  httle  girl  called  Patricia  do 
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something  very  like  it,"  she  said ;  "  and 
'  names  '  and  '  ashamed  '  don't  rhyme,  Patty/' 
'*  I  think  they  will  do,"  remarked  Patricia  ; 
''  I  found  a  hymn  in  the  hymn-book  on  Sunday, 
quite  a  nice  hymn,  and  '  silent '  rhymed  with 
'  island/  Fm  sure  mine  does  as  well  as  that/' 
'*  Ajsidi  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  a  nice  verse, 
Patricia ;  I  should  tear  it  out,  and  begin  a 
nicer  one/' 

"  Here  is  another,"  said  Patricia,  turning  over 
a  leaf — 

"  Another  girl  is  coming 
To  live  with  you  and  me  ; 
The  busy  bee  is  humming — 
How  happy  we  shall  be. 

Do  you  like  that  better  ?     I  think  it  is  rather 

silly/' 

'*  It  is  kinder  than  the  other  one.  Now, 
Patricia,  run  away.  You  ought  to  have  gone 
with  the  others.     It  isn't  good  to  hide." 

"  I  weren't  hiding/'  asserted  Patricia ;  "I 
were  only  sitting  quiet,  like  Goody  is  always 
telling  me  to  do ;  and  I'm  nine  years  old,  and  I 
don't  think  a  person  as  old  as  that  ought  to 
spend  all  her  days  in  the  nursery." 

*'  Not  all  her  days,"  agreed  Miss  Malcolm  ; 
*'  but  you  must  go  now.  Nurse  will  be  waiting 
to  dress  you  to  go  out." 

"  Only  one  thing  more,"  Patricia  lingered  at  the 
door  to  remark ;  ''  if  Anstace  won't  speak  to  that 
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new  girl,  I  will ;  and  then  she  will  be  my  friend, 
and  cross  old  Anstace  will  be  left  all  alone/' 

*'  Patricia  !  "  but  they  heard  the  sound  of 
Patricia's  light  feet  flying  up  the  nursery  stairs, 
and  no  reproof  was  possible. 

''  How  you  do  let  that  imp  argue ! "  said 
Anstace  ;  '*  she  gets  more  saucy  every  day,  Miss 
Malcolm." 

''  I  fancy  I  let  you  argue  a  good  deal,  too,'' 
said  Miss  Malcolm,  smiling.  "  She  is  such  a 
funny  little  monkey,  I  can  hardly  help  laughing 
at  her,  and  more  than  half  her  pert  speeches  are 
only  meant  to  annoy  you,  Anstace.  If  you  did 
not  let  her  see  she  vexed  you,  she  would  not  be 
nearly  as  bad.  I  can  always  stop  her,  when  she 
knows  I  really  mean  it.  But,  Anstace,  about 
Rachel  Enderby — why  did  you  tell  your  uncle 
that  you  wanted  company  if  you  did  not  really 
mean  it  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  tell  him  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
said  I  was  moped  to  death  in  this  stupid  old 
house,  and  so  I  am  ;  and  I  wanted  him  to  take 
me  away  with  him ;  but  I  never  wanted  a 
stupid  girl  to  be  sent  here,  and  I  shan't  have 
anything  to  do  with  her.  I  suppose  if  I  make 
her  miserable  enough,  she  will  write  to  her  father 
and  he  will  send  her  back  to  school." 

''  Anstace  !  Remember  the  poor  girl  has  lost 
her  mother  very  suddenly,  her  father  is  far 
away,  and  she  has  to  come  to  us,  all  strangers 
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in  a  strange  place.     How  can  you  think  of  being 
so  unkind  to  her  ?  " 

"  She  needn't  come/'  protested  Anstace. 

"  She  has  to  do  what  her  father  wishes.  I  am 
going  to  write  to  her.  Won't  you  put  a  note  in 
with  mine  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't,"  snapped  Anstace  ;  "  so  it  is 
of  no  use  asking  me.  I  think  it  is  very  unkind  oi 
Uncle  James  to  turn  this  house  into  a  menagerie. 
First  those  imps  up  in  the  nursery,  and  now 
this  strange  girl." 

Miss  Malcolm  looked  steadily  at  her  pupil's 
sulky  face.  '*  If  you  were  Patricia's  age,  I 
should  send  you  to  bed,"  she  said  ;  ''  as  it  is,  I 
hope  you  will  feel  better  and  more  sensible  by 
the  time  Rachel  comes."  And,  as  she  had  lived 
with  Anstace  since  she  was  nine  years  old,  past 
experience  encouraged  her  to  hope  that  such 
would  be  the  case. 

No  more  was  said  about  Rachel.  Miss 
Malcolm  wrote  a  kind  letter  to  the  girl,  and 
received  a  prettily-written  but  somewhat  stiffly- 
worded  note  of  thanks  from  her. 

A  small  bedroom  adjoining  Anstace's,  in 
which  her  nurse  had  slept  as  long  as  she  was 
a  child,  had  been  newly  decorated  and  prepared 
for  Rachel ;  and  the  only  notice  Anstace  took 
of  it  was  to  give  strict  orders  to  Hudson,  the 
housemaid,  that  the  door  between  the  two  rooms 
was  to  be  locked. 
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"  Why,  bless  you.  Miss  Anstace ! "  said  the 
maid  ;  "I  should  think  you  two  young  ladies 
would  Uke  the  door  open,  so  as  you  could  talk 
together/' 

*'  Then  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Anstace ; 
''  for  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  open  at  all." 

'*  And  where  will  I  put  the  key.  Miss  Anstace  ?  " 

"  Where  you  like.  You  can  leave  it  in  the 
door,  on  my  side.  I  shan't  want  to  open  it. 
And  put  the  wardrobe  against  the  door  on  the 
other  side,  Hudson." 

'*  I  never  see  such  funny  ways  as  young  ladies 
haves,"  remarked  Hudson  to  her  subordinate, 
Sarah ;  *'  now,  anybody  would  think  as  Miss 
Anstace  would  be  delighted  to  have  a  com- 
panion, and  she  looks  as  sour  as  a  crab-apple." 

Miss  Malcolm  was  very  anxious  that  Anstace 
should  go  with  her  to  the  station  to  meet  Rachel. 
This  suggestion,  however,  was  not  considered 
worthy  even  of  a  refusal,  being  met  by  stony 
silence  ;  and  Miss  Malcolm  was  starting  alone 
when  Patricia  came  flying  down  the  stairs,  with 
her  man-o'-war  cap  on  the  back  of  her  curly 
head,  and  her  gloves  in  her  mouth,  as  she 
struggled  into  her  reefer  coat. 

*'  Let  me  go  with  you,"  she  cried,  pulling  the 
gloves  out  of  her  mouth  in  order  to  speak.  "  Oh, 
do.  Miss  Malcolm,  dearest !  I  want  to  welcome 
the  new  girl.  I've  written  a  node  to  welcome 
her.     Do  let  me  come." 
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Miss  Malcolm  hesitated  ;  but  the  small  face 
under  the  blue  cap  looked  so  sunny  and  sweet 
that  she  felt  it  would  be  a  welcome  in  itself 
without  the  "  node  "  ;  so  she  pulled  on  the 
coat,  buttoned  it,  and  straightened  the  cap. 

*'  But  your  shoes  !     Look,  Patricia." 

"  rU  button  them  in  the  carriage,"  said 
Patricia  calmly.  *'  Tve  brought  the  button- 
hook.    Thank  you,  a  thousand  times." 

*'  Tell  nurse  that  Miss  Patricia  has  gone  with 
me  to  the  station,"  said  Miss  Malcolm  to  Hudson, 
as  they  drove  away  ;  and  after  a  parting  grimace 
at  Anstace,  who  was  looking  out  of  the  library 
window,  Patricia  turned  her  attention  to  the 
buttoning  of  her  shoes. 

''  It  is  a  tolerable  decent  node,"  she  began,  as 
soon  as  that  operation  was  completed,  and  as  she 
was  putting  on  her  gloves.    "It  begins  : 

"  Welcome,  sweet  orphan  stranger.     Hail ! 
Come  join  the  dwellers  in  the  dale.' 

I  haven't  written  any  more  yet.  I  think 
that  is  enough  for  now,  don't  you  ?  It 
says  '  Welcome/  and  that  is  the  most  principal 
thing." 

'*  But  Rachel  isn't  an  orphan,"  objected  Miss 
Malcolm. 

''  Well,  she  hasn't  any  mother,  and  her 
father  has  gone  away — so  she  is  three-quarters 
of  an  orphan;  and  perhaps  her  father  will  be 
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drowned  or  something,  and  then  she'll  be  a 
whole  one/'  said  Patricia  cheerfully. 
''  And  Cross  wood  is  not  in  a  dale." 
"  You  are  so  particular,"  complained  Pa- 
tricia ;  "  you  can't  have  everything  just  as 
it  is  in  poytry.  Dale  is  an  awfully  nice  word 
for  a  node,  and  it  rhymes  with  hail.  Miss 
Malcolm,  shall  I  sing  it  as  the  train  comes  in, 
or  shall  I  kneel  down  and  recite  it  as  she  steps 
out  of  the  carriage  ?  I  sing  it  like  an  anthem, 
you  know,  and  then  the  words  sound  quite  a 
lot.  Like  this,"  and  she  began  to  chant,  in 
a  sweet,  shrill  voice  : 

"  Welcome,  Welcome,  Welcome  ! 
Welcome,  sweet  stranger — sweet  orphan  stranger. 
Hail  1  " 

"  Oh,  Patty,  be  quiet !  "  said  Miss  Malcolm,  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak  without  laughing.  ''  I 
don't  think  I  should  do  either.  It  might 
embarrass  her  to  be  welcomed  with  odes  at  the 
station.  By  the  way,  it  is  ode,  not  node.  I 
should  finish  it,  and  then  copy  it  very  neatly  on 
a  nice  sheet  of  paper." 

"  Oh,  you  always  say  that !  "  said  Patricia, 
with  an  impatient  shake  of  her  shoulders  ;  ''  and 
it  is  an  awful  bother  writing  it  out  very  neatly. 
You  don't  know  how  long  it  takes,  and  my 
spelling  always  looks  queer.  I  hke  to  recite  it 
ever  so  much  better." 

'*  Then  recite  it  to  her  when  we  get  home. 
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Now,  Patty,  sit  quite  still,  while  I  go  into  the 
station." 

"  Let  me  come  too,"  begged  Patricia ;  but 
Miss  Malcolm  was  firm,  so  she  consoled  herself 
by  taking  a  small  and  ragged  book  and  an  end 
of  pencil  out  of  her  pocket,  and  proceeded  to 
finish  the  ode. 

Rachel  felt  very  tired  and  very  dusty  and 
untidy  as  she  gathered  her  smaller  possessions 
together  when  the  train  drew  near  the  station. 
Her  black  dress  and  hat  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  dust,  her  hair  she  knew  was  rough,  and 
she  had  a  suspicion  that  there  were  smuts  on 
her  face.  Worse  than  all,  she  was  feeling  shy 
and  awkward  for  almost  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  which  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  she  had  never  before  had  to  go  entirely 
alone  among  complete  strangers. 

"  Well,  if  it  has  to  be  done,  I  must  get  ready," 
she  said  to  herself  as  she  got  up,  gave  her  dress 
a  vigorous  shake,  fastened  her  bag  with  a 
determined  snap,  brushed  her  hat,  and,  smooth- 
ing back  the  tawny  waves  of  her  hair  as  well  as 
she  could,  put  it  on,  fondly  hoping  it  was  straight 
Then  she  sat  down,  looked  anxiously  out  of  the 
window,  and  wondered  whether  anyone  would 
come  to  meet  her  ;  while  all  along  the  grassy 
side  of  the  railway  she  seemed  to  see,  in  large 
clear  writing,  the  words :  "  I  won't  have  a  girl 
here." 
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A  tall,  thin  lady  in  grey,  with  grey  hair  and  a 
sweet,  youthful-looking  face,  caught  her  eye  as 
the  train  came  into  the  little  country  station  ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  stopped  the  guard,  in  whose 
care  she  had  travelled,  came,  as  Rachel  mentally 
and  somewhat  ungratefully  expressed  it, "  fussing 
along/'  to  take  a  final  leave  of  his  charge. 

"  Here  we  are,'*  he  said  cheerily.  *'  Anyone 
to  meet  you,  miss  ?  That  is  right,'*  as  Rachel 
handed  out  her  bag  ;  and  before  she  had  time 
to  do  more,  the  lady  in  grey  came  forward  and 
asked  : 

''  Is  it  Rachel  Enderby  ?  I  am  Miss  Malcolm, 
from  Crosswood/' 

The  flickering  colour  in  Rachel's  cheeks 
deepened,  and  the  sudden  thought  flashed  into 
her  mind  : 

*'  Anstace  would  not  come  to  meet  me." 
Then  she  said,  very  quietly : 

"  Yes,  I  am  Rachel.  Thank  you,"  and  giving 
her  hold-all  to  a  porter,  she  stepped,  as  she  felt, 
right  out  of  the  railway  carriage  into  the  un- 
known new  life.  Like  a  girl  in  a  dream  she 
answered  Miss  Malcolm's  questions  about  her 
journey,  and  followed  her  outside  to  the  carriage, 
where  a  small  person  was  kneeling  on  the  seat, 
engaged  in  an  animated  discussion  with  the 
coachman.  Could  that  be  Anstace  ?  No,  it 
was  far  too  small ;  and  at  that  instant  Patricia 
turned,  and,  with  the  radiant  smile  that  won  for 
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her  all  hearts,  slipped  to  her  feet,  and  holding 
out  both  her  hands,  she  cried  : 

"  Oh,  Fm  so  most  dreffully  very  glad  to  see 
you !  And  are  you  very  tired  ?  And  please, 
will  you  be  my  friend  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  +^  t>e,"  said  Rachel,  forget- 
ting all  her  doahts  and  fears,  as  she  bent 
to  kiss  ^^*^  smiling  red  lips,  and  received  such 
a  hiT5  from  two  small  arms  as  she  had  seldom 
experienced ;  *'  and  won't  you  tell  me  your 
name  ?  " 

"  It's  Patricia  Brand,"  said  the  child  ;  "  and 
when  people  are  in  a  hurry,  they  say  Patty. 
Please,  if  Fm  your  friend,  may  I  call  you 
Rachel  ?  " 

**  Of  course,"  replied  Rachel,  as  she  sat  down 
by  Miss  Malcolm,  with  Patricia  and  her  bag 
opposite  ;  '*  what  else  should  you  call  me  ?  I 
have  no  other  name." 

"  You  are  so  big,"  explained  Patricia,  *'  and  I 
am  rather  little.  I'm  not  awf'ly  little,  am  I  ?  " 
And  she  stretched  out  her  legs  in  their  tan 
stockings  as  far  as  she  could. 

*'  Certainly  not,"  agreed  Rachel ;  "  your  legs 
are  quite  long." 

*'  Rather  too  long  sometimes,"  remarked  Miss 
Malcolm.  *'  Your  shoe  is  in  Rachel's  lap,  Patty." 

'*  It  is  quite  clean,"  said  the  child,  putting  her 
foot  down.  "  And  that  is  what  I  am  always 
telling  Goody — that  I  am  not  very  small,  you 
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know.  I  am  nine  years,  five  months,  two  weeks, 
and  five  days  old,  so  Tm  quite  growing  up.  But 
Goody  said  I  ought  to  say  Miss  Enderby,  which 
would  be  Korrible— now,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  Quite  horrible,"  agreed  Rachel  again  ;  "  I 
could  not  be  at  all  happy  if  my  friends  called  me 
that." 

Patricia  beamed  with  delight. 

*'  How  very  understanding  you  are  !     i^^^y 
Anstace  and  Goody  never  understand  like  that. 
I  know  we  shall  be  ever  such  friends,  and   I 
want  a  friend  most    badly.     I   was   going   to 
write  a  piece  of  poetry  about  it.     It  began  : 

"  Sad  and  lone  and  friendless, 
All  my  woe  is  endless, 

and  then  I  couldn't  think  of  any  more ;  so  I 
waited  till  you  came,  'cause  I  thought  if  you 
would  be  my  friend  I  should  be  all  right." 

''  And  the  '  endless  woe '  would  come  to  an 
end,"  said  Rachel. 

Patricia  nodded.  *'  You  see.  Miss  Malcolm  is 
Anstace's  friend,  and  Bonny  pairs  with  Judy  ; 
so  I  was  the  odd  man  out,  but  now  there  will  be 
you  and  me  ;  "  and  leaning  forward,  she  gave 
Rachel's  hand  a  loving  squeeze. 

"  But,  Patricia,"  interposed  Miss  Malcolm, 
'*  you  must  not  keep  Rachel  all  to  yourself. 
She  has  come  to  be  company  for  Anstace," 

Patricia  made  a  grimace. 
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"  Oh,  Anstace  !  '*  she  said,  with  scom  ;  "  why 
didn't  she  come  to  the  station  if  she  wanted 
Rachel  for  her  friend  ?  " 

Rachel's  smiling  face  suddenly  clouded.  The 
child's  merry  chatter  had  brought  sunshine  into 
her  thoughts  of  the  future  ;  she  had  forgotten 
Anstace,  and  all  her  forebodings  for  the  time. 
Miss  Malcolm,  who  had  allowed  Patricia  to  talk 
unchecked  because  she  saw  she  was  cheering 
Rachel,  wished  she  had  not  mentioned  Anstace. 
Before  she  could  think  of  any  way  of  changing 
the  subject,  however,  Patricia  looked  up,  and 
her  quick  eye  saw  the  trouble  in  Rachel's  face. 
''  You  are  not  afraid  of  Anstace,  are  you  ?  " 
she  said.  "  Why,  you  need  not  be.  I  was 
only  in  fun.  She  is  ever  so  pretty,  and  quite 
sweet — 'cepts  when  I  tease  her.  Of  course,  you 
and  she  will  be  friends  ;   only  I  want  you,  too." 

"  Look,  Rachel,"  said  Miss  Malcolm  ;  "  this 
is  Crosswood.  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy 
here." 

The  carriage  had  turned  into  a  long  drive, 
which  went  for  some  distance  through  the  park, 
and  Rachel  looked  eagerly  for  the  first  glimpse 
of  her  new  home.  Presently  they  drove  through 
a  white  gate  into  the  garden,  and  she  drew  a 
quick  breath  as  the  old  house  came  in  sight.  It 
was  of  red  brick,  mellowed  by  age  to  that 
most  homely  and  attractive  colour  to  which 
bricks    attain    in    time — a    quaint,    irregular 
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building,  mantled  in  creepers,  from  which  the 
windows — of  which  hardly  two  matched — peeped 
out  like  friendly  eyes  ;  at  one  corner  was  a  tower, 
and  over  the  door  a  deep  porch.  RachelV 
cheeks  grew  pink  as  she  espied  a  slim  young 
figure  standing  in  the  porch  ;  and  Patricia  cried  : 
''  There's  Anstace.  WeVe  got  her,  Anstace, 
and  she's  going  to  be  my  friend  as  well  as  yours 
— she  said  she  would  " 
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Anstace  came  forward  to  welcome  Rachel 
with  the  pretty  graciousness  that  was  natural  to 
her  in  her  best  moods  ;  and  if  Rachel  received 
her  advances  a  little  coldly  at  first,  Anstace  only 
thought  she  was  shy  and  made  herself  even  more 
winning  in  her  desire  to  make  the  desolate- 
looking  young  stranger  feel  at  home.  So  that  the 
doubts  Rachel  had  entertained  as  to  Anstace's 
probable  feelings  towards  herself  were  all 
finally  disposed  of  in  the  first  hour  of  her  life 
at  Crosswood. 

The  two  girls  went  together  up  the  old  oak 
staircase  with  its  wide,  shallow  steps,  and  Anstace 
opened  the  door  of  the  small  sunny  room  that 
had  been  so  daintily  prepared  for  Rachel,  and 
where  a  maid  had  already  brought  her  bag  and 
hold-all. 

"  My  room  is  next  this,"  said  Anstace ;  "  so  you 
will  not  be  lonely.  There  is  a  door  behind  that 
wardrobe.  Don't  you  think  it  would  seem  more 
friendly  and  sociable  if  we  had  it  moved,  so  that 
we  could  open  the  door  at  least  sometimes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  perhaps  it  would,"  agreed  Rachel ;  and 
Anstace  turned  to  the  maid : 
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"Hudson,  I  think  you  might  put  the  ward- 
robe beyond  the  door,  so  that  it  can  be  opened 
when  we  want  it  so." 

Hudson  said  nothing.  She  knew  Miss 
Anstace's  ways  of  old ;  but,  as  she  confided  to 
Sarah  afterwards,  ''she  thought  the  more." 

''Miss  Anstace  is  Uke  a  weathercock,"  she 
remarked;  "never  two  hours  the  same." 

"  Our  weathercock  has  been  pointing  due  east 
for  more  than  a  week,"  suggested  Sarah,  who 
was  fond  of  Anstace ;  "  I  begin  to  think  it  be 
stuck.  Of  course.  Miss  Anstace  could  not  tell 
what  she  wanted  till  she  saw  the  other  young 
lady ;  and  now  to  look  at  her,  poor  dear,  with 
her  black  frock,  is  enough  to  melt  a  stone  to 
pity.  No  wonder  Miss  Anstace  have  turned 
over." 

Hudson  shook  her  head,  and  turned  a  stalwart 
shoulder  to  the  small  wardrobe  they  were 
moving;  but  she  said  no  more,  except  to  tell 
Sarah  to  make  haste  and  unpack  Rachel's 
things,  and  to  be  sure  and  leave  the  room  tidy. 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  mind  my  not  coming  to 
the  station,"  said  Anstace,  as  the  two  girls  went 
downstairs.  "I  think  it  is  so  horrid,  meeting 
for  the  first  time  like  that.  But  I  am  truly  glad 
you  have  come,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
happy  here.  I  only  trust  you  won't  find  it  so 
dull  that  you  will  wish  yourself  away." 

Rachel  did  not  reply  at  once.     In  spite  of 
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Anstace's  welcome,  a  wave  of  longing  for  school, 
for  Miss  Denison,  for  Benita  and  Frances,  for  the 
old  familiar  Ufe,  swept  over  her.  She  could  not 
help  it.  In  two  days  the  girls  would  be  going 
back,  and  she  would  have  no  more  part  or  lot  in 
their  busy,  happy  life.  Anstace  looked  sharply 
at  her.  "  Didn't  you  want  to  come  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  No,  I  did  not ;  at  least,  not  very  much," 
said  Rachel  slowly ;  "  and  I  don't  think  you 
wanted  me  to  come." 

"  What  makes  you  say  that  ?  I  have  told 
you  I  am  glad,  and  I  truly  am." 

"  Yes,"  Rachel  turned  to  her  a  little  doubt- 
fully ;  "  but  did  you  want  it  at  first  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  what  of  that  ?  How 
could  I  tell  that  I  should  like  you  until  I  saw 
you  ?  And  Uncle  James  kept  on  saying  what  a 
sensible  girl  you  were.  As  if  anybody  would 
like  a  sensible  girl  to  live  with  them.  Of  course 
I  expected  you  would  be  a  regular  frump  ;  and 
instead  of  that  you  look  quite  nice,  and  not 
sensible  at  all." 

Rachel  laughed. 

"  What  a  compliment !  "  she  said.  "  Well,  as 
you  have  confessed,  I  will  do  so  also.  I  did  not 
want  to  come  here,  but  my  father  wished  it ; 
and  I  mean  to  settle  down  and  be  quite  happy 
with  you.  Only,  it  may  take  a  little  time  ; 
because,  you  know,  I  have  had  to  give  up  all  my 
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old  life — my  home,  my  friends,  my  school- 
fellows, all  I  knew  and  cared  for ;  and  everything 
is  strange,  and " 

"  I  know,*'  Anstace  slipped  her  hand  into 
Rachel's  arm ;  *'  but  it  won't  be  strange  long. 
I  want  you  to  be  quite  at  home  and  happy  here. 
You  will  try  to  like  me,  won't  you  ?  "  and  she 
looked  anxiously  at  Rachel's  serious  face. 

Rachel  turned  and  kissed  her. 

"  I  do  like  you,"  she  said,  "  and  I  shall  love 
you  soon.  Oh,  we  shall  get  on,  and  we  shall  do 
it  all  the  better  for  telling  each  other  the  truth 
to  begin  with.  And  I  will  try  not  to  be  too 
sensible  to  suit  you.  If  you  see  it  becoming  too 
overpowering,  pinch  me,  and  I  will  relapse  into 

folly." 

The  two  girls  had  lingered  on  the  stairs  to 
finish  their  talk,  and  just  then  the  gong  sounded. 

"  That  is  tea,"  said  Anstace  ;  '*  you  must 
want  yours,  and  I  have  kept  you  talking  here. 
Isn't  Patricia  a  pickle  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  is  dear,"  answered  Rachel,  as 
they  went  on  downstairs,  '/  and  very  amusing." 

**  Oh,  she  is  too  funny  for  words,  but  a  dread- 
ful monkey.  After  tea  you  will  see  the  others. 
Judith  is  the  sweetest  thing  you  ever  saw." 

They  had  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  a  long, 
low,  old-fashioned  room,  with  a  French  window 
opening  on  to  the  terrace,  where  a  peacock 
was  strutting  about,  meekly  followed  by  his 
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humbler  consort.  As  Rachel  looked  out  over 
the  sunny  garden  to  the  valley  beyond  it,  and 
the  hills  on  the  other  side,  she  felt  as  though  a 
happy  bit  of  life  was  opening  before  her,  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  happened.  Anstace  was 
winsome  to  look  at,  and  full  of  merry  talk  ; 
while  Miss  Malcolm,  who  presided  over  the  tea- 
pot, had  something  about  her  that  fascinated 
Rachel.  She  was  not  as  scholarly  as  Miss 
Denison,  but  she  was  evidently  an  intelHgent 
and  cultured  woman.  Her  wavy  and  abundant 
grey  hair  gave  distinction  and  charm  to  her 
sweet  face,  which,  in  spite  of  traces  worn  by  the 
passing  years,  had  an  unquenchable  youthful- 
ness  in  the  bright,  dark  eyes  and  in  the  curves  of 
a  very  expressive  mouth. 

'*  She  won't  work  me  up  for  exams. ,*'  reflected 
Rachel ;  ' '  she  does  not  look  that  sort ;  but  I  may 
learn  a  great  deal  from  her,  and  her  voice  is 
like  music.'* 

They  had  scarcely  finished  tea  when  a  sound 
of  footsteps  in  the  hall,  and  a  knock  at  the  door, 
were  immediately  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
the  three  children.  Patricia  at  once  flung 
herself  on  Rachel ;  and  having  embraced  her 
effusively,  perched  herself  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair,  and  looked  defiantly  at  Anstace,  who 
only  laughed  at  her. 

The  second  child,  a  little  boy  of  six,  in  a 
brown  hoUand  smock  and  blue  serge  knicker- 
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bockers,  came  and  stood  in  front  of  Rachel 
with  his  feet  planted  wide  apart  and  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

''I'm  Bonny/'  he  remarked,  staring  at  her 
with  round,  hazel  eyes.     ''  Good  afternoon." 

*'  Good  afternoon,"  replied  Rachel,  holding 
out  her  hand,  into  which  he  thrust  a  friendly 
little  fist.     "  Is  your  name  really  Bonny  ?  " 

"  No,  my  name  is  Roger  Lindsay  Brand,  but 
they  calls  me  Bonny  always,  'cepts  when  I  say 
my  catechism." 

"  Why  ?  " 

Bonny's  face  broke  into  a  slow,  wide,  dimpling 
smile,  that  revealed  two  rows  of  small,  square, 
milk-white  teeth. 

''  'Cause  I'm  so  ugly,"  he  announced,  cheer- 
fully. 

Rachel  laughed,  and  kissed  him.  There  was 
something  irresistibly  comic  in  the  child's 
appearance.  Though  he  was  by  no  means 
pretty,  he  was  far  from  being  ugly  or  even 
plain,  being  indeed  quaintly  attractive.  His 
hair,  which  was  decidedly  red,  curled  in  little 
soft  rings  all  over  his  small,  round  head  ;  his 
very  wide-open,  sparkling  eyes  were  hazel,  with 
a  glint  of  green  in  them  ;  his  forehead,  where  it 
had  been  shaded  with  his  hat  and  his  hair,  was 
very  white,  but  his  tip-tilted  nose,  his  rosy 
cheeks  and  dimpled  chin  were  covered  with  j 
freckles.  His  mouth  was  well-shaped,  but  wide, 
and  almost  always  smiling. 
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"  That  isn't  why/'  interposed  Patricia  ;  "  it 
is  to  extinguish  him  from  father,  'cause  they've 
got  the  same  name." 

''  Is  your  father's  name  Roger  ?  "  asked 
Rachel. 

''  No,"  answered  Bonny,  gravely  ;  "his  name 
is  Colonel  Brand,  but  mother  calls  him  Roger, 
and  so  does  Uncle  James  ;  so  it  made  confusion 
for  me  to  be  Roger  too.  But  father  isn't  in  the 
catechism,  so  then  I  say  my  right  name." 

''  I  see,"  said  Rachel ;  "  and  how  old  are 
you  ?  " 

''I'm  six  years  and  two  months  and  one 
week,  and  I  forget  the  hours  and  days  and 
minutes  ;  but  I  know  it  is  a  good  many.  It's 
dreffly  difficult  remembering  them,  'cause  they 
alter  so  quick.  And  Patricia  is  more  than 
nine,  and  Judy  is  three  and  a  bit." 

''  Oh,  you  great  big  story,  I  are  not !"  exclaimed 
an  indignant  small  voice  ;  ''  I'm  all  but  four. 
You  know,  111  be  four  in — ^in — quite  presently." 

"  Judith,  Judith,  we  don't  call  people  '  big 
story  '  down    in  the  drawing-room,"  reproved 
Miss  Malcolm;   ''we  say,  'Excuse  me.  Bonny 
you  made  a  mistake.'  " 

"  But  ascuse  me,  Miss  Maccom  ;  he  didn't 
make  no  mistake,  'cause  he  knowed  it  quite 
well,"  protested  Judith,  who  sat  on  Miss 
Malcolm's  knee. 

If  the  other  two  children  were  attractive, 
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Judith  was  most  lovely.  Rachel  thought  she 
had  never  seen  anything  so  much  like  a  child 
angel  as  Judith  as  she  first  saw  her.  She  was  a 
little,  slenderly-made  child,  who  looked  less 
than  four  years  old ;  her  hair  was  a  silky 
golden  tangle,  out  of  which  looked  a  small, 
sweet  face  tinted  Uke  a  pink  wild  rose,  with 
very  dark  blue  eyes,  a  dainty  little  nose,  a  red 
mouth  that  seemed  made  for  kisses,  and  a  dear 
little  round  chin.  Neither  freckle  nor  sunburn 
ever  marred  the  delicacy  of  Judith's  complexion, 
and  the  expression  of  her  face  was  simply 
angelic — even  when  she  was  abusing  her 
brother. 

*'  Won't  you  come  and  speak  to  me  ?  /'  invited 
Rachel ;    "  I  want  to  know  your  name,  too." 

"I'm  Judy,"  said  the  child,  and  slipping  off 
Miss  Malcolm's  lap  she  crept  to  Rachel's  side  on 
her  hands  and  knees. 

"I'm  a  kitten,"  she  announced ;  "  a  Persian 
one,  with  blue  eyes.     Mew — mew." 

"  Her  right  name  is  Judith  Olivia,"  explained 
Patricia ;  "  but  she  can't  say  it.  Father  calls 
mother  Olivia." 

"  And  she  can't  remember  Inja  neither,"  said 
Bonny  ;  "  she's  a  baby." 

"  I  are  not  a  baby,"  objected  Judith,  for- 
getting she  was  a  kitten  and  jumping  up.  "  I 
are  ever  so  very  big ;  and  I  could  amember 
Inja  if  I  tried.     It's  a  nasty  old  place." 
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"  It  isn't.  Father  and  mother's  there  ;  so  it 
must  be  nice."  But  Judith  shook  her  curly 
head. 

"  It  isn't  nice  ;  Goody  said  it  weren't." 

"  Goody  doesn't  know.  She's  never  been 
there.     Have  you  ?  "  turning  to  Rachel. 

''  No,"  confessed  Rachel ;  ''I  never  have. 
What  is  it  Uke  ?  "  she  asked. 

Bonny  screwed  up  his  mouth  and  eyes  for  a 
minute,  while  he  reflected ;  then  he  said, 
slowly  : 

"  Anstace  Ijas  never  been  there  either,  nor 
Miss  Malcolm  ;    only  us.     We  was  born  there." 

*'  But  we  are  not  Injuns,"  said  Patty  quickly  ; 
"  we  are  all  EngUsher  than  anybody,"  with  a 
defiant  glance  at  Anstace. 

"  But  what  is  India  like  ?  "  repeated  Rachel. 

"  Well,"  said  Bonny,  "  Inja  is  a  very,  very 
hot  place  ;   and  it  never  rains  there." 

'*  What,  never  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 

"  Never,"  repeated  Bonny,  severely. 

"  But  I  thought  they  had  what  they  call  the 
rainy  season,"  said  Rachel ;  ''I  am  sure  I  have 
heard  that  they  do  ;  and  then  it  rains  a  great 
deal  all  at  once.  And  when  the  rain  does  not 
come  the  rice  will  not  grow,  and  then  they  have 
a  famine." 

Bonny  stared  at  her  for  a  few  seconds  in 
amazement. 

'*  It    never    rains    in     Inja,"    he     repeated, 
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emphatically ;  "  and  the  rice  does  grow,  and 
they  never  haves  no  famines.  Famines  is  in 
the  Bible,  'bout  Jo  vis  and  his  brethren/' 

''  But  I  have  heard  of  famines  in  India,'' 
persisted  Rachel. 

Bonny  stamped  his  foot  in  exasperation. 

"  But  they  don't,"  he  declared  ;  ''  and  who- 
ever told  you  that  has  never  been  in  Inja,  and 
didn't  know  much  about  it." 

Rachel  laughed,  and  pinched  his  rosy  cheek, 
at  which  he  tried  to  tickle  her  ;  and  they  had  a 
merry  scuffle,  which  ended  on  his  being  flat  on 
the  floor,  with  Rachel's  foot  on  his  wriggUng 
body. 

''  Now  he's  down,  he's  down ! "  cried  Patricia, 
dancing  about  ;  "  put  your  foot  on  his  neck, 
Rachel  and  me  and  Judy  will  turn  our  thumbs 
down,  so's  you  shall  kill  him,  hke  the  gladdy- 
waiters  in  the  Roman  history  stories." 

"  No,  I  think  we  will  turn  our  thumbs  up  this 
time,"  said  Miss  Malcolm  ;  ''  and  here  comes 
Goody,  to  t-^.ke  you  to  bed." 

"  Simon  says  '  Thumbs  up/  "  cried  Bonny, 
jumping  to  his  feet,  with  his  hair  in  wild  con- 
fusion and  a  very  red  face. 

''  But  Rachel  is  your  conqueror,"  said 
Patricia,  '*  and  you  will  have  to  be  her  vassal." 

"  I'll  conquer  her  next  time,"  retorted  Bonny, 
throwing  his  arms  round  Rachel's  waist  and 
lifting  his  feet  off  the  groimd.     Being  unused 
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to  this  form  of  embrace,  and  quite  unprepared 
for  such  a  weight,  Rachel  tottered  and  was 
easily  pulled  to  the  ground,  to  the  huge  delight 
of  the  children,  who  flung  themselves  shrieking 
upon  her  and  were  promptly  picked  off  by  their 
nurse. 

"  Get  up,  Miss  Patricia.  For  shame,  Master 
Roger.  Is  that  the  way  to  treat  a  young  lady, 
and  she  tired  from  a  long  journey  ?  " 

Rachel  sprang  up,  flushed  and  laughing  ;  and 
kissed  them  all  round  for  good-night. 

*'  Fm  sure  we  are  making  her  quite  at  home," 
Said  Patricia,  gravely ;  "  and  I  don't  know, 
Anstace,  what  there  is  to  laugh  at  in  that." 

The  two  little  ones  went  away  with  Goody, 
Miss  Malcolm  retired  to  her  own  room  to  write 
letters,  and  the  girls  and  Patricia  were  left 
alone.  Where  Patricia  was,  conversation  never 
languished  ;  and  she  hastened  to  inform  Rachel 
that  she  intended,  when  she  grew  up,  to  be  a 
poet. 

'*  I'm  a  little  one  now,"  she  modestly  added. 

''Then  I  suppose  you  are  very  fond  of 
poetry,"  said  Rachel. 

Patricia  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  other  people's  poytry 
much,"  she  replied.  "  Some  of  it  is  difficult, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  dull.  I  found  a  nice 
piece  once,  about  a  horse  called  Roland,  that 
galloped  and  carried  some  good  news  some- 
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where.  It  was  by  Browning,  but  when  I 
looked  in  the  book  called  '  Browning '  in  the 
library,  I  couldn't  find  it  or  any  more  like  it — 
and  the  poytry  that  was  there  didn't  seem  to 
mean  anything.  Then  there's  Wordsworth ; 
he's  rather  silly.  And  Cowper's  dreadful 
dull." 

''  I  wouldn't  say  so,  if  I  were  you,"  remarked 
Anstace  ;  ''  because  people  might  think  you 
silly  and  dull." 

''  Why,  they  couldn't,  'cause  I'm  not,"  said 
Patricia.  ''  My  poytry  will  be  interesting,  and 
quite  easy  to  understand." 

"  And  of  course  you  work  hard  at  your 
lessons,  so  that  you  may  be  a  good  poet,"  said 
Rachel,  ruffling  up  the  child's  soft,  curly  hair. 

Patricia  stared.  '*  No,"  she  said  severely  ; 
*'  I  don't  bother  about  that,  'cause  I  heard 
Uncle  James  say  one  day  that  poets  were  born, 
not  made.  So  if  I  am  born  a  poet,  it  is  all 
right,  you  see.  Would  you  like  to  see  some  of 
my  poytry  ?  " 

"  Very  much,"  replied  Rachel,  politely  ;  while 
Anstace  groaned,  and  murmured  that  it  was  a 
comfort  that  Goody  would  come  back  in  ten 
minutes. 

Patricia  produced  her  exercise  book. 

''  It  gets  torn  with  carrying  it  about,"  she 
explained  ;  "  but  if  I  left  it  in  the  nursery 
Goody  would  be  sure  to  burn  it.    She  has  na 
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ap-pre-ci-a-tion  of  poytry,  and  only  thinks  the 
book  is  dirty  and  torn.  When  I  have  written 
enough  pieces,  I  shall  make  a  book  called  '  The 
Last  Poems  of  Patricia  Brand/" 

''  But  why  last  poems  ?  ''  asked  Rachel. 

"  Oh,  people  generally  call  it  that.  It  sounds 
very  interesting.  Besides,  they  will  be  the  last 
till  I  write  some  more.  And  I  mightn't  live 
very  long,  you  know.  Poets  are  very  apt  to 
die.  Oh,  do  you  know,"  turning  suddenly  to 
Anstace,  ''  Sam  is  a  bit  of  a  poet  ?  " 

*'  And  who  may  Sam  be  ?  "  asked  Anstace, 
lazily. 

*'  Well,  I  should  think  you  would  know  that. 
He's  the  boy  that  cleans  the  knives  and  boots 
and  things,"  said  Patricia.  "  I  made  a  verse 
about  the  boots,  and  showed  it  to  him,  and  he 
said  he  made  some  poytry  once.     It  was — 

"  '  Dark  was  the  night, 
The  moon  shone  bright.' 

Now,  wasn't  that  pretty  good  for  a  boot-boy  ? 
And  he  said  it  only  took  him  two  days  to  think 
it  out.  He  wants  to  be  a  butler  when  he  grows 
up  ;  but  I  told  him  it  would  be  easier  to  be  a 
poet,  so  he's  going  to  think  about  it.  Now  I 
will  read  the  last  poem  I  finished  to  you."  She 
turned  over  the  pages  of  her  book,  and  began 
to  read,  in  a  very  emphatic  and  matter-of-fact 
voice : — 
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"  My  Grave  :  a  Dirge. 

"  I  see  the  violets  on  the  bed, 
They  make  me  wish  I  could  be  dead  ; 
Then  violets  on  my  grave  should  grow. 
And  purple  pansies  in  a  row. 

"  The  daffodil  should  gently  wave 
Its  golden  head  above  my  grave  ; 
The  hollyhock  and  picotee 
Should  all  grow  there  to  cover  me. 

'*  A  rose  bush,  with  its  flowers  red. 
Should  quiet  stand  above  my  head  ; 
And  lilies  white,  and  tall  and  sweet. 
Should  scent  the  place  where  lie  my  feet. 

"  Above  the  rest  a  lilac  tree 
Shall  drop  its  little  leaves  o'er  me ; 
And  one  red-flowering  currant  bush 
Shall  bid  the  passing  stranger,  '  Hush.' 

*'  Hush,  passing  stranger,  here  below 
Lies  one  who  lived  in  pain  and  woe  ; 
Weep  not  for  her,  her  pain  is  past 
She's  sleeping  here  in  peace  at  last." 

Patricia    paused,     breathless ;      and    Anstace 
continued,  in  a  plaintive  tone — 

"  Hush,  passing  stranger,  here  I  lie, 
'Neath  mignonette  and  cherry  pie  ; 
Now  let  your  softest  tear-drops  flow 
On  me  and  on  my  flower  show." 

"  Did  you  make  that  ?  "  cried  Patricia,  in 
astonishment.  "  I  never  knew  you  could  make 
poytry.     It  isn't  half  bad.  -  That  flower  show 
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comes  Jn  rather  well.     What  are  you  laughing 
at,  Anstace  ?  '' 

''  I  am  hysterical/'  said  Anstace,  wiping  her 
eyes.  '*  It  upsets  me  to  contemplate  your 
grave,  even  with  a  flower  show  thrown  in." 

"  Oh,  I  shan't  be  in  it  for  years  and  years,'' 
said  Patricia,  cheerfully.  "  I  daresay  you'll  die 
first.  You  are  awfully  much  older  than  me, 
you  know.  I  wrote  it  because  poets  nearly 
always  write  dirges  and  things  like  that.  It's 
the  longest  piece  I  ever  did,  and  I  think  it  is 
pretty  good,"  she  added. 

'*  I  am  sorry  you  have  so  much  pain  and  woe," 
remarked  Rachel ;  ''  you  look  very  well  and 
cheerful,  considering." 

''  I  haven't  had  much  of  it  yet,"  said  Patricia  ; 
"  but  I  daresay  I'll  get  it  before  I  die.  And 
anyhow,  they  always  say  things  like  that  in 
poytry." 

''  Now,  Patricia,  I  am  sure  it  is  time  you  went 
to  bed,"  said  Anstace  ;  ''  Rachel  and  I  want  to 
be  quiet.  Too  much  of  your  poetry  is  very 
upsetting  to  the  brain,  especially  after  a  long 
journey." 

''  But  I  just  want  to  show  you  something 
first,"  and  Patricia  produced  a  large  and 
crumpled  sheet  of  paper  from  a  very  small 
pocket.  This  she  carefully  smoothed  and 
handed  it  to  Anstace,  saying — 

"  Just  read  that." 
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Anstace  took  it,  and  read  slowly  aloud — 

"  Patricia  Brand.    Poet. 

'*  Valentines.  Verses  for  Crismas  and 
Eester  cards,  Motoes  for  crakers,  peices  to 
resite  at  Bands  of  Hope  and  other  enter- 
tanements  ritten  at  the  shortest  nottis. 
Eppytaffs  also  when  required.  Terms 
very  moddrate.  Half  the  prophets  given 
to  forrin  misions.  Aply  erly.  Pay 
before.    No  creddit  given." 

'*  I'm  going  to  write  all  the  servants'  valen- 
tines," said  Patricia  ;  ''  a  penny  for  six  lines, 
three-half-pence  for  twelve,  twopence  for 
twenty.  A  set  of  six,  assorted,  for  ninepence. 
Let  me  do  some  for  you,  Anstace." 

*'  You  shall  write  my  '  epp3rtaff  when  re- 
quired,' "  said  Anstace  ;  ''  and  if  you  don't  go 
to  bed  at  once,  I'll  write  yours." 

"  Oh,  do,  do  ! "  cried  Patricia,  skipping  about ; 
''  what  will  you  say  ?  " 

"  Here  lies  one  Pat, 
A  tiresome  cat," 

said  Anstace,  and  Patricia's  voluble  objections 
to  this  choice  composition  were  only  cut  short 
by  Goody,  who  appeared  at  that  moment  and 
took  forcible  possession  of  her. 

''  I  don't  believe  that  child  ever  stops  talking 
while  she's  awake,"  said  Anstace  ;   "  just  listen 
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to  her  discoursing  to  Goody  all  the  way  up  the 
stairs/' 

''  What  a  dear,  funny  little  thing  she  is !  "  said 
Rachel. 

''  Yes/'  replied  Anstace,  "  when  you  do  not 
get  too  much  of  her.  Her  poytry,  as  she  terms 
it,  is  convulsing  sometimes  ;  only  I  daren't  tell 
her  so,  or  she  would  plague  me  everlastingly 
with  it.  She  really  has  a  notion  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm  ;  but  she  isn't  a  bit  poetical  or  senti- 
mental, and  the  things  she  selects  to  write  about 
are  astounding.  I  think  Bonny  is  really  my 
favourite.     He  is  such  a  jolly  little  scrap." 

*'  Judith  is  the  prettiest,"  said  Rachel. 

"  Oh,  Judy  is  perfect  to  look  at,  and  the 
sweetest  thing  alive  ;  but  Bonny  is  the  most 
amusing." 
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A  TWIN   SISTER 

Rachel  soon  settled  comfortably  into  her 
new  life.  It  was  a  great  change  from  the 
one  she  had  been  leading,  and  she  missed  some 
things ;  yet  she  had  sufficient  sense  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that,  though  she  could  no 
longer  study  in  the  way  to  which  she  had  become 
accustomed,  she  was  dwelling  in  a  very  cultured 
atmosphere,  and  was  learning  things  that  would 
not  have  been  taught  in  the  rigid  limits  of  study 
at  St.  Catherine's. 

Every  morning  the  girls  spent  three  hours  in 
the  schoolroom,  chiefly  in  lessons  from  the 
masters  who  came  from  the  adjoining  town  or 
in  preparation  for  them.  In  the  afternoon  they 
walked,  and  in  their  walks  they  learnt  very 
much  almost  unconsciously.  After  their  tea  at 
five,  they  read  aloud  and  worked  for  two  hours, 
and  it  was  then  they  got  their  real  education 
from  Miss  Malcolm  :  for  the  books  chosen  were 
standard  works  of  English  literature  in  its 
various  branches — so  they  learned  history,  by 
reading  biography  and  novels  ;  geography,  by 
reading  travels ;    and  became  well  acquainted 
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with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  EngUsh 
minds,  by  reading  the  hves  and  works  of  our 
poets,  essayists  and  dramatists.  They  read 
aloud  in  turn  with  Miss  Malcolm,  and  thus 
acquired  that  most  valuable  accomplishment ; 
and  as  discussion  of  what  they  read  was  always 
encouraged,  they  learned  to  talk  and  think 
intelhgently. 

"  I  am  learning  a  great  deal,*'  wrote  Rachel 
to  Miss  Denison  ;  '*  it  is  quite  different  work 
from  getting  up  subjects  for  an  exam.  ;  but  I 
feel  that  I  am  making  real  progress.  Perhaps  I 
do  not  go  forward  as  quickly  as  I  used  to  do 
with  you,  but  it  seems  as  though  my  knowledge 
was  spreading  out  more  widely,  and  also  in 
some  ways  striking  deeper  root.  At  St. 
Catherine's  we  went  straight  on  in  a  rather 
narrow  road,  with  a  fixed  goal  in  view.  Here 
we  have  time  to  wander  sometimes  into  the 
fields  on  either  side.'' 

In  reply,  Miss  Denison  expressed  her  pleasure 
at  this  description. 

"  That  is  my  ideal  of  education,"  she  wrote  ; 
"  but  one  that  a  teacher  in  a  school  like  St. 
Catherine's  can  never  carry  out.  Had  I  private 
pupils,  as  Miss  Malcolm  has,  I  should  certainly 
work  on  similar  lines." 

"  I  do  not  think  either  Anstace  or  I  can  be 
described  as  a  saint,  nor  as  a  persecuting  sinner," 
Rachel  wrote  to  Frances,   who   had    inquired 
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which  rdle  she  was  filling.  "  We  are  really 
wonderfully  good  friends,  considering  how  we 
were  forced  on  each  other.  She  is  quick- 
tempered, and  a  Httle  exacting  ;  but  her  cross- 
ness is  very  soon  over,  and  she  is  very  bright  and 
affectionate.  I  think  she  really  Hkes  me.  As 
for  me,  I  fancy  I  am  rather  more  patient  and 
reasonable  than  I  used  to  be,  and  I  say  this 
because  I  do  not  take  much  credit  for  it.  It 
isn't  goodness,  or  even  common-sense  ;  it  is 
circumstances.  When  my  mother  was  alive,  I 
always  knew  I  had  someone  who  would  be  sure 
to  stand  between  me  and  trouble,  and  however 
tiresome  and  disagreeable  I  made  myself  I  knew 
she  would  come  between  me  and  the  con- 
sequences of  my  tiresomeness.  She  might  scold 
me,  and  tell  me  I  had  been  wrong ;  but  she 
would  help  me  out  of  my  scrapes,  all  the  same. 
But  now  I  feel  that  I  stand  on  my  own  feet,  and 
if  I  don't  make  friends  and  keep  them  I  shall 
have  a  horrid  time  ;  and  if  I  quarrel  and  make 
trouble  for  myself,  I  may  get  no  scolding,  but  I 
shall  get  no  help  either.  And  that  feeUng 
makes  me,  almost  without  knowing  it,  more 
careful  about  what  I  do  and  say.  I  was 
conscious  that  I  was  being  more  careful  for  a 
long  time  before  I  found  out  the  reason  of  it. 
I  wonder  if  all  girls  who  have  no  mothers  feel 
like  that.  I  know,  of  course,  that  father  is  very 
good  to  me  ;   but  his  love  is  quite  different  and 
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there  are  lots  of  things  he  does  not  understand. 
I  think  another  thing  that  helps  Anstace  and 
me  to  get  on  is  that  Miss  Malcolm  is  so  full  of 
tact  and  goodness.  I  really  believe  she  manages 
us  both,  though  we  do  not  often  find  it  out/' 

Whatever  the  reason  was,  Anstace  and  Rachel 
did  agree  remarkably  well ;  and  in  all  the  six 
years  she  had  Uved  at  Crosswood,  Miss  Malcolm 
had  never  heard  so  few  complaints. 

If  Rachel  had  feared  that  life  would  be  dull 
and  quiet  in  a  country  house  after  the  excite- 
ment of  a  large  school,  she  was  speedily  dis- 
abused of  that  idea.  Where  Patricia  was, 
monotony  found  no  place,  and  her  constant 
endeavours  to  escape  from  the  nursery  and  join 
herself  to  the  elder  girls  provided  continual 
surprises  for  Anstace  and  Rachel,  who  were 
never  sure  at  any  moment  that  her  shrill  voice 
might  not  interrupt  their  conversation,  and 
her  mischievous  face  peep  out  from  some  un- 
expected corner.  Search  they  never  so  care- 
fully before  they  began  to  walk  or  talk,  Patricia 
invariably  appeared  sooner  or  later,  and  then,  as 
Rachel  expressed  it,  '*  things  began  to  happen.'' 

''  I  believe  that  child  has  the  gift  of  making 
herself  invisible,"  said  Anstace  when  Patricia 
suddenly  appeared  from  behind  a  tree  as  they 
were  crossing  the  park  one  afternoon ;  ''  how 
can  she  have  followed  us  without  our  seeing 
her  ?  " 
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Rachel  could  not  explain,  and  Patricia  only 
giggled  wickedly.  Anstace  ordered  her  to  go 
home,  and  they  had  a  war  of  words  which  ended 
in  victory  for  neither*  The  elder  girls  resumed 
their  talk,  and  Patricia  went  on  in  front 
tossing  a  tennis  ball  and  catching  it. 

They  had  almost  forgotten  she  was  there 
when  a  sudden  cry — 

''  Anstace — Rachel — come  !  He'll  catch  me," 
startled  them,  and  looking  round,  no  Patricia 
was  to  be  seen. 

"What  is  it?  Where  are  you^?  "  they 
shouted,  but  the  only  answer  was  a  still  more 
terrified,  "  Oh,  come,  come  quick !  Hell  have 
me,  he  truly  will!" 

They  were  at  the  edge  of  the  park  by  this 
time,  and  a  loud  bellow  made  Rachel  climb  up 
and  look  over  the  wall  into  a  wide  meadow  on 
the  other  side,  where  a  young  bullock  stood  in 
the  middle  with  a  decidedly  unfriendly  expres- 
sion, while  a  number  of  his  comrades  had 
gathered  behind  him.  Another  piteous  cry  of 
"  Oh,  why  don't  you  come  ?  I  know  Til  be 
killed,"  revealed  the  whereabouts  of  Patricia, 
who  was  perched  among  the  lower  branches  of  a 
large  elm  tree  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
cattle.  She  had  lost  her  hat,  her  face  was  full 
of  terror,  and  she  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  keeping  her  place  in  the  tree.  A 
louder  and  more  threatening  bellow  made  her 
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scream  and  slip  a  little  lower,  the  bullock 
meanwhile  pawed  the  earth,  and  lowered  his 
head  in  a  way  that  was  really  alarming.  Rachel 
did  not  think  he  was  really  dangerous,  but  there 
was  the  chance  that  he  meant  mischief,  and 
Patricia  must  certainly  be  rescued  from  her 
perilous  position. 

''  Hold  on !  We're  coming ! ''  cried  Rachel,  but 
Patricia  slipped  again,  clutched  frantically  at  a 
branch  and  cried  dismally — 

''  I  can't,  I'm  slipping  all  the  time." 

'*  I  can  get  over  the  wall,"  said  Rachel,  "  but 
can  I  get  Patty  safely  to  the  gate  ?  " 

''  She  can  run  very  fast."  Anstace  measured 
the  distance  with  her  eye  as  she  spoke. 
''  But  it's  a  good  way ;  still,  if  she  falls  she  is 
done  for.  Wait,  Rachel.  I  know.  Here,  Rollo  !  " 

RoUo,  a  young  Irish  terrier,  gleefully  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  followed  Anstace  to  the 
gate  of  the  field  and  rushed  headlong  towards 
the  astonished  herd.  While  he  careered  round 
the  meadow  pursued  by  the  bullocks  Patricia 
dropped  from  her  perch  into  Rachel's  arms, 
and  they  joined  Anstace  in  the  lane,  when  a 
whistle  recalled  the  reluctant  and  panting 
Rcllo  from  the  sport  he  loved. 

*'  And  that  comes  of  little  girls  going  where 
they  are  not  wanted,"  said  Anstace  severely,  as 
the  somewhat  subdued  and  very  dishevelled 
Patricia  pushed  back  her  hair  and  put  on  her 
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hat.  At  the  first  word  of  blame,  however,  her 
spirit  rose,  *'  That  comes  of  big  girls  being  so 
unagreeable,"  she  retorted.  "  A  person  must  do 
something  if  nobody  won't  talk  to  her,  and 
when  my  ball  went  over  the  wall  of  course  I  had 
to  go  and  get  it ;  and  then  that  old  thing  came 
bellowing  at  me,  and  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Stokes  he 
must  not  put  such  cross  cows  in  that  field ;  and 
if  rd  been  gored  and  killed,  perhaps  you'd  have 
been  a  bit  sorry,  Anstace  Lindsay,  and  wished 
you'd  been  kinder." 

¥it  *  m  * 

"  Rachel,"  said  Anstace,  one  evening,  when 
she  had  been  a  month  at  Crosswood,  ''  let  us 
tell  each  other  about  our  past  lives.  It  will 
make  it  more  interesting  for  both  of  us,  and  give 
us  more  to  talk  about." 

''  I  don't  think  we  often  lack  subjects  for 
conversation,"  said  Rachel,  laughing. 

It  was  a  lovely  June  evening,  and  the  two 
girls  were  sitting  at  the  open  window  of  the 
school-room,  which  was  really  more  like  a 
young  lady's  sitting-room,  it  was  so  daintily 
furnished  and  fitted.  They  had  finished  their 
usual  evening  reading,  and  Miss  Malcolm  had 
gone  out.  Anstace  was  deftly  threading  beads 
for  necklaces  ;  Rachel,  resting  her  arms  on  the 
window  ledge,  was  feasting  her  eyes  on  the 
exquisite  tints  of  the  sunset  sky. 

''  Look,  oh,  do  look,  Anstace  ! "  she  exclaimed; 
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"  it  changes  every  minute.  How  can  you  sit 
looking  at  those  silly  beads  when  all  this  is 
before  your  eyes  ?  *' 

Anstace  laughed ;  and,  dropping  the  chain 
she  was  making  into  her  lap,  she  looked  up. 

*'  We  always  have  exquisite  sunsets  here," 
she  said.  '*  I  have  had  them  nearly  all  my  life, 
so  I  suppose  that  is  why  I  do  not  always  look  at 
them.  Who  was  it  said  that  if  a  bell  was  rung 
and  a  fee  charged  to  see  the  sunset,  we  should 
flock  to  it  every  night  ?  In  the  autumn  they 
are  gorgeous.  But  I  p  omised  to  send  four 
bead-chains  to  the  sale  of  work  at  the  Rectory 
next  week,  and  this  is  the  first  :  so  that  is  really 
why  I  was  concentrating  my  attention  on 
'  silly  beads.'  " 

''I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Rachel,  turning 
from  the  window  and  taking  the  dainty  chain 
in  her  hand ;  "  how  pretty  it  is.  Where  do 
you  get  such  sweet  beads  ?  " 

"  Aunt  Olivia,  the  children's  mother,  sent 
me  most  of  them  from  India.  That  is  why  my 
chains  always  sell.  The  beads  are  not  like 
those  used  by  most  people.  Tell  me  about 
your  home,  Rachel,  if  you  don't  mind,  and  what 
you  did  before  you  came  here." 

"  I  am  like  the  knife-grinder,"  said  Rachel ; 
"  '  story — why,  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell, 
sir.'  Mine  has  been  a  very  uneventful  life. 
Like  you,  I  am  an  only  child,  and  I  lived  in  a 
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very  common-place  house  in  a  very  common- 
place country  town." 

''  A  small  house  ?  "  asked  Anstace. 

Rachel    leant    against    the    window-frame, 
watching  the  setting  sun. 

''  No,  tolerably  big,''  she  answered  ;    "  not 
like   this,   of  course,   but   not   small.     A   real 
country  doctor's  house — red  brick,  tall  and  flat, 
with  the  front  door  opening  right  on  the  street, 
a  brass  plate  on  the  door,  and  wire  blinds  to  the 
windows  on  either  side  of  it.     One  of  these  was 
the  surgery,   and  the  other  the  dining-room. 
But  at  the  back  there  was  a  really  sweet  draw- 
ing-room, where  m^other  and  I  sat  almost  always, 
with  a  French  window  opening  into  a  charming 
old-fashioned  garden  with  high  walls  all  round 
it,  making  it  quite  private.      And  against  the 
walls  were  beautiful  peach  and  pear  and  plum 
trees,  and  in  the  middle  an  old  lawn  like  green 
velvet,  and    three  or  four  big  trees — a  cedar, 
two  elm.s,  and  some  beeches ;  and  in  one  of 
the  elms  there  was  my  swing.     And  there  was  a 
dear  old  summer-house,  with  coloured  glass  in 
the  windows,  red  and  blue  and  yellow.     When 
I  was  little,  I  used  to  look  through  the  yellow  on 
dull  days,  and   then  everjrthing  looked  sunny  ; 
and  through  the  blue  on  hot  days,  to  make  it 
look  cool.     Nothing  ever  makes  me  feel  quite 
so  much  like  a  small  child  as  looking  at  a  garden 
through  coloured  panes  of  glass." 
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"  Go  on,"  begged  Anstace,  as  Rachel  paused. 

"  That  is  all/'  said  Rachel,  '*  except  the 
flowers.  Lots  of  roses  and  lilies  and  wall- 
flowers and  stocks,  and  all  sorts  of  sweet,  old- 
fashioned  flowers.  And  a  violet  bed  in  one 
corner,  and  lilies  of  the  valley  in  another  ;  and 
right  down  at  the  end,  behind  the  hawthorn 
hedge,  a  kitchen  garden,  and  beyond  that  the 
stables." 

''  It  sounds  sweet,"  said  Anstace  ;  "  did  you 
always  live  there  ?  " 

''  I  was  born  there,  and  so  was  father — and 
his  father,  and  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
father. They  were  all  doctors,  and  all  called 
Richard  Enderby  ;  and  the  mistake  was  that 
I  wasn't  a  boy  to  carry  on  the  name  and 
practice." 

''  You  could  have  been  a  doctor,"  said 
Anstace  ;  "  you  can  be,  I  mean.  There  are 
plenty  of  women  doctors." 

''  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  I  never  wanted  to  be, 
and  I  am  sure  father  would  not  wish  it.  If  they 
had  known  I  was  going  to  be  the  only  child,  I 
should  have  been  called  Richenda,  but  I  was 
named  after  my  grandmother,  and  '  Richard  ' 
was  saved  for  the  boy  who  never  came.  When 
I  was  little,  I  used  to  pretend  I  had  a  brother 
Dick,  and  play  games  with  him  in  the  garden. 
He  was  a  dreadfully  naughty  boy,  and  I  used 
to  put  all  the  fault  on  him  when  I  broke  or 
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spoilt  anything.  When  I  was  seven,  I  went  to 
a  day  school ;  I  had  been  taught  at  home  till 
then.  And  when  I  was  twelve,  I  was  sent  to 
St.  Catherine's  School,  which  I  left  when  I 
came  here.  That,  madam,  is  my  history  up  to 
date,"  and  with  a  smile  and  a  light  word, 
Rachel  tried  to  cover  the  fact  that  there  were 
bits  of  her  life  which  she  could  not  yet  talk 
about.  Anstace  understood,  and  was  half  sorry 
she  had  made  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
tell  each  other  about  their  past.  She  went  on 
silently  with  her  bead-threading  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  she  said, 

"  You  made  one  mistake,  Rachel ;  you  said 
you  were  an  only  child,  like  me,  but  I  had  a 
twin  sister." 

"  A  twin  sister ! "  cried  Rachel,  wheeling 
round  to  face  her  in  surprise  ;  '*  how  truly 
thrilling !  But  where  is  the  other  of  you  ? 
Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  in  a  softer  tone  ; 
*'  perhaps  she  is  dead." 

"  She  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  it." 

"  '  Curiouser,  and  curiouser,'  "  quoted  Rachel, 
under  her  breath  ;  "  but  this  is  very  interesting. 
How  can  you  not  be  sure  ?  " 

The  last  crimson  and  golden  gleam  was  fading 
from  the  sky.  Rachel  turned  from  the  window, 
sat  down  opposite  Anstace,  and  took  up  a  frock 
she  was  making  for  Judith's  doll. 
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"Is  it  a  secret  ?  "  she  asked ;  "or  can  you 
tell  me  all  about  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  secret/'  answered  Anstace.  "  My 
father  was  Uncle  James's  younger  brother.  He 
lived  in  Elderford,  sixteen  miles  from  here ;  I 
will  show  you  the  house  some  day,  when  we 
drive  that  way.  My  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  nearly  two  years 
after  they  were  married  two  little  girls  were 
born — I  and  my  sister  Cynthia.  When  we 
were  three  or  four  months  old,  both  mother's 
parents  died  within  six  weeks,  and  she  had  a 
serious  illness  ;  she  was  ill  for  many  months,  and 
no  one  thought  she  would  recover.  I  was  sent 
here.  My  grandmother  was  alive  then,  and  I 
stayed  with  grandmother  and  Uncle  James  for 
nine  months.  Cynthia  went  to  an  old  friend 
and  schoolfellow  of  mother's  who  lived  in 
Devonshire,  and  she  never  came  back." 

"  Did  she  die  there  ?  Why  were  you  not 
sent  to  tne  same  place  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  we  were  too  young  to  mind 
being  separated,  and  two  babies  were  a  good 
deal  for  one  person  to  take.  Granny  offered  to 
have  both,  but  father  thought  it  would  be  too 
much  for  her  ;  and  just  then  Mrs.  Waynflete 
came  to  see  mother,  and  offered  to  take  one.  So 
I  was  sent  here  with  our  nurse,  and  Mrs. 
Waynflete  took  Cynthia  and  got  a  new  nurse 
for  her." 
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"  And  then  she  died  ?  " 

"  For  three  or  four  months  father  got  very 
good  accounts  of  her.  She  was  a  bigger, 
stronger  child  than  I,  and  that  was  why  she 
was  chosen  to  go  the  farthest  away.  Then 
when  mother  was  beginning  to  mend,  and  they 
were  hoping  she  would  soon  be  able  to  have  us 
back,  there  came  a  letter  to  say  that  Cynthia 
had  died,  after  three  or  four  hours'  illness,  from 
croup.  Father  went  straight  off  to  Devonshire  ; 
I  hardly  know  why  he  went,  for  as  the  poor 
baby  was  dead,  he  could  not  do  anything.  And 
when  he  got  there,  he  found  the  Waynfietes 
gone  and  their  house  shut  up.  He  saw  the 
baby's  grave,  and  the  nurse  who  lived  in  the 
village  told  him  about  her  illness,  and  how  Mrs. 
Waynflete  was  so  broken-hearted  that  she  could 
not  stay  in  the  house  but  went  straight  away  to 
Spain.  She  wrote  to  father  from  there,  and 
sent  a  lock  of  the  baby's  hair — and  that  was  all. 
See,  I  have  it  in  this  little  locket,  which  was 
mother's  ;  it  is  all  I  have  of  my  sister." 

Rachel  looked  at  the  very  tiny  brown  curl  of 
hair,  which  surrounded  a  *'  C  "  in  seed  pearls  in 
the  small  locket,  and  Anstace  went  on  with  her 
story — 

"  They  were  obliged  to  break  it  to  mother, 
and  the  shock  and  sorrow  made  her  so  much 
worse  that  she  was  not  able  to  have  me  back  for 
nearly  six  months  more." 
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"  But  what  makes  you  not  sure  the  baby 
died  ?  "  asked  Rachel.  ''  Was  not  your  father 
sure  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  father  and  mother  had  no  doubt  of  it. 
If  they  had,  of  course  they  would  have  tried  to 
find  out.  It  is  Goody  who  believes  she  did  not 
die.'' 

"  Goody  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is  the  children's  nurse  now ;  but 
she  used  to  be  mine,  and  she  believes  to  this  day 
that  Mrs.  Waynflete  stole  Cynthia  and  took  her 
to  Spain." 

"  But  why  ?  How  ?  "  asked  Rachel,  be- 
wildered. 

''  Well,  I  must  say  there  were  some  very 
queer  things  about  it.  Mrs.  Waynflete,  who 
was  older  than  mother,  had  been  married 
several  years,  and  she  had  no  children,  which 
was  a  great  trouble  to  her.  When  we  were 
born  she  wrote  and  begged  and  implored 
mother  to  let  her  have  one.  Of  course  mother 
would  not,  but  she  told  her  if  she  really  wanted 
to  adopt  a  child,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
get  one  ;  and  she  replied  that  she  could  not  take 
a  strange  child,  but  she  would  love  to  have  one 
of  mother's.  Then,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of 
mother's  illness,  she  came  posting  up  from 
Devonshire  to  see  her,  she  said,  though  she  had 
been  told  that  she  was  too  ill  to  see  anybody. 
And  when  father  accepted  her  offer  to  take  one 
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child,  she  was  very  anxious  that  Goody  should 
not  go  with  her.  It  was  suggested  at  first  that 
as  I  was  the  deUcate  one,  perhaps  the  Devon- 
shire air  would  do  me  good  ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
knew  it  was  quite  decided  that  Goody  was  to 
have  charge  of  me,  she  strongly  advocated  my 
remaining  in  my  native  air,  and  said  she  was 
afraid  to  take  a  delicate  baby  so  far.  Then, 
what  was  still  more  strange,  though  she  had 
been  so  extremely  fond  of  mother,  after 
Cynthia's  death  they  never  met  again.  As 
soon  as  mother  was  well  enough  to  travel,  she 
wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Waynflete,  to  hear  all  about 
her  baby  :  so  father  took  her  to  Spain,  but 
Mrs.  Waynflete  went  to  Cannes  the  week  before 
they  arrived.  They  followed  her  there,  and 
found  she  had  gone  to  Italy  ;  and  from  there 
she  wrote  that  they  were  sailing  at  once  for 
California.  As  far  as  we  know,  she  never  came 
back  to  England.  Another  queer  thing  was, 
that  though  the  nurse  was  left  behind  when  they 
went  to  Spain,  she  followed  them  in  a  month, 
and  remained  with  them.  Now  if  the  baby  was 
dead,  why  did  they  want  the  nurse  ?  " 

''  Perhaps  Mrs.  Waynflete  wanted  her  for  a 
maid,''  suggested  Rachel. 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  Anstace  ;  "  but  she  had  a 
maid  who  had  been  with  her  for  many  years." 

''  Something  may  have  happened  to  her. 
How  did  they  know  the  nurse  went  to  Spain  ?  " 
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"  Because  when  mother  came  back  from 
Cannes,  she  went  to  Devonshire,  and  wanted  to 
see  the  nurse  ;  and  then  she  was  told  that  Mrs. 
Wa3mfiete  had  sent  for  her." 

''  But,  Anstace,  if  your  father  saw  the  baby's 
grave  ?  '' 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Anstace  ;  *'  I  am  never 
sure  whether  I  beheve  she  died"  or  not.  It  is 
Goody  who  is  so  certain  that  she  is  ahve." 

'*  What  makes  her  think  so  ?  " 

''  Oh,  lots  of  little  things  that  are  very 
convincing  to  her.  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it  until  three  or  four  years  ago,  when 
Goody  told  me  the  story.  I  got  quite  excited 
about  it,  and  went  to  Uncle  James  ;  but  he 
laughed,  and  said  it  was  a  mare's  nest.  Goody 
declares  she  should  have  known  if  the  baby  had 
died,  she  should  have  felt  it.  I  asked  her  why 
mother  did  not  feel  she  was  not  dead,  and  she 
said  it  was  because  she  was  so  ill." 

"  I  don't  understand  how  it  could  be," 
repeated  Rachel. 

''  Nor  do  I,  but  Goody  has  it  all  worked  out 
to  her  own  satisfaction  ;  and  when  Goody's 
mind  is  made  up,  no  power  on  earth  will  turn 
her.  She  thinks  they  smuggled  the  baby  away, 
and  buried  a  little  coffin  full  of  stones — or 
something  of  that  sort.  It  is  rather  odd  that 
they  buried  the  poor  little  thing  so  quickly. 
When  father  arrived  it  was  Tuesday,  and   she 
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died  late  on  Saturday  night,  so  it  was  only  about 
three  days.  Yet  the  funeral  was  not  only  over, 
but  the  Waynfletes  were  gone.  The  letter 
announcing  her  death  came  on  Monday.  Father 
could  not  leave  till  Tuesday,  but  he  quite 
expected  that  she  would  be  buried  on  Wednesday 
and  that  he  would  be  in  time.  I  daresay  Goody 
is  mistaken,  but  it  is  rather  interesting  to  think 
that  perhaps  I  have  a  sister  somewhere  who  may 
turn  up  some  day." 

"  Was  she  like  you  ?  " 

"  Goody  says  she  was  my  '  living  image,' 
only  decidedly  better  looking.  Certainly  the 
curl  in  my  locket  is  very  much  the  colour  my 
hair  used  to  be.  It  is  darker  now.  If  you  ever 
come  across  a  beautiful  girl  who  reminds  you  of 
me,  ask  her  if  her  name  is  Cynthia  Lindsay.*' 

''  But  of  course  if  they  really  stole  her  they 
would  give  her  a  new  name,''  said  Rachel ; 
''  and  she  would  be  called  Waynflete.  Did 
Mrs.  Waynflete  write  to  your  mother  ?  " 

''  Yes,  two  or  three  times.  She  said  she  could 
not  bear  to  meet  her  after  what  had  happened, 
which  was  ridiculous  ;  and  after  a  year  or  so 
she  ceased  to  write." 

*'  Did  your  mother  live  long  afterwards  ?  " 

"  She  died  when  I  was  eight,  and  my  father 
six  months  afterwards  ;  and  then  Goody  and  I 
came  here.  Once,  when  I  was  about  ten.  Uncle 
James  took  me  to  London  for  a  week,  for  a 
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great  treat ;  and  in  the  hotel  there  were  a  lady 
and  a  little  girl.  Goody  never  saw  anything  of 
the  child  but  her  back  once,  for  they  had  a 
private  sitting-room ;  and  they  left  the  day 
after  we  arrived.  But  she  declared  the  child 
was  Cynthia,  because  she  saw  her  going  up- 
stairs and  thought  it  was  me,  until  the  child 
went  into  a  room  that  was  not  ours.  She  firmly 
believes  the  lady  was  Mrs.  Waynfiete,  and  that 
she  left  in  a  fright  when  she  found  we  were  in 
the  hotel.  Really,  I  suppose  the  little  girl  was 
about  my  size,  and  had  hair  the  same  colour, 
which,  as  mine  is  quite  an  ordinary  brown, 
proves  nothing." 

''  She  ought  to  have  a  mole  or  a  mark  of  some 
kind  to  prove  her  identity,''  said  Rachel. 

''  Or  a  necklace  firmly  soldered  on,''  said 
Anstace,  laughing ;  "  but  I  was  so  much 
smaller  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing us,  so  none  of  the  time-honoured 
devices  had  been  adopted.  Why,  Rachel,  it  is 
nine  o'clock.  Miss  Malcolm  will  think  we  have 
gone  to  bed,"  and  the  two  girls  quickly  went  to 
the  drawing-room. 
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THE   DOWER   HOUSE 

"  Let  us  go  over  to  the  Dower  House,"  said 
Anstace,  one  afternoon ;  *'  Rachel  has  never 
seen  it/' 

''  Do  you  mean  that  pretty  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  park  ?  "  asked  Rachel.  "  I  have 
often  wondered  who  lived  there/' 

''  No  one  lives  there  now/'  replied  Anstace  ; 
"  it  belongs  to  Uncle  James,  and  is  much 
prettier  inside  even  than  it  is  outside.  Shall  I 
bring  the  key,  Miss  Malcolm,  so  that  we  can 
take  Rachel  over  it  ?  " 

The  house,  which  was  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
the  Manor,  was  a  good-sized  ornamental  cottage, 
which  appeared  to  consist  chiefly  of  gables  and 
odd-shaped  projecting  windows.  It  was  at  the 
edge  of  the  park  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  piece  of 
the  park  had  been  enclosed  many  years  before, 
and  on  it  the  house  had  been  built,  surrounded 
by  a  rather  large  garden.  All  the  windows  had 
leaded  casements  and  diamond  panes.  There 
was  a  deep  porch,  covered  with  roses  and  honey- 
suckle. The  garden  was  the  most  charming  that 
Rachel  had  ever  seen,  not  even  excepting  her 
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own  beloved  garden  at  home.  On  one  side  of 
the  house  was  a  bowhng  green,  on  another  a  rose 
garden,  an  old  sun-dial  stood  near  the  porch, 
and  a  small  pond,  with  gold-fish  and  a  fountain, 
and  a  quaint  summer-house  filled  two  corners. 
Rachel  stood  and  gazed  in  speechless  admiration, 
much  to  the  dehght  of  Anstace. 

''  Oh,  why  does  no  one  Uve  in  this  heavenly 
place  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  hope  nobody  never  will,"  exclaimed 
Patricia,  poking  her  head  out  through  the 
summer-house  window ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  Bonny  and  Judy  came  round  from  the 
other  side  of  the  house  and  flung  themselves  on 
Miss  Malcolm.  "  If  anybody  hved  here,''  con- 
tinued Patricia,  "  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  come 
here."  And  it  was  noticed  that  she  had  the 
inevitable  pencil  in  one  hand  and  book  in  the 
other.  **  Goody  brings  us  here  most  days. 
Bonny  and  Judy  plays  on  the  green,  and  I 
writes  poytry  in  the  arbour.  It's  a  most 
poetical  place." 

*'  Come  and  feed  the  little  fishes,"  clamoured 
Judy,  dragging  at  Miss  Malcolm's  hand,  and 
producing  some  fragments  of  biscuit  from  her 
pocket.  "  Please  come  with  me  to  feed  them. 
Goody  won't  let  me  go  my  lone." 

*'  I  should  think  not,"  said  Patricia  loftily  ; 
"  you'd  be  drownded  in  the  pond,  and  then  Pd 
have  to  write  your  epitaph." 
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Judith  took  no  notice  of  this  threat,  which 
she  heard  very  frequently.  They  all  went 
round  by  the  pond,  and  each  child  scattered 
some  crumbs  in  the  water,  after  which,  to  their 
great  dehght.  Miss  Malcolm  turned  on  the 
fountain. 

*'  Our  Great-aunt  Anne  lived  here  when  I  first 
came,''  said  Anstace  ;  "  she  was  Uncle  James's 
aunt,  and  since  she  died  it  has  been  empty. 
Uncle  James  would  let  it  if  he  met  with  a 
suitable  tenant ;  but  of  course  he  is  very 
particular,  and  no  one  has  turned  up  yet." 

"  Is  it  furnished  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  it  is  cleaned  and  aired  regu- 
larly. Mrs.  Bence,  at  the  West  Lodge,  has 
charge  of  it.     Come  in." 

Anstace  unlocked  the  door,  and  they  stepped 
into  a  square-tiled  hall,  panelled  with  oak,  and 
furnished  as  a  sitting-room,  with  a  table,  some 
old  oak  chairs,  and  chests,  a  settle,  a  spinning 
wheel,  and  an  open  hearth  for  a  wood  fire.  On 
one  side  of  the  hall  was  the  drawing-room, 
which  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  house  ;  at 
one  end  was  a  window,  looking  into  the  rose 
garden,  and  at  the  other  a  glass  door,  leading 
on  to  the  bowling  green.  On  the  other  side,  the 
dining-room  was  in  front,  and  a  small  library 
behind. 

"  And  where  is  the  kitchen  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 

"  Along  there,"  explained  Anstace,  opening  a 
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green  baize  door  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  and 
showing  a  long,  winding  passage  ;  ''  it  is  built 
out  in  that  queer  kind  of  wing  you  saw  outside. 
I  always  think  the  architect  forgot  the  kitchen, 
and  added  it  afterwards/' 

The  twisted  oak  staircase  led  to  a  gallery 
overlooking  the  hall,  from  which  the  bedrooms 
opened.  These  were  small  and  low,  but  quaint 
and  pretty,  with  diamond-paned  casements  under 
the  gables,  tall  wainscots,  and  what  Rachel 
herself  described  as  "  story-book  furniture,  all 
spindle-legs  and  dimity.'' 

''  Aunt  Anne  died  when  I  was  eleven,"  said 
Anstace  ;  ''  and  this  has  always  been  a  kind 
of  play-house  for  me.  Uncle  James  promised 
me  that  when  I  was  twenty-five,  if  I  was 
not  married,  I  should  come  and  live  here. 
Once  when  I  was  twelve  I  came  here  with 
Goody  and  one  of  the  maids,  and  Rosemary 
Vane,  and  stayed  a  week." 

*'  Is  she  the  Rector's  daughter  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  has  two,  Rosemary  and  Alys,  who 
had  lessons  with  me  until  they  went  away  to 
school.  We  often  used  to  come  and  have  tea 
here." 

"  Who  got  it  for  you  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  we  brought  cakes  and  things.  Mrs. 
Bence  lit  a  fire,  and  Goody  got  tea  for  us. 
There  are  lovely  cups  and  things.  Nothing  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  house  except  the  silver. 
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Rosemary,  Alys  and  I  used  to  dress  up  in  some 
of  Aunt  Anne's  old  brocades  ;  there  is  a  box  full 
in  the  blue  bedroom.  And  we  used  to  have  tea 
out  of  tiny  old  cups  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  is  too  bad,''  cried  Patricia, 
in  a  very  injured  voice.  She  had  followed  them 
upstairs,  and  had  been  listening  with  great 
interest.  "  You  had  all  the  treats,  Anstace. 
We  never  come  here  to  tea  and  dress  in  brocade. 
It  all  comes  from  having  an  old,  second-hand 
nurse." 

Rachel  laughed — "  A  second-hand  nurse  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Patricia  wrathfuUy ;  "  if  you 
have  a  nurse  of  your  very  own  from  the 
beginning,  she  thinks  you  are  the  best  child  in 
the  world,  and  gives  you  treats  ;  but  we  had  an 
ayah  till  we  came  here,  and  when  she  went 
back  to  Inja,  we  had  Anstace's  cast-off  nurse; 
and  she  is  always  telling  us  what  a  good  child 
Anstace  was,  and  how  different  from  us.  Now 
I  daresay  she  was  different  from  us,  but  could 
anybody  ever  imagine  she  was  good  ?  " 
Patricia  paused,  and  gazed  around  with  an  air 
of  incredulity.  B^t  as  no  one  took  up  the 
argument,  she  continued — *'  So  of  course  she 
gave  Anstace  all  manner  of  treats  with  tiny 
cups  and  brocade  ;  but  by  the  time  she  comes 
to  us,  she  thinks  it  is  treat  enough  to  have  her 
to  wash  our  faces  and  put  soap  in  our  eyes." 

"  But    when    I    was    small,    Patricia,"    said 
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Anstace,  "  Goody  used  to  tell  me  I  was  the  worst 
child  she  ever  saw  ;  and  she  used  to  say  that  a 
certain  Flora  McFee,  whose  nurse  she  had  been, 
was  a  little  angel.  So  cheer  up  ;  I  daresay  that 
in  time  she  will  say  you  were  the  comfort  of  her 
life/' 

"  rd  much  rather  she  gave  me  treats  now," 
said  Patricia ;  then,  turning  to  Miss  Malcolm, 
who  came  to  see  what  they  were  so  long  doing 
upstairs,  she  begged  : 

''  Mayn't  we  come  here  to  tea  one  day  and 
dress  in  brocade,  Miss  Malcolm  ?  It  would  be  a 
treat  for  Rachel,  too  ;   wouldn't  it,  Rachel  ?  " 

Rachel  said  she  would  like  it  very  much,  if 
Miss  Malcolm  did  not  object ;  and  Patricia  was 
promised  that  afternoon  tea  at  the  Dower 
House  should  be  arranged  for  one  day  soon. 

They  went  then  to  Miss  Anne's  bedroom,  to 
look  at  the  costumes  in  the  old  oak  chest,  which 
greatly  excited  Patricia,  who  wanted  to  try 
them  all  on  at  once. 

"  Those  were  Great-aunt  Anne's  books,"  she 
said,  when  Miss  Malcolm  insisted  on  returning 
the  brocade  trains  and  lace  shawls  to  the  box  ; 
"  she  kept  every  one  she  ever  had  from  the 
time  she  was  a  little  girl.  Some  of  her  books 
are  sweet  " — and  she  knelt  down  before  a  low 
book-case  of  dark  wood  and  pulled  two  or  three 
quaint-looking  little  volumes  out  of  the  bottom 
shelf. 
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"  That  is  the  one  that  first  made  me  want  to 
write  poytry,"  she  said,  holding  up  a  small,  thin 
book  with  marbled  paper  sides  and  a  red 
leather  back.  ''  I  thought  all  po3rtry  was  dull 
till  I  found  this  ;  but  it  is  really  nice.  Much 
better  than  the  poytry  in  the  books  called 
'  Tennyson  '  and  '  Browning/  in  the  library  at 
home.     Listen,  Rachel,''  and  she  read  : 

''  '  Mama,  my  head,'  poor  William  said, 
'  So  very  badly  aches. 
Tell  brother  there  I  cannot  bear 
That  tiresome  noise  he  makes.' 

"  *  I'm  sure,'  said  John,  '  if  I  had  known. 
Dear  brother,  you  were  ill, 
I  would  have  read,  or  drawn,  instead. 
And  have  remained  quite  still.' 

** '  Good  boys,'  said  she.    '  Oh.  ever  be 
Thus  kind  to  one  another  ; 
I  am,  my  dear,  much  pleased  to  hear 
Your  answer  to  your  brother.'  " 

"  Now,  anybody  can  understand  that,"  re- 
marked Patricia,  as  she  put  down  the  book. 

''  I  am  not  so  sure,"  objected  Anstace  ;  ''  the 
first  line  of  the  third  verse  has  always  struck  me 
as  being  obscure. 

''"'Good  boys,"  said  she.'  Now,  who  may 
'  she  '  be  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  boys'  mother,  of  course,  stupid," 
said  Patricia  ;   *'  who  else  could  it  be  ?  " 

"  Their  nurse,  or  their  sister,  or  their  cousin, 
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or  their  aunt,  or  any  female  friend  or  relation  " 
said  Anstace  ;  ''  it  does  not  say  '  mother/  only 
just;  she/"  ^ 

"But^it  begins,  'Mama,'"  contended  Pa- 
tricia; '' so  it  must  be  their  mother.  My  word  » 
if  you  call  that  difficult,  Anstace,  what  would 
you  do  with  that  book  called  '  Browning  '  ?  " 

''  Words  fail  me  to  describe  my  feehngs,"  said 
Anstace  ;  "  ignorant  I  may  be,  but  I  hope  I'm 
humble.  Really,  though,  these  books  are  full  of 
choice  bits.  Hear  this."  She  had  picked  up  a 
httle  square,  drab  volume,  from  which  she  began 
to  read  solemnly  : 

"  There  lived  in  a  house  by  the  sid-e  of  a  miU, 
A  little  girl  once  who  could  never  be  still ;    '  .  • ' 
Her  tongue  was  so  long,  'twas "  's 

"That  is  a  very  siU/^Vx..''  Interrupted 
Patricia,  who  was  only  too  fami.  ar  with  the 
poem  in  question. 

"  If  the  cap  fits "  began  Anstace. 

''  It  doesn't  fit,  but  I'm  tired  of  that  chatter- 
box. 

"  How  do  you  hke  this,  then  ?  "  asked  Rachel  : 
"  Really,  Ann,  I  wish  you'd  be 
A  little  careful—there,  you  see. 
You've  turned  your  cup  and  saucer  o'er 
And  spilled  your  mHk  upon  the  floor." 

^^  "  That  is  rather  a  nice  one,"  said  Patricia, 
and  there  is  a  beauty  in  that  little  book  about 
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a  vain  little  girl  who  would  wear  her  best  dress, 

and  said  : 

"  But,  nurse,  I  tell  you  I  will  wear  it. 
Or  else  for  spite  I'm  sure  I'll  tear  it ; 
You  naughty  nurse,  you  always  tease  me. 
And  never  try  a  bit  to  please  me." 

''  She  must  have  been  a  nice  child,"  said  Rachel. 

'*  The  nurse  was  just  like  Goody  is  sometimes, 
when  she  won't  give  us  treats,"  remarked 
Patricia,  as  she  put  the  books  back  on  the  shelf. 
''And  there  she  is  calling  me  now.  Fm  sure  it 
can't  be  tea-time." 

The  tea-party  at  the  Dower  House  was  finally 
fixed  for  the  following  Wednesday,  and  on 
Tuesday  the  children  and  Goody  went  to  the 
West  juodqe,  to  ask  Mrs.  Bence  to  fight  a  fire  for 
them  on  ti'^-  next -afternoon.  In  a  surprisingly 
short  time  mey  came  back,  and  burst  into  the 
school-room  where  Miss  Malcolm  and  the  elder 
girls  were  sitting. 

'*  They've  gone  and  let  the  house!  cried 
Patricia,  in  a  stale  of  hot  indignation  ;  "  and 
we  can't  have  tea,  nor  dress  up,  nor  nothing." 

"  Let  the  Dower  House !  "  exclaimed  Anstace ; 
"  who  told  you  that  ?  " 

'*  Mrs.  Bence.    We  went  to  the  Lodge,  and 

she  said  the  Rector  had  just  been  to  tell  her  it 

was  let,  and  she  must  go  and  get  it  ready;  the 

horrid  old  people  are  coming  on  Friday  week. 

"  I  am'very  sorry,  Patty,"  said  Miss  Malcolm  ; 
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"  but  we  can't  help  it,  you  know.     I  daresay  Mr. 
Vane  will  be  here  presently,  to  tell  us  about  it." 

Patricia,  who  was  usually  a  most  cheerful 
young  person,  appeared  quite  overwhelmed  by 
this  trouble.  She  sat  in  the  window-seat,  with 
a  most  woe-begone  countenance,  twisting  her 
handkerchief  into  knots,  and  kicking  her  feet 
most  discontentedly. 

"  No,  I'm  not  coming,"  she  snapped,  when 
Bonny  ventured  to  remark  that  Goody  was 
calling  them.  '*  I  can't  go  walking  about  when 
my  heart  is  breaking,"  she  said.  "  Miss  Mal- 
colm, please  tell  him  I  needn't  go." 

"  But  I  think  you  must  go  presently,"  said 
Miss  Malcolm  ;  "  you  may  wait  a  few  minutes. 
Bonny,  run  and  ask  Goody  if  she  will  please  take 
this  note  for  me.  Judy  can  go  with  her,  and 
you  and  Patricia  can  wait  till  she  com.es  back, 
if  you  like." 

"  I  do  hate  those  horrid  people,"  remarked 
Patricia,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Why,  Patsie,  they  may  be  quite  nice.  Per- 
haps we  shall  get  to  know  them,  and  they  may 
be  our  dearest  friends,"  said  Miss  Malcolm 
cheerfully. 

"  They  won't  be  my  dearest  friends,"  asserted 
Patricia ;  '*  they  will  be  my  most  detested 
enemies." 

"  Then  you'll  have  to  love  them,"  said  Bonny, 
who  had  come  back. 
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"I  shan't!" 

"  Then  you'll  be  dreadful  wicked,  worse  than 
the  Parisees,  'cause  it  says  in  my  text  this 
morning,  '  Love  my  enemies,'  "  said  Bonny, 
with  a  wide  smile. 

Patricia  considered  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Well,  then,  they  shan't  be  my  enemies,"  she 
said,  after  reflection  ;  "  they  shall  be  awful, 
monstrous  sinners  that  I  mustn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  ;  and  when  I  meet  them  in  the  road 
I  shall  turn  my  eyes  away  like  this." 

"  You'll  terrify  them  if  you  make  such 
grimaces,"  said  Anstace ;  "  you  look  Uke  a 
dying  duck  in  a  thunder-storm." 

"  Here's  old  Mr.  Vane  coming,"  announced 
Patricia,  in  a  lamentable  voice  ;  '*  will  he  come 
in  here.  Miss  Malcolm  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  he  will ;  he  generally  asks 
where  we  are,  and  walks  in.  Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Vane,"  and  Miss  Malcolm  turned 
to  greet  the  Rector,  who  walked  in  at  that 
moment. 

The  Dower  House,  he  informed  them,  was  let 
for  six  months  certainly,  possibly  for  longer, 
and  the  tenants  wished  to  come  in  at  once. 
Mrs.  Bence  would  do  all  the  cleaning  that  was 
necessary,  and  he  had  called  to  ask  if  Miss 
Malcolm  and  Anstace  would  go  and  remove 
such  things  as  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  house — 
the  celebrated  brocades,  the  more  valuable  of 
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the   old   china,    and   a   few   books   and   other 
articles  of  special  family  interest. 

"  Cheer  up,  Patty,"  said  Anstace,  turning  to 
the  child,  who  still  sat  in  the  window  regarding 
the  Rector  with  gloomy  eyes  ;  "  we  can  have 
our  tea-party  when  we  go  to  turn  out.  Can  we 
go  this  afternoon,  Miss  Malcolm  ?  Won't  that 
make  you  feel  better,  Patricia  ?  '' 

"  No,"  rephed  Patricia  ;  "  nothing  will  ever 
make  me  happy  now  that  horrid  people  are 
coming  to  my  Dower  House,  and  my  bowling 
green  ;  and  I  think,"  turning  vengefully  on  the 
Rector,  ''  you  might  have  known  how  unhappy 
it  would  make  us  all,  and  might  have  kept  them 
away." 

"  But,  my  dear  Patricia,"  began  Mr.  Vane, 
with  a  look  of  much  concern  on  his  kindly  face! 

''  Vm  not  your  dear  Patricia  any  more,"  said 
Patricia  ;  ''  I  can't  be,  when  you  are  so  unkind." 

Mr.  Vane  went  to  the  window,  and  sat  down 
by  the  child  ;  he  was  very  fond  of  Patricia,  and 
they  had  always  been  very  good  friends. 

"  What  could  I  do,"  he  asked,  drawing  her 
close  to  him,  "  when  your  uncle  told  me  the 
house  was  to  be  let  if  possible  ?  " 

'•  I  would  have  known  what  to  do,"  rephed 
Patricia.  ''I  would  have  told  them  it  was 
haunted,  or  something.  Uncle  James  would 
not  really  mind." 

''  But  it  isn't  haunted." 
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"  It  could  be.  I  would  haunt  it.  I  heard 
a  dreadful  queer  noise  there  one  day.  Mrs. 
Bence  said  it  was  starHngs,  but  it  might  have 
been  a  ghost.  Oh,  Mr.  Vane,  we  shan't  have 
no  place  to  play  in  now !  " 

''  Why,  Patricia,  where  is  the  garden,  and 
the  park,  and  all  the  fields  and  lanes  ?  *' 

"  Nowhere,''  replied  Patricia  scornfully ; 
"  who  cares  for  them,  when  the  dear  Dower 
House  garden  is  gone  ?  " 

'*  Everybody,  except  a  very  silly  and  rather 
naughty  little  girl,"  answered  Miss  Malcolm  ; 
'*  you  must  be  reasonable,  Patty,  or  there  will 
be  no  tea-party  this  afternoon.  To  whom  is  the 
house  let,  Mr.  Vane  ?  Y"u  have  not  told  us 
that." 

''  To  a  lady  who  is  in  very  delicate  health,  and 
who  has  been  advised  to  try  this  air.  She 
brings  her  maid  with  her,  and  wishes  me  to 
engage  another  servant  for  her.  I  have  spoken 
to  Mrs.  Bence  about  that,  and  her  eldest 
daughter,  who  is  at  home,  will,  I  think,  suit 
them.  They  will  be  very  quiet,  on  account  of 
Miss  Fleetwood's  health." 

''  How  did  they  hear  of  the  house  ?  " 

'*  I  have  a  cousin,  a  doctor  in  London.  Miss 
Fleetwood  is  a  patient  of  his,  and  he  wrote  to 
ask  me  if  there  was  a  furnished  house  to  be  had 
in  this  neighbourhood.  He  stayed  with  us 
some  time  ago,  and  was  much  impressed  with 
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the  purity  and  the  bracing  quahty  of  our  air. 
Of  course  I  told  him  about  the  Dower  House, 
and  they  took  it  at  once/' 

In  spite  of  Patricia's  grief,  they  had  a  very 
merry  afternoon.  While  Miss  Malcolm,  Anstace 
and  Goody  turned  out  drawers  and  cupboards, 
and  packed  the  things  that  were  to  be  removed, 
Rachel  played  with  the  children  and  helped 
them  to  dress  up  in  as  many  costumes  as  they 
desired — until  even  Patricia  became  her  usual, 
merry,  contented  self.  They  were  so  busy  that 
they  forgot  tea,  did  not  notice  the  tea-bell,  and 
were  only  summoned  at  last  by  An^tace's 
vigorous  call — 

"  Tea — ^tea — ^tea — ^who  wants  tea  ?  " 
They  came  down  then  in  a  grand  procession. 
First  Patricia,  attired  in  pink  brocade  with  a 
long  train,  lace  lappets  on  her  curly  head,  lace 
mittens  on  her  hands,  and  red  satin  shoes  with 
buckles  and  very  high  heels  on  her  feet.  Next 
came  Bonny,  with  a  black  velvet  train  put  over 
his  knickerbockers,  an  old-fashioned  garnet 
necklace,  and  a  large  poke  bonnet  with  a  plume 
of  feathers,  in  which  he  looked  indescribably 
funny.  Judith  had  to  be  carried  to  her  seat  by 
Rachel,  as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  walk  a 
step  in  the  gorgeous  flowered  satin  dressing- 
gown  she  wore.  She  had  also  put  on  a  pair 
of  large  gold-rimmed  spectacles  and  carried 
a  pink  fan.     The   children   had  insisted  that 
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Rachel  should  dress  up  also,  and  she  wore  a 
kind  of  shepherdess  costume,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  a  fancy  dress.  It  fitted  her  very 
well,  and  the  pale  blue  quilted  petticoat, 
chintz-patterned  tucked-up  dress,  with  its  elbow 
sleeves,  white  muslin  kerchief  crossed  over  the 
body,  and  tiny  cap,  suited  her  admirably. 
They  had  also  found  a  box  of  patches  ;  Rachel 
had  a  heart-shaped  one  at  the  corner  of  her 
mouth,  and  Judy  one  beside  each  delicate  eye- 
brow, Patricia  had  stuck  one  on  her  upper  lip, 
and  one  on  the  point  of  her  chin,  while  Bonny's 
face  was  adorned  with  a  patch  over  each  eye,  and 
one  on  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

''  I  feel  quite  ordinary  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  grandeur,''  said  Anstace,  as  they  took 
their  tea  out  of  tiny  old-fashioned  cups, 
almost  as  thin  as  egg-shells.  '*  Really,  Patricia, 
you  look  as  though  pink  brocade  was  your 
everyday  attire.  Are  you  sure  your  shoes  do 
not  pinch  ?  " 

''  Why,  they  are  a  bit  too  big,"  remarked 
Patricia  cheerfully  ;  '*  my  own  shoes  are  on  as 
well.     They  would  fall  off  else.'* 

*'  Indeed.  I  should  never  have  guessed  it  if 
you  hadn't  told  me.  Bonny,  you  are  truly 
amazing.  A  train  and  necklace  with  knicker- 
bockers have  a  unique  effect,  not  to  mention  the 
bonnet." 

*'  There  wasn't  any  man's  clothes,"  apologised 
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Bonny  ;  "  but  the  bonnet  is  rather  a  little  hot/' 
he  added.     "  I  think  111  take  her  off." 

*'  Me  have  it,  then/'  said  Judith,  seizing  the 
huge  bonnet,  and  quite  extinguishing  her  pretty 
head  in  it ;  but  checking  all  tendency  to  mirth 
by  remarking  severely,  from  its  depths  in  some- 
what muffled  tones  : 

'*  And  none  of  you  isn't  to  laugh  at  it/' 

"  I  shall  write  a  poem  a^bout  the  Dower  House, 
to  say  good-bye  to  it,"  announced  Patricia, 
tossing  her  lappets  out  of  her  eyes  ;  ''  and  I 
shall  send  it  to  Uncle  James,  so  that  when  he 
knows  how  unhappy  I  am  he  may  be  sorry." 

'*  Someone  is  happy,  anyhow,"  said  Anstace ; 
"  and  that  is  Mrs.  Bence.  That  woman  has  a 
perfect  passion  for  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  and 
she  is  undoubtedly  quite  in  her  element  at  this 
minute." 

Patricia  tried  to  forget  her  sorrow  by  sharing 
in  Mrs.  Bence's  activities,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  Dower  House  was  ready  for  its  new 
occupants  she  spent  as  much  of  her  spare  time 
there  as  she  could,  so  that  the  elder  girls  were 
more  free  from  her  company  than  thej^  had  ever 
been.  She  was  supposed  to  play  in  the  garden, 
but  speedily  tired  of  that,  and  found  it  far  more 
amusing  to  help  in  the  bustle  that  was  going  on 
in  the  house.  Goody,  who  let  her  go  sometimes 
by  herself,  could  not  understand  the  dusty  con- 
dition in  which  she  came  back,  and  in  answer  to 
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all  her  questions,  Patricia  only  said  that  she 
had  been  "  playing  about."  Goody *s  suspicions 
having  been  aroused,  she  one  day  suddenly 
arrived  at  the  Dower  House,  and  was  horrified 
to  be  met  in  the  hall  by  a  small  person  with  an 
apron  of  Mrs.  Bence's  tied  round  her  neck,  a 
duster  pinned  over  her  head,  and  her  face  and 
hands  indescribably  dirty,  as  she  vigorously 
wielded  a  long-handled  feather  duster. 

'*  And  I  assure  you,  Miss  Anstace,*'  declared 
Goody,  on  her  return,  "  you  really  would  not 
have  known  her  from  a  chimney-sweep." 

"  I  was  having  a  very  happy  time/'  com- 
plained Patricia,  who  was  enduring  a  very 
thorough  cleansing  from  Goody  at  the  moment. 
*'  rd  covered  my  frock  and  my  hair,  and  I  was 
being  very  useful,  and  Fm  sure  I  didn't  look  a 
bit  like  Sam  Duncan  when  he  comes  to  sweep 
the  chimney.  Mrs.  Bence  said  I  was  more  good 
than  Mercy  and  Temperance  put  together,  and 
presently  I  was  going  to  have  some  lunch  with 
her — bread  and  cheese  and  a  cup  of  tea.  It 
would  have  been  fun.  You  always  come  and 
spoil  my  pleasure.  Goody,  and  now  you  are 
putting  soap  in  my  eyes." 
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THE  CROSSWOOD   BRACELET 

"  Miss  Malcolm,  are  you  going  to  call  on 
those  people  at  the  Dower  House  ?  "  asked 
Anstace,  about  a  week  later. 

''  Yes,  I  think  we  should  do  so.  I  have 
waited  to  give  them  time  to  get  settled.  We 
might  go  this  afternoon — you  and  Rachel  and  I.*' 

*'  And  me,"  said  Patricia. 

"  No,  not  you,  this  time.  You  can  go  to  the 
Rectory  with  Goody.  There  is  a  parcel  to  take 
to  Mrs.  Vane." 

Patricia  gave  her  shoulders  an  impatient 
shake.  She  was  often  allowed  to  walk  with  the 
elder  girls,  and  was  always  annoyed  when  she 
was  sent  with  the  nursery  party. 

"  I  can't  love  my  enemies  if  you  won't  take 
me  to  call,"  she  muttered  ;  but  Miss  Malcolm 
only  told  her  to  get  her  music  and  begin  to 
practise  at  once. 

''  Mrs.  Bence  says  Miss  Fleetwood  is  quite  a 
young  girl,"  said  Anstace,  *'  about  as  old  as  we 
are." 

"  Why,  I  thought  from  what  Mr.  Vane  said 
that  she  was  an  old  lady,"  answered  Rachel. 
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"  So  did  I.  Perhaps  he  thought  so  too.  An 
invaUd  lady  and  her  maid  sounds  quite  elderly. 
She  must  be  very  dull.  I  daresay  she  will  be 
glad  to  see  callers." 

On  their  way  to  the  Dower  House  that  after- 
noon they  met  the  two  girls  from  the  Rectory, 
who  were  at  home  for  their  hohdays,  and  told 
them  they  were  going  to  the  Dower  House. 

"  You  will  have  your  trouble  for  your  pains," 
said  Rosemary,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  with  very  sweet 
dark  eyes  ;  ''  the  old  nurse  is  a  perfect  dragon, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  see  Miss  Fleetwood." 

*'  Is  she  as  ill  as  that  ?  "  asked  Miss  Malcolm. 

"  I  don't  know.  Father  saw  her  the  day  she 
came  ;  but  when  mother  called,  she  was  not 
asked  in,  and  Miss  Fleetwood  was  not  allowed 
to  come  to  tea  with  us.  The  nurse  says  her 
young  lady  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  to 
see  no  one." 

"  I  think  we  will  call  still,"  said  Miss  Malcolm. 
"  Perhaps  she  was  tired  from  her  journey,  and 
she  may  be  better  now.  In  any  case,  we  ought 
to  call  once,  even  if  we  do  not  see  her." 

"  If  she  is  never  to  see  any  one,  I  pity  her," 
said  Anstace.  "  What  a  dull  time  she  will  have. 
Is  she  a  nice  girl,  Rosemary  ?  " 

"  Father  said  she  was  very  tall  and  thin,  and 
that  she  looked  very  sweet  but  very  deUcate." 

''  She  came  to  church  on  Sunday  morning," 
said  Alys,  a  merry,  round-faced  girl  of  thirteen  ; 
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"  but  she  came  in  just  as  the  bell  ceased  ringing, 
sat  at  the  very  back  and  went  out  immediately 
the  service  ended.  So  no  one  had  a  chance  of 
speaking  to  her/' 

*'  How  did  you  know  she  was  there  ?  You 
could  not  see  her/' 

'*  I  didn't.  Our  housemaid  told  me,  as  she 
sat  at  the  back  too." 

''  What  is  rather  queer,"  said  Rosemary,  "  is 
that  when  Cousin  Andrew  wrote  to  father  about 
her,  he  never  said  anything  about  her  being  so 
quiet,  but  asked  mother  to  call." 

''  Let  us  know  if  you  get  in,  Anstace,"  Alys 
called  after  them,  as  they  went  on ;  '*  and  if 
you  do,  we  will  try  again." 

The  Dower  House  looked  very  charming  in 
the  afternoon  sunshine,  the  garden  was  brilliant 
with  flowers,  and  on  the  bowling  green  they 
could  see  a  long  deck  chair,  with  an  awning  over 
it,  on  which  a  tall,  slim  girl  lay  reading,  while  a 
middle-aged  woman  sat  near,  with  some  work. 
The  latter  heard  their  footsteps  on  the  path, 
and  came  forward  to  meet  them. 

Miss  Malcolm  explained  that  she  had  brought 
her  pupils,  the  young  ladies  from  the  Manor,  to 
call  on  Miss  Fleetwood.  The  woman,  a  very 
respectable  upper  servant,  with  a  kind  but 
somewhat  worried  and  anxious  face,  stood 
straight  between  them  and  the  couch  on  the 
green,  and  spoke  in  a  low  and  cautious  tone  : 
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*'  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  she  whispered  ;  "  but 
my  young  lady  is  in  very  ill-health,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  see  visitors." 

"  Perhaps  we  are  too  many,"  suggested  Miss 
Malcolm,  pleasantly  ;  '*  would  it  not  cheer  her 
if  one  of  us  were  to  sit  with  her  for  a  short  time 
now  and  then  ?  " 

'*  My  orders  are — absolute  quiet  and  no 
visitors  at  all,"  said  the  nurse  firmly.  '*  You 
will  excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  I  must  go  back  to 
Miss  Fleetwood." 

"  Majm't  I  come  and  see  her  when  she  is  a 
little  more  rested  ?  "  asked  Anstace,  in  her  most 
winning  way ;  "  it  is  my  uncle's  house,  you 
know,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  like  me  to  do 
what  I  can  to  make  her  happy." 

The  nurse  turned  and  looked  sharply  at  the 
girl,  who  had  been  standing  on  one  side  and  out 
of  her  sight  until  now. 

"  By  no  means,  miss,"  she  said,  more  firmly 
than  before  ;  "I  could  not  think  of  such  a 
thing,"  and  turning  she  went  quickly  back  to 
her  charge,  leaving  them  no  alternative  but  to 
make  good  their  departure. 

*'  What  a  dreadful  woman !  "  said  Rachel,  as 
they  walked  back  through  the  park  ;  "  I  am 
sorry  for  that  poor  girl,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart." 

*'  So  am  I,"  agreed  Anstace,  "  but  there 
must   be   something   to   account   for  it.     The 
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woman  did  not  look  unkind.  She  seemed 
worried  to  death.  Perhaps  the  girl  is  imbecile 
or  mad." 

''  Oh,  Anstace,  how  can  you  suggest  such 
dreadful  things  ?  She  could  not  go  to  church 
if  she  were  that." 

'*  She  may  have  lucid  intervals/'  said  Anstace. 
''  Rachel,  as  you  have  been  disappointed  of 
your  call,  would  you  like  to  come  up  on  the 
tower  and  hear  the  legend  of  our  house  ?  " 

"Yes,  dearly,"  said  Rachel.  "I  didn't 
know  you  had  a  legend." 

"  Oh,  we  have  everything  a  respectable  old 
family  ought  to  have,  even  a  ghost,  only  it  very 
seldom  walks.  She  is  part  of  the  legend  which 
I  will  tell  you  presently.  It  is  really  more  a 
story  than  a  legend,  for  it  does  not  go  so  very 
far  back.  Come  along  quietly,  Rachel,  or  that 
imp  Patricia  will  hear  us,  and  insist  on  coming 
too." 

Rachel  had  been  very  curious  about  the 
tower  all  the  time  she  had  been  at  Crosswood. 
It  was  a  square  building  at  one  corner  of  the 
house,  and  formed  part  of  the  library  and  Sir 
James's  bedroom  ;  above  which  there  was  a 
small  apartment  known  as  the  tower-room, 
which  was  empty  and  unused.  From  it  a 
winding  stair  led  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  to 
it  Anstace  and  Rachel  made  their  way  with 
much  secrecy,  as  they  had  to  pass  the  nursery 
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door,  and  Patricia's  ears  were  preternaturally 
sharp. 

''  Oh,  I  Uke  this !  "  exclaimed  Rachel,  when 
they  emerged  from  the  comparative  dimness  of 
the  stairway  to  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  on  the 
top  of  the  tower.  "  I  wonder  no  one  uses  that 
tower-room.  It  would  make  a  sweet  Uttle  bed- 
room, and  you  could  come  up  here  whenever 
you  liked.     Fancy  it  on  a  moonlight  night !  " 

'*  It  is  exquisite  then,''  said  Anstace ;  ''  but  the 
room  can't  very  well  be  used,  because  another 
stairway  comes  up  into  it  from  Uncle  James's 
room.  It  really  was  his  servant's  room,  until 
Jekyll  made  a  fuss  and  declared  it  was  haunted  ; 
and  since  then  it  has  only  been  used  as  a  kind 
of  wardrobe  and  book  room  for  uncle's  extra 
things.     It  was  emptied  before  he  went  away." 

"  But  is  it  haunted  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 

"  They  say  so.  Jekyll  declared  he  heard 
uncanny  sounds,  but  I  expect  it  was  only  birds  ; 
and  though  he  hinted  that  he  also  saw  fearsome 
sights,  he  could  never  describe  them.  You  can 
see  seven  counties  from  here,  Rachel." 

"  That  always  sounds  so  interesting,  and  is  so 
very  disappointing,"  said  Rachel.  "  When  I 
was  quite  little,  my  father  took  me  to  the  top 
of  an  old  church  tower,  from  which  he  told  me 
I  should  see  five  counties.  I  was  quite  excited 
at  the  prospect,  but  I  cried  for  disappointment 
when  I  found  they  were  not  coloured  pink  and 
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green  and  yellow,  distinct  and  clear  as  they  were 
in  my  atlas.     I  have  never  quite  got  over  it." 

''  But  it  is  a  grand  view." 

"  Yes."  Rachel  rested  her  arms  on  the 
parapet  and  feasted  her  eyes.  "  When  I  for- 
get the  number  of  counties,  and  cease  to  desire 
the  pink  and  yellow,  I  am  vastly  delighted.  I 
do  so  love  wide  spaces  and  long  distances.  I 
am  very  long-sighted,  and  I  suppose  my  eyes 
enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  power ;  it  seems  to 
rest  and  refresh  them,  hke  drawing  a  long  breath 
refreshes  my  body." 

"  There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  this  view," 
said  Anstace  ;  "  there  is  nothing  stupendously 
grand  in  it,  except  its  wide  extent ;  but  it  is 
homelike  and  peaceful." 

Rachel  shook  her  head. 

"  I  like  it,"  she  said  ;  "  but  it  does  not  satisfy 
me.  Nature  is  never  satisfying.  I  love  her,  I 
enjoy  her  ;  but  when  she  is  most  peaceful  and 
lovely  she  makes  me  hungry  and  restless,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  I  am  hungry  for.  I  feel 
like  Christina  Rossetti's  verse  : 

"  I  never  watch  the  scattered  fire 

Of  stars,  or  sun's  far-trailing  train. 
But  all  my  heart  is  one  desire, 
And  all  in  vain." 

*'  I  know  that  feeling  a  little  bit,"  said 
Anstace  ;  "  but  I  only  have  it  when  I  watch 
the  sea." 
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"  Oh,  the  sea,  and  the  moon,  and  the  sky  full 
of  stars,  and  the  sunset — those  are  the  most 
heart -hunger-giving  things  in  the  world,'*  agreed 
Rachel ;  "  but  we  came  here  to  consider  a 
legend,  or  a  story,  Anstace — not  to  talk  mere 
sentiment.'* 

Anstace  sat  down  on  the  ledge  that  ran  round 
the  tower  beneath  the  parapet. 

"  It  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,"  she 
said,  "  and  the  Sir  James  Lindsay  who  ruled  at 
Crosswood  then  had  only  one  child,  a  beautiful 
daughter  whose  name  was  Anne.  It  was  a 
frightful  trouble  to  him  that  he  had  no  son,  and 
that  therefore  the  title  and  estates  would  pass 
to  his  nephew  ;  but  he  was  determined  that  if 
possible,  his  grandson  should  be  in  the  succes- 
sion, so  he  ordered  his  nephew,  Oliver,  to  marry 
Anne.  Oliver  was  willing  enough,  for  the  girl 
was  young  and  gentle  and  very  beautiful,  but 
Anne  resisted  with  all  her  might.  Not  only  did 
she  dislike  her  cousin,  but  she  was  fondly 
attached  to  the  son  of  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
Giles  Fanshaw,  and  was  determined  that  she 
would  wed  him  and  no  other.  Giles  was  a 
soldier  away  on  foreign  service,  so  though  she 
knew  he  was  faithful  to  her,  poor  Anne  had  no 
one  to  support  her  in  her  conflict  with  her  father, 
for  her  mother  was  dead.  On  the  day  she  was 
seventeen,  her  father  had  a  grand  banquet, 
after  which  he  solemnly  betrothed  her  to  hei 
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cousin,  and  gave  to  Oliver  the  lucky  bracelet 
which  he  clasped  on  her  left  arm." 

'*  What  was  the  lucky  bracelet  ?  "  asked 
Rachel,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  this 
romantic  tale. 

"  It  was  a  wide  gold  band,  engraved  with  our 
arms  and  motto,  and  set  with  one  beautiful 
sapphire.  It  had  been  given  to  the  bride  of 
one  of  the  Lindsays  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a 
wedding  gift,  and  had  been  used  as  the  sign  of 
betrothal  in  the  family.  Every  lady  wore  it 
until  her  eldest  son  was  about  to  become 
engaged,  and  then  she  gave  it  to  him  for  the 
lady  of  his  choice.  If  the  lady  ever  proved 
faithless,  the  sapphire  became  pale  and  dull ; 
but  as  long  as  her  love  was  true,  it  remained 
blue  and  bright.  Poor  Anne  stood  like  a  statue 
through  all  the  proceedings  ;  she  refused  to 
speak  a  word,  but  her  silence  was  taken  for 
consent.  Her  father  put  her  cold  hand  into 
Oliver's,  and  in  spite  of  her  shrinking,  he  clasped 
the  bracelet  on  her  wrist.  Then  she  wrenched 
her  hand  away,  and  with  a  face  as  white  as  death 
the  miserable  girl  left  the  room,  hurried  up  to 
the  tower-room,  which  was  her  sitting-room, 
and  flew  up  the  winding  stair  to  the  top  of  the 
tower.  There  was  a  full  moon,  and  no  cloud 
in  the  sky ;  so  it  was  almost  as  light  as  day. 
Anne  knelt  down  by  the  parapet,  and  cried 
bitterly  ;   her  old  nurse,  who  had  followed  her, 
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tried  to  comfort  her,  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  only 
comfort  would  have  been  to  tell  her  that  she 
need  not  marry  her  cousin,  and  no  one  who  knew 
her  father's  determined  will  dare  tell  her  that. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up. 

"  *  Would  my  cousin  Oliver  wed  me  if  this 
were  gone  ?  '  she  asked,  holding  out  her  arm. 
The  bracelet  shone  in  the  moonUght,  but  the 
nurse  declared  afterwards  that  every  trace  of 
blue  had  gone  out  of  the  sapphire,  and  it  was 
dull  and  cloudy  as  a  piece  of  dirty  glass. 

*' '  No,'  said  the  nurse  ;  '  no  Lindsay  of  Cross- 
wood  has  wedded  without  the  lucky  bracelet 
since  it  was  given  to  Mistress  Nancy  by  the 
Queen.  Were  it  gone,  I  know  not  what  would 
befall.' 

"  '  Then  we  will  find  out,'  exclaimed  Anne. 
Her  hands  were  very  small,  and  the  bracelet  was 
rather  large  for  her.  It  fastened  with  a  secret 
clasp,  which  no  one  knew  except  Sir  James  and 
Oliver,  but  with  a  sudden  wrench  she  pulled  the 
bracelet  off  and  threw  it  over  the  tower  as  far 
as  she  possibly  could,  saying,  as  she  did  so  : 

"  '  May  the  one  who  finds  thee  win  her  heart's 
desire.' 

''  From  that  day  to  this  the  bracelet  has  never 
been  seen." 

"  What  became  of  it  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 

"  Nobody  knows.  The  nurse  was  so  terrified 
she  did  not  say  anything  about  it,  so  the  loss 
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was  not  discovered  till  the  next  morning  ;  and 
then  they  discovered  something  else,  for  poor 
Anne  was  found  dead  in  her  bed,  and  whether 
she  had  taken  poison  or  died  of  sorrow,  no  one 
ever  knew.  The  bracelet  was  searched  for, 
high  and  low ;  the  garden,  as  far  as  it  seemed 
possible  for  it  to  have  been  thrown,  was  dug 
and  raked,  but  no  trace  of  the  lost  jewel  could 
be  discovered." 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  find  it,  Anstace  ?  " 

*'  Dreadfully.  After  I  first  heard  the  story,  I 
spent  hours  searching  for  it :  because,  you  see, 
besides  the  interest  of  finding  such  an  old  relic, 
you  would  also  have  your  heart's  desire." 

"  Would  you  ?  " 

"  They  say  so.  The  old  nurse  became  very 
strange  after  Anne's  death,  and  used  to  say 
strange  things.  Some  people  thought  she  was  a 
witch,  others  called  her  a  prophetess  ;  I  suppose 
really  she  was  a  little  mad.  When  she  was 
dying,  she  said  the  bracelet  would  yet  be  found 
in  a  generation  to  come  ;  and  that  as  it  had 
been  flung  away  by  a  young  maiden  in  despair,  it 
should  be  found  by  a  young  maiden  in  hope,( 
and  the  one  who  found  it  should  gain  the  desire 
of  her  heart.  So  from  that  time  every  girl  in 
the  family  has  had  a  hunt  for  it." 

*'  I  wonder  where  it  is,"  said  Rachel,  looking 
down  into  the  garden,  as  though  she  expected 
to  see  the  golden  gleam  of  the  lost  bracelet. 
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"  It  may  not  be  anywhere  here  at  all/'  said 
Anstace ;  ''  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
dishonest  person  picked  it  up  and  kept  it. 
There,  where  the  sunk  fence  is,  there  was  at  that 
time  a  moat ;  but  about  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
drained  and  filled  up.  I  always  fancy  the 
bracelet  may  have  fallen  there,  and  I  used  to 
grub  about  there  at  one  time  in  the  hope  of 
finding  it." 

"  But  when  they  drained  the  moat,  would  it 
not  have  been  found  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  or  it  may  have  got  so  sunk  in  the 
mud  by  that  time  that  it  was  not  seen.  In  a 
hundred  years  people  had  begun  to  give  up  the 
hope  of  finding  it,  and  from  here  to  the  sunk 
fence  would  have  been  a  very  far  throw  for  a 

girl/' 

"  And  what  is  the  ghost  ?  " 

''  Oh,  of  course,  they  say  that  on  the  moon- 
light nights  poor  Mistress  Anne  walks  up  and 
down  here,  wringing  her  hands,  and  wailing  ; 
and  that  she  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
bracelet  is  found.  Uncle  James  says  it  is  owls 
that  people  hear,  which  is  not  very  compH- 
mentary  to  poor  Anne's  voice." 

"  And  what  have  the  Lindsays  done  for  a 
pledge  of  betrothal  since  then  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 

''  Bought  a  ring,"  answered  Anstace,  "  like 
other  people  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  man- 
aged   very   comfortably    without   their    lucky 
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bracelet.  Come  down  now,  Rachel,  and  I  will 
show  you  Anne's  portrait ;  it  hangs  on  the 
staircase/' 

Rachel  regarded  the  portrait  with  critical 
interest.  It  was  an  early  effort  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds',  and  it  represented  a  very  young  girl 
in  a  white  dress,  with  a  King  Charles  spaniel  on 
her  lap.  The  face  was  very  lovely,  fair  and 
innocent,  with  large,  wistful,  blue  eyes  and  a 
tender,  plaintive  mouth.  Her  brown  hair  was 
parted  in  the  middle,  and  hung  over  her  neck 
in  long  ringlets. 

''  She  looks  like  a  girl  who  could  be  driven  to 
something  desperate,"  said  Rachel ;  "  and  her 
eyes  have  a  kind  of  hunted  look,  as  though  she 
foresaw  trouble  and  no  way  of  escape." 

Anstace  laughed. 

*'  That  is  because  you  know  her  story.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  have  said  that  if  I  had 
shown  you  the  picture  first  of  all." 

1*  *!•  •!•  I* 

''  D'you  know,"  said  Patricia,  that  evening, 
"  Mistress  Anne  has  been  walking  about  ?  " 

''  What  do  you  know  about  Mistress  Anne  ?  " 
said  Anstace. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Patricia,  "  only  I  heard 
Temp'rance  Bence  talking  to  Persis  when  I  went 
to  the  post  with  her  before  tea.  We  met 
Temp'rance,  and  she  said  there  was  a  grey  lady 
that  walked  about  and  they  were  afraid  to  go 
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out  after  dark.  And  Persis  said  it  must  be 
Mistress  Anne.  Who  is  Mistress  Anne  ?  And 
what  are  they  afraid  of  ? '' 

" Nothing/'  said  Anstace ;  "it  is  only  an  old 
story,  and  they  are  two  silly  girls.  *' 

Patricia  laughed. 

"  I  thought  it  sounded  silly,"  she  remarked. 
*'  I  heard  Jekyll  say  something  about  Mistress 
Anne  once  before  uncle  went  away.  But  he  is 
a  silly  man,  Goody  said  so." 

'*  Persis  ought  not  to  let  Patricia  hear  such 
foolish  talk,"  said  Anstace,  when  the  child  had 
gone  to  bed;  ''  she  is  not  easily  frightened,  but 
she  might  have  been  made  quite  nervous  for  all 
they  knew." 

*'  What  do  you  suppose  they  have  seen  ?  " 
asked  Rachel. 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  know.  A  shadow,  or  the  stump 
of  a  tree.  As  for  Mistress  Anne,  she  only  walks 
on  the  tower  on  moonhght  nights,  so  she 
would  not  be  wandering  where  Temperance 
Bence  could  see  her." 

The  girls  went  in  to  their  evening  reading,  and 
forgot  all  about  it ;  but  a  week  later  they  went  to 
the  Rectory  to  tea  and  were  coming  home 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  with  Mr.  Vane. 
On  the  way  he  went  into  a  cottage  to  inquire 
for  a  sick  man  who  Uved  in  the  lane  at  the  back 
of  the  Dower  House,  and  the  two  girls  waited 
outside.     Rachel  cUmbed  up  on  the  hedge  to  see 
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the  faint  last  glow  left  by  a  gorgeous  sunset, 
Anstace  stood  down  in  the  lane  playing  with 
Mr.  Vane's  poodle.  Suddenly  the  dog  growled, 
and  Anstace  sprang  up  on  the  hedge,  clutching 
Rachel  so  violently  that  both  girls  nearly  fell 
back  into  the  ditch. 

"  Rachel,  look,  look  !  "  she  breathed  in  a 
terrified  whisper. 

Rachel  steadied  herself  by  grasping  a  haw- 
thorn that  stood  up  in  the  hedge,  and  turned  to 
look.  Surely  there  in  the  lane  beneath  them  a 
shadowy  figure  flitted  rapidly  along !  They  heard 
no  footsteps,  they  saw  no  face,  only  the  form  of 
a  small,  slender  woman  in  a  grey  cloak  and 
floating  veil  moved  onwards,  keeping  close  under 
the  hedge.  For  a  full  minute  they  both  saw  it 
distinctly,  and  then  it  vanished  in  the  gathering 
dusk.  Anstace  drew  a  long,  sobbing  breath  ;  her 
face  was  pale,  her  hand  which  clasped  Rachel's 
was  very  cold. 

"  Rachel,  what  is  it  ?  " 

''  Jump,''  said  Rachel  quickly,  and  they 
sprang  down  into  the  lane  where  they  stood 
looking  into  each  other's  face. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  repeated  Anstace. 

"  I  don't  know."  Rachel's  voice  was  as 
steady  as  she  could  make  it ;  she  was  determined 
she  would  not  be  frightened.  ''  It  must  have 
been — someone — someone — from — the  village, ' ' 
she  said  slowly. 
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Anstace  shook  her  head. 

"  It  wasn't,"  she  whispered,  "  it " 


At  that  moment  Mr.  Vane  came  out  of  the 
cottage,  and  both  girls  turned  to  him  with 
relief,  but  for  some  reason  they  could  not  have 
explained  neither  of  them  told  him  what  they 
had  seen. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

DAPHNE 

"  I  NEVER  was  SO  dull  in  all  my  life,  and  I 
wish  we  had  never  heard  of  this  too  horrible 
place/' 

''  Oh,  Miss  Daphne  !  and  only  the  other  day 
you  said  you  had  never  seen  a  sweeter  house/' 

"  House  !  The  house  is  all  right,  but  I  can't 
find  endless  amusement  and  interest  in  a  house, 
even  if  it  has  diamond-paned  windows  and  open 
hearths.  If  it  were  winter  it  would  be  a  little 
better,  for  a  wood  fire  might  be  amusing.  As 
it  is,  dullness  is  no  word  for  it.  I  could  sit  down 
and  cry." 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Daphne,  don't ! "  exclaimed  the 
nurse  in  alarm  ;  **  you'll  make  your  head  ache, 
and " 

*'  It  would  be  a  change  to  have  a  headache 
even,"  grumbled  the  girl,  as  she  rose  from  the 
sofa,  and  crossing  the  room  threw  herself  into  a 
low,  deep  chair.  She  was  a  tall,  slender  girl  of 
fifteen,  so  tall  and  slender  that  she  had  evidently 
outgrown  her  strength  ;  her  brown  hair,  which 
was  plaited  into  a  thick  pig-tail,  hung  far  below 
i  her   waist,    and   had   the    Ump,    dull,    hfeless 
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appearance  that  is  very  often  a  sign  of  ill- 
health.  Her  hands  were  so  thin  they  looked 
almost  transparent  as  they  lay  in  her  lap ;  her 
large,  grey  eyes  looked  too  big  for  her  face ;  her 
complexion  was  too  clear,  her  colour  too  bright, 
for  perfect  health.  The  face  was  naturally  a 
sweet  one,  the  gentle  mouth  seemed  made  for 
smiling,  the  eyes  had  a  very  lovely  look  in 
them ;  but  just  now  her  whole  expression  was 
one  of  extreme  weariness  and  discontent. 

Her  companion,  a  stout,  good-natured  looking 
woman,  in  late  middle  life,  sat  sewing  at  the 
window,  and  regarded  her  with  concern. 

"  I  can't  think  what  you  want.  Miss  Daphne," 
she  said  ;  "in  this  lovely  place,  with  the  air 
that  fresh  and  beautiful  it's  like  breathing  life, 
and  such  a  sweet  garden,  and  plenty  of  books, 
and " 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  tired  to  death  of  it  all ! '' 
cried  Daphne,  interrupting  the  catalogue  of  her 
advantages  ;  "I  want  company  and  variety. 
Some  one  to  talk  to,  and  to  walk  with.  Fresh 
air  ceases  to  be  amusing  after  a  time,  and  I 
can't  be  always  reading.  Can't  you  see  how 
dull  it  is  for  me  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  do  my  best.  Miss  Daphne." 

**  I  never  said  you  didn't,"  said  the  girl ; 
"  but  you  must  know  that  you  are  ever  so  much 
older  than  I  am.  Of  course  you  used  to  amuse 
me,  but  I  am  too  old  for  fairy  tales  and  dolls' 
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tea-parties  now  ;  and  even  then  I  used  to  want 
another  child  to  play  with/' 

The  nurse  did  not  answer  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
then  she  said,  rather  inconsequently  : 

'*  The  Rector  have  been  very  kind." 

"  Yes,"  rephed  Daphne,  "  and  you  would  not 
let  me  see  Mrs.  Vane,  nor  go  to  the  Rectory  to 
tea.  As  if  that  would  have  hurt  me.  I  could 
have  come  back  quite  early." 

"  But  you  know.  Miss  Daphne,  my  orders  was 
that  you  were  to  go  nowhere  and  to  make  no 
friends." 

Daphne  flounced  angrily  round  in  her  chair. 

"  And  why  ?  "  she  asked.     "  I  think  it  is " 

She  stopped,  feeling  even  in  her  anger  that  she 
must  not  criticise  her  mother  to  a  servant. 
Then  she  changed  her  sentence,  and  went  on — 
''  I  can't  understand  it  at  all.  If  mother  really 
meant  me  to  see  no  one  here,  why  did  she  not 
come  with  me  ?  I  would  not  mind  so  much  if 
I  had  her.  But  I  shall  never  get  well  while  I 
am  so  moped  " — and  the  big  tears  overflowed 
the  sad,  grey  eyes,  and  slowly  rolled  down  the 
thin,  flushed  cheeks. 

Nurse  laid  down  her  work  and  came  to  the 
girl's  side. 

*'  Don't  cry,  dearie  ;  don't !  "  she  begged, 
looking  really  distressed.  "  You'll  make  your- 
self worse.  You  know,  Miss  Daphne,  the  doctor 
did  say  perfect  quiet  was  best.     Be  patient  till 
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you're  better,  and  then "   But  Daphne  flung 

herself  away  from  the  caressing  hand,  and, 
burying  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  burst  into 
a  passion  of  crying. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  she  sobbed.  ''  Oh,  go  away, 
nurse !  I  won't  be  fussed  over  like  that.  I'd 
rather  die  than  live  on  like  this.  And  I'm  not 
getting  any  better.  I  shall  write  and  tell  mother 
so." 

''  For  pity's  sake,  Miss  Daphne,  don't !  You'll 
break  her  heart.  She  is  hoping  so  much  this 
place  will  set  you  up.  And  you  haven't  been 
here  a  fortnight  yet." 

Daphne  sat  up  and  dried  her  eyes. 

"Well,  I  shall  tell  her  I  can't  bear  this 
loneliness  and  dullness.  And  if  she  won't  let 
me  know  people  she  must  come  herself." 

"  She  won't  do  that,  miss.  This  air  never  did 
suit  her." 

'*  Then  she  must  do  something.  Anyone 
would  think  I  was  a  leper  or  a  lunatic,  shut  up 
like  this.  Those  Vane  girls  look  very  nice,  and 
the  girls  from  the  Manor,  too.  I  heard  them 
pass  yesterday,  and  their  voices  sounded  so 
merry.  That  is  what  would  do  me  good.  If 
something  doesn't  happen  soon — ^what's  that  ?  " 

''  What  is  what  ?  "  inquired  the  nurse,  but  the 
tap  at  the  door  which  Daphne  had  heard  was 
repeated  as  she  spoke  ;  and,  thinking  it  was 
Prudence  Bence,  she  said  : 
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"  Come  in." 

The  door  was  immediately  opened ;  but 
instead  of  the  sturdy  form  and  rosy,  country 
face  of  Prudence,  they  saw  standing  on  the 
threshold  a  little  girl  in  a  holland  frock,  with 
bright  curly  hair,  and  a  most  winsome  face  with 
a  smile  upon  it. 

Nurse  stepped  forward  at  once,  with  a  for- 
bidding hand  outstretched  ;  but  Daphne  inter- 
posed. 

*'  Sit  down,  nurse,"  she  said  ;  "  or  go  and  get 
my  tea.  I  will  have  her,"  she  continued. 
'*  Come  here,  you  small  sweetheart.  You  are 
exactly  what  I  want." 

Patricia's  smile  widened.  She  came  across  to 
the  big  chair,  and  laid  a  bunch  of  lilies-of-the 
valley  on  Daphne's  lap. 

''  Am  I  ?  "  she  said.  "  I'm  very  much  glad 
of  that,  'cause  I  wanted  to  see  you  so  very 
badly." 

''  And  how  did  you  get  in  ?  " 

Daphne's  eyes  were  happy,  her  lips  smiling, 
her  very  hair  looked  different ;  vitality  seemed 
to  have  come  into  it. 

"  Well,  you  know,  we  went  for  a  walk.  Bonny 
and  Judy  and  Goody  and  me,"  began  Patricia  ; 
"  and  then  Judy  fell  down,  and  cried,  and  Goody 
had  to  take  her  home  ;  but  she  said  me  and 
Bonny  could  stay  in  the  garden  and  play.  But 
Bonny  wouldn't  play  enchanted  princess ;    he 
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said  it  was  silly,  and  I  wouldn't  play  robbers  ; 
so  he  went  round  to  the  kitchen  garden  to  find 
Sam  :  and  then  I  was  all  by  my  lone." 

"  Yes,"  said  Daphne,  when  Patricia  paused 
for  breath  ;  "  but  you  haven't  told  me  who  you 


are. 


"  I  thought  you  knew  that.  Everybody 
knows  me,"  said  Patricia.  "  I  am  Patricia 
Brand.  I  live  with  Uncle  James  at  the  Manor, 
only  Uncle  James  has  gone  round  the  world ; 
so  I  don't  live  with  him  any  more.  There's  me 
and  Bonny  and  Judy,  you  know  ;  we  came  from 
Inja,  where  mother  and  father  live,  and  mother 
cried  a  lot ;  but  we  had  to  come,  even  Judy, 
'cause  it  was  so  hot  the  doctor  thought  Judy 
would  die  and  go  to  Heaven.  Mother  says 
Heaven  is  a  very  indeed  nice  place,  but  she 
didn't  want  Judy  to  go  there ;  so  we  came  to 
the  Manor." 

"  And  is  Judy  quite  well  now  ?  " 
"  Yes,  and  then  I  was  going  to  tell  you  there's 
Anstace — she's  my  cousin,  she  lives  there  too — 
and  Rachel  Enderby,  and  Miss  Malcolm.     Miss 
Malcolm  is  our  governess." 

"  And  is  Rachel  your  cousin,  too  ?  " 
"  No,  she's  a  girl  who  had  a  mother  and  she 
died,   and  her  father  went  away  with  Uncle 
James ;   and  Rachel  came  to  stay  with  us,  for 
company  for  Anstace." 

**  And  why  did  you  want  to  see  me  ?  " 
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"  Well/'  said  Patricia,  drawing  a  very  long 
breath,  ''  I  wanted  to  see  you  'cause  I've  got  to 
love  you  ;  and  I  didn't  see  how  I  could  unless 
I  knew  what  you  were  like." 

"  But  why  must  you  love  me  ?  " 

Patricia  looked  up  with  serious  eyes. 

*'  You  see,  you  are  my  enemy  ;  and  we've  got 
to  love  them.  It  says  so  in  the  Bible.  I  tried 
not  to  let  you  be  my  enemy,  'cause  I  felt  I 
couldn't  love  you  ;  but  the  more  I  tried  the 
more  enemy  you  were ;  and  so  I  said  I  'sposed 
I'd  have  to  love  you,  and  Bonny  said,  Yes, 
I  must." 

''  But  why  am  I  your  enemy  ?  "  asked  Daphne. 
"  I  never  saw  you  before,  and  I  wouldn't  hurt 
you  for  anything." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  would,"  cried  Patricia,  re- 
proachfully ;  ''  or  at  least  you  have  hurt  me 
most  dreffly  without  even  seeing  me  at  all. 
Nobody  ever  hurt  me  as  much  as  you.  You've 
been  and  gone  and  taken  my  dear  Dower  House, 
and  my  bowling  green,  and  my  arbour,  away 
from  me." 

Daphne  took  the  child's  plump,  dimpled  hand 
in  her  own  thin  one. 

*'  But  I  didn't  know  it  was  yours,  you  see," 
she  said  ;   ''  did  you  live  here  before  I  came  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  lived  at  the  Manor  ever  since  I  came 
away  from  Inja,  but  we  used  to  come  here 
nearly  every   day   and   play   on  the   bowUng 
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green,  and  I  sat  in  the  arbour  and  wrote  poytry. 

Can  you  write  poytry  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly, 

looking  up. 

"  No,  you  must  be  very  clever  if  you  do  that/' 
"  Oh,  you  don't  need  to  be  clever  to  write 

poytry,''  said  Patricia  modestly  ;   '*  it  is  rather 

easy,  only  when  I  read  it  to  Anstace  she  laughs 

when  it  isn't  at  all  funny.     Now,  do  you  call 

this  funny  ? 

"  Dear  bowling-green  on  which  I  played ; 
Dear  arbour,  full  of  lovely  shade  ; 
Dear  Dower  House,  I  love  so  well — 
And  goldfish  dear — farewell,  farewell." 

"  No,"  said  Daphne  ;  '*  it  is  rather  sad,  I 
think." 

"  There  !  "  exclaimed  Patricia,  triumphantly; 
"  and  when  I  read  it  to  Anstace  she  laughed 
most  immoderately.  The  next  verse  is  sadder, 
and  she  laughed  worse  : 

"  A  stranger  girl  has  come  to  stay. 
In  that  dear  house  where  we  did  play ; 
She  is  our  enemy — I  fear, 
Tis  very  hard  to  call  her  dear." 

''  That  is  quite  sad,"  said  Daphne ;  "it 
nearly  makes  me  cry,  because  I  should  so  hke 
you  '  to  call  me  dear.'  " 

''  Well,  p'raps  I  can,  now  I've  seen  you,"  said 
Patricia  ;  "  especially  as  you  hke  my  poytry. 
And  p'raps  you  didn't  mean  to  be  cruel." 
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"  Fm  sure  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
And  it  was  my  mother  who  took  the  house, 
and  sent  me  here.  I  had  really  nothing  to  do 
with  it.'' 

Patricia  wrinkled  her  brows. 

''  Now,  that's  very  tiresome,"  she  said, 
severely ;  *'  just  when  I've  begun  to  love  you 
and  get  things  straight  you  tell  me  it  is  your 
mother  who  is  my  enemy,  and  I've  got  to  begin 
all  over  again  with  loving  her." 

''  Oh,  I  wouldn't  bother  about  that,"  replied 
Daphne  ;  "  if  you  love  me  as  her  representative, 
I  think  that  will  do — especially  as  you  have 
never  seen  her.  And  now  I  remember  it  was 
Nanny  who  really  took  the  house," 

Patricia  turned  to  survey  the  nurse,  who  sat 
sewing. 

''  Is  she  your  nurse  ?  "  she  asked  ;  "  per'aps 
I  may  be  able  to  love  her  a  bit  by  and  by. 
Now  I  think  I'd  better  go,  or  Goody — she's  our 
nurse — will  be  looking  for  me." 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  how  you  came  in 
this  afternoon  yet,"  said  Daphne  ;  "  Nanny, 
won't  you  get  my  tea,  and  then  Miss  Patricia 
can  have  some?  " 

*'  I  mustn't  stay  to  tea  without  leave,"  said 
Patricia,  as  nurse  left  the  room  ;  ''  but  I'm  glad 
she's  gone.  I  can  tell  you  about  it  better  with- 
out her.  She  keeps  looking  at  me  rather  strict, 
and  as  if  she  knew  she  was  an  enemy.     Well,  I 
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told  you  I  wanted  to  play  enchanted  princesses 
and  Bonny  wouldn't,  and  when  he  went  away  I 
thought  you  were  like  an  enchanted  princess 
guarded  by  a  dragon,  so  that  nobody  couldn't 
get  at  you.  So  I  pretended  this  was  a  magic 
fairy  ring,"  and  Patricia  showed  a  ring  of  blue 
and  white  beads  on  the  middle  finger  of  her 
right  hand ;  "  and  when  I  turn  it  three  times, 
I  can  overcome  any  dragon.  So  I  came  on  here, 
and  I  walked  round  the  garden  to  see  what  the 
sundial  was  doing,  and  I  said  *'  Good  afternoon  " 
to  the  goldfish.  They  were  awf'ly  glad  to  see 
me,  and  then  I  went  round  to  the  kitchen  door, 
and  I  saw  Prudence,  and  I  said  what  was  your 
name,  and  she  said  '  Miss  Fleetwood.'  And  I 
said,  '  Can  I  call  upon  her  ?  '  and  she  said, 
'  Bless  your  heart.  Miss  Patricia,  I  should  think 
you'd  be  a  sight  for  sore  eyes  ! '  And  I  asked  if 
your  eyes  were  sore,  and  she  laughed,  and  said, 
'  No,  but  she's  just  dead  with  dullness,  and 
that  old  nurse  won't  let  her  have  a  bit  of 
pleasure.'  So  then  I  said,  '  Can  I  go  in  ?  ' 
and  she  said,  '  Why,  yes.  Miss  Patricia  !  She's 
in  the  library ;  just  go  and  knock  at  the  door.' 
So  I  went,  and  came  and  knocked  ;  and  some- 
body called  '  Come  in ' — and  I  came  in." 

Daphne  laughed. 

"  And  you  will  come  and  knock  another  day, 
won't  you,  my  Sweet  Pea  ?  " 

"  Would  you  Uke  me  to  ?    Are  you  '  dead  of 
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dullness  ?  '  Doesn't  she,"  in  a  whisper,  with  a 
glance  at  nurse,  who  came  in  with  a  tea-tray, 
*'  doesn't  she  let  you  have  a  bit  of  pleasure  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  yes,  and  yes,"  said  Daphne  ;  "  but 
you  come  and  knock  at  the  door,  and  I'll  make 
her  let  you  in.  Can't  you  really  have  some  tea 
or  a  cake  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you/'  replied  Patricia.  "  Good- 
bye ;  I  will  come  again." 

She  went  to  the  door,  paused,  came  back,  and 
went  over  to  the  nurse  : 

*'  I'm  afraid  you  are  my  enemy,"  she  said  ; 
'*  but  if  you'll  let  me  come  and  see  her,  and 
cheer  up  her  deadly  dullness,  p'raps  I'll  be  able 
to  love  you  a  bit  too." 

''  You  must  ask  your  nurse  or  your  governess, 
missy,"  said  nurse  ;  '*  and  I  must  see  how  my 
young  lady  is  after  all  this  chattering.  She 
has  to  be  kept  very  quiet ;  and  when  the  ladies 
from  the  Manor  called,  I  said  she  couldn't  see 
anyone,  which  was  my  orders." 

*'  But  I'm  not  anybody,"  said  Patricia ; 
*'  and  she's  looking  ever  and  ever  so  much 
better.  She  looked  misrubble  when  I  came  in. 
And  if  you  are  nice  and  kind,  I'll  write  some 
poytry  about  you.     P'raps  it  will  be  an  epitaph." 

Turning  again  to  Daphne,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  her,  gave  her  one  quick  kiss,  and  vanished 
through  the  window. 
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"  I've  seen  her/'  she  announced  twenty 
minutes  later  when  she  entered  the  school-room 
at  the  Manor,  and  took  her  place  at  the  tea- 
table. 

''  Seen  whom  ?  "  inquired  Anstace. 

*'  The  girl  at  the  Dower  House." 

"  Where  did  you  meet  her  ?  " 

*'  I  didn't  meet  her  nowhere.  Fve  been  and 
called  upon  her." 

*'  Patricia  Brand  !  I've  never  met  your  equal. 
How  did  you  get  in  ?  That  old  nurse  said  she 
mustn't  see  anybody." 

''  Pouf  !  "  said  Patricia  ;  "  she  saw  me,  and 
liked  it  ever  so.  She  is  nearly  dead  of  dullness  ; 
Prudence  told  me  she  was." 

"  Did  Prudence  let  you  in  ?  " 

'*  I  went  in.  Prudence  was  in  the  kitchen, 
and  I  was  walking  round  the  garden,  and  I 
asked — could  I  see  Miss  Fleetwood  ?  and  she 
said,  '  Knock  at  the  library  door,'  and  I  did." 

"  What  is  she  like  ?  " 

"  Like  a  tall,  thin  girl,"  said  Patricia  ;  *'  and 
her  hair  in  a  pig-tail,  and  big,  big  eyes,  and  thin 
little  hands,  and  a  nice  mouth.  I  liked  her,  and 
I'm  going  again." 

*'  And  did  you  see  the  nurse  ?  " 

Patricia  took  a  large  slice  of  bread  and 
butter. 

"  Yes.  She  wasn't  so  nice,  but  I've  promised 
to  write  her  epitaph,    so  I  daresay  she'll    be 
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more  pleasant  soon.  And  Miss  Fleetwood  likes 
my  poytry  ever  so  much,  and  didn't  laugh  a 
bit/' 

"  She  must  be  a  person  of  taste/'  remarked 
Anstace  ;  "  but  she  will  live  to  repent  her  good 
nature,  unless  the  nurse  succeeds  in  keeping  you 
out.  And  it  is  a  good  thing  for  you.  Miss 
Patty,"  continued  Anstace,  "  that  Miss  Malcolm 
has  gone  to  the  Rectory  to  tea.  What  did 
Goody  say  to  this  expedition  ?  " 

"  Goody  wasn't  very  pleasant,"  confessed 
Patricia  ;  "  but  she  was  much  more  unpleasant 
to  Bonny.  He  has  been  playing  in  the  yard 
with  Sam,  and  he  is  all  over  dirt,  so  she  has  put 
him  to  bed/' 
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BENITA 

The  girl  at  the  Dower  House  became  a  very 
interesting  subject  of  conversation  at  the  Manor, 
and  much  pity  was  expressed  for  her  in  her 
loneUness  and  isolation.  If  they  had  been  able 
to  visit  her,  they  would  possibly  have  not  been 
specially  attracted  by  her ;  but  the  air  of 
mystery  which  now  surrounded  her  made  her  a 
most  fascinating  personality,  and  no  detail  as  to 
her  appearance  or  actions  was  too  small  to  be 
eagerly  listened  to  and  discussed  in  all  its 
aspects. 

Miss  Malcolm  had  strictly  to  forbid  any 
questioning  of  Mrs.  Bence  and  Prudence,  who 
were  only  too  ready  to  talk  to  the  young  ladies 
about  *'  poor  Miss  Fleetwood,"  whom  they 
pitied  with  all  their  hearts. 

*'  It  is  not  right  for  them  to  talk  to  outsiders 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  house,"  she  said  ; 
"  and  you  must  not  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
If  they  know  no  better,  you  do." 

"  We  are  not  outsiders,"  grumbled  Anstace, 
who  had  been  interrupted  in  the  discussion  of  a 
particularly    choice    morsel    of    gossip    lately 
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obtained  from  Prudence  ;  "  it  is  our  house — 
and  if  our  tenants  do  such  queer  and  uncanny 
things,  we  ought  to  know." 

'*  They  might  be  anarchists  or  coiners,  you 
know,*'  said  Rachel  mischievously. 

"  Or  they  may  have  abducted  an  heiress  and 
be  hiding  her  from  her  lawful  guardians," 
suggested  Anstace. 

*'  Well,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  isn't  our 
business,"  said  Miss  Malcolm  ;  **  because  the 
house  does  not  happen  to  be  ours,  as  you  say, 
but  Sir  James's — and  he  left  it  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Markham  and  Mr.  Vane." 

This  source  of  information  being  closed  to 
them,  the  girls  turned  to  Patricia,  who,  being 
the  only  member  of  the  family  able  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Dower  House,  was  encouraged 
by  them  to  call  there  frequently,  in  order  that 
they  might  enjoy  her  reports  of  the  interviews. 
Patricia  was  more  than  willing  to  oblige  them. 
She  greatly  enjoyed  visiting  Daphne  Fleetwood, 
and  it  was  also  much  to  her  taste  to  be  not  only 
allowed  to  talk,  but  begged  to  do  so,  while  the 
elder  girls,  instead  of  snubbing  her,  hung  upon 
her  words. 

The  threat,  "  Then  I  shan't  tell  you  what  we 
did  at  the  Dower  House,"  was  sufficient  to 
reduce  them  to  a  condition  of  abject  meekness 
at  any  time,  and  Patricia  used  her  power  to  the 
utmost  as  long  as  she  had  it.     But  unfortunately 
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for  her,  it  did  not  last  long.  She  had  got  into 
the  way  of  running  into  the  Dower  House 
garden  nearly  every  day,  but  after  a  week  of 
this  her  friendship  with  Daphne  received  a 
sudden  check. 

The  children  were  walking  in  the  park  with 
Goody  one  morning ;  and  as  they  passed  the 
Dower  House,  Patricia  ran  in  as  usual  for  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  Daphne,  who  was 
lying  in  her  long  chair  on  the  lawn.  She  had 
only  just  begun  to  chatter  when  Goody  missed 
her,  and  coming  back  to  the  gate  called  her  ; 
Patricia  did  not  hear,  and  Goody  sent  Bonny 
across  the  grass  to  tell  her  to  come  at  once. 

'*  That's  Bonny,"  said  Patricia,  as  the  little 
boy  appeared  ;  ''  his  name  is  Roger.  I  told 
you  about  him.  Come  here.  Bonny,  and  speak 
to  Miss  Fleetwood." 

"  Goody  says  you  are  to  come  immediately, 
Patty,"  said  Bonny,  staring  at  Daphne  with 
large  round  eyes,  but  not  coming  any  nearer. 
"  We  are  going  a  long  way,  and  she  says  she 
can't  keep  waiting  about  for  you." 

'*  Oh,  bother !  "  began  Patricia  ;  "  ask  her 
if " 

But  at  that  moment  nurse  caught  her  by  the 
shoulder  and  forcibly  turned  her  towards  the  gate. 

"  Run  away  at  once,  missy,"  she  said,  in  a 
strange  undertone  that  sounded  very  deter- 
mined    "  your  nurse  is  calling  you.     Rim !  " 
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"  Let  me  alone ! "  cried  Patricia  angrily, 
wriggling  out  of  her  grasp  ;  "I  can  go  without 
being  pushed.  And  why  do  you  hold  your 
apron  over  your  face  ?  " 

"  Because  my  tooth  aches  so  bad,"  replied 
the  woman  ;   ''  now  go,  there's  a  good  girl." 

Patricia  turned  to  the  long  chair  and  flung 
herself  upon  Daphne. 

''  I  love  you,"  she  whispered,  kissing  her ; 
"  but  I  hate  your  horrid  old  nurse,  and  I  won't 
write  her  epitaph."  Then,  catching  Bonny  by 
the  hand,  she  darted  a  wrathful  look  at  nurse 
and  ran  to  the  gate  in  a  very  injured  frame  of 
mind,  which  the  scolding  she  received  from 
Goody  did  not  tend  to  soothe. 

That  afternoon  Rachel  was  walking  in  the 
park  alone.  Anstace  had  gone  to  the  Rectory, 
and  she  was  on  her  way  to  meet  her.  As  she 
passed  the  Dower  House,  nurse  came  to  the 
small  gate  which  opened  on  the  park,  and  spoke 
to  her. 

*'  Excuse  me,  miss,"  she  said  ;  "  I  think  you 
are  one  of  the  young  ladies  from  the  Manor 
House?" 

"  I  am  not  Miss  Lindsay,"  answered  Rachel, 
wondering  what  she  wanted  ;  "  but  I  am  staying 
with  her  at  present." 

Nurse  rested  her  arms  on  the  gate,  which  had 
been  locked  since  the  house  was  let,  and  she 
looked  seriously  at  Rachel. 
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'*  Yes,  miss.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  tell  youi 
governess  or  the  nurse  that  it  would  be  better 
if  they  kept  the  little  girl  away  from  here. 
She  is  a  dear  little  child,  and  a  great  pleasure  to 
Miss  Daphne  which  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
stop  her  coming.  But  you  see,  we  are  afraid  my 
young  lady  is  consumptive  ;  that  is  why  she  is 
here — to  see  if  the  fine  air  will  do  her  good. 
And  she  is  to  be  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  ; 
but  it  is  not  good  for  children  to  be  with  con- 
sumptive people,  as  you  may  know." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Rachel;  "I  wiU  tell 
Miss  Malcolm.  Patricia  will  be  very  sorry, 
but  of  course  it  is  right  to  keep  her  away 
from  danger.  I  hope  Miss  Fleetwood  is 
improving." 

*'  She  will  do,  if  she  can  have  the  peace  and 
quiet  that  were  ordered  for  her,"  answered  the 
nurse,  severely. 

"  I  hope  she  is  not  dull  or  lonely,"  went  on 
Rachel ;  "  could  we  lend  her  some  books, 
or " 

''  She  has  plenty  of  story  books  from  the 
Hbrary  at  Farnby,"  said  nurse,  stiffly  ;  "  and 
next  week  a  young  lady  is  coming  to  be  her 
governess  and  companion." 

"I  am  very  glad  of  that,"  said  Rachel 
cheerfully.    "  Good  afternoon." 

Patricia,  as  Anstace  prophesied  she  would, 
"  raved  "  when  she  was  told  that  her  visits  to 
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the  Dower  House  must  cease,  because  Daphne 
was  ill. 

'*  She  isn't  too  ill  to  see  me,  I  know,"  she 
protested  ;  "  it  is  all  that  nasty,  horrible  nurse. 
She  said  it  did  her  good  to  see  me,  and  I'm  sure 
it  did." 

She    began    to    make    elaborate    plans    for 
stealthy  visits  when  nurse's  back  was  turned, 
and  only  a  very  serious  talk  with  Miss  Malcolm 
compelled  her  to  obey  orders.     She  insisted  on 
writing  a  farewell  letter  to  Daphne,  in  which  she 
informed  her  that  nurse  was  her  ''  truly  enemy," 
and  that  she  could  never  love  her,  but  that  she 
was  going  to  write  her  epitaph,  which  would  be  a 
very  horrid  one,  and  would  begin  : 
"  Here  lies  a  cruel  tiger  nurse, 
I'm  sure  there  never  was  a  worse  ; 
If  she  was  only  in  her  grave, 
What  lovely  fun  we  all  would  have." 

She  was  enlarging  on  her  woes  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  and  was  contending  with  Anstace 
about  the  epitaph. 

*'  It  isn't  sense,"  Anstace  remarked  ;  "  first 
you  say, '  Here  lies,'  and  then  you  go  on  to  wish 
she  was  in  her  grave — which  is  a  very  wrong 
wish  if  she  is  alive,  and  a  very  foolish  one  if  she 
is  lying  wherever  '  here  '  may  be." 

*'  I  shall  alter  it  when  she  really  is  dead," 
replied  Patricia  ;  "  and  if  it  is  wrong  to  wish 
that,  it  is  much  more  wronger  to  be  as  cruel  as 
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she    has    been.    Why,    Rachel,    what    is    the 
matter  ?  " 

For  Rachel,  who  had  been  reading  a  letter, 
exclaimed  "  Oh,  Anstace ! "  so  loudly  and 
suddenly,  that  they  all  jumped,  and  turned  to 
see  what  had  happened. 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter,"  replied  Rachel ; 
"but  I've  got  the  most  astonishing  news. 
You  know  Benita  Culross,  the  head  girl  at 
St.  Catherine's  ?  I've  told  you  about  her, 
Anstace." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Anstace  ;  "  what  of 
her  ?     Is  she  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Married  !  "  retorted  Rachel  scornfully  ;  ''it 
is  much  more  surprising  and  interesting  than 
that.  And  besides,  she  is  not  nearly  old  enough 
to  be  married.  She  is  coming  to  the  Dower 
House  next  week  to  be  companion-governess 
to  that  girl." 

"  Rachel !  "  If  Rachel's  desire  was  to  create 
a  sensation,  she  was  abundantly  successful. 
Miss  Malcolm  put  down,  her  own  letters, 
Patricia  clapped  her  hands  and  jumped  about 
in  her  chair,  and  Anstace  exclaimed :  "  How 
truly  beautiful !  One  door  has  shut,  and  another 
one  immediately  opens.  Now  we  may  know  the 
reason  of  all  this  seclusion  and  fuss.  What  does 
she  say  ?  " 

"  May  I  read  it,  Miss  Malcolm  ?  "  asked 
Rachel. 
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"  Do,  please.  We  are  all  interested.  Patricia, 
sit  still,  or  you  must  go  upstairs." 

"  My  dear  Rachel, — I  have  a  piece  of  news  which 
will  perhaps  surprise  you.  Do  you  know  a  house 
called  the  Crosswood  Dower  House  ?  I  think  it  must 
be  near  you  ;  I  hope  it  is.  And  do  you  know  Daphne 
Fleetwood,  who  lives  there  ?  I  am  coming  there  next 
week  to  be  her  governess.  As  she  is  fifteen,  you  may 
think  I  am  rather  young  for  the  post  ;  but,  as  it 
happens,  she  is  a  good  deal  of  an  invalid  and  wants 
cheerful  companionship  more  than  instruction  :  so  the 
fewness  of  my  years  is  my  greatest  recommendation. 
By  the  way,  I  was  eighteen  last  Wednesday,  and  feel 
old  enough  for  anything  ;  especially  as  my  hair  has 
gone  up  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  I  shall  be  dread- 
fully glad  to  see  you,  and  shall  look  to  you  to  cure  the 
home-sickness  when  it  gets  bad.  All  news  when  we 
meet.    With  love  from 

"  Your  old  friend, 

"  Benita  Culross." 

"  Well,  I  never  did !  "  repeated  Anstace, 
when  Rachel  had  finished  reading.  *'  Is  she  a 
nice  girl,  Rachel  ?     Miss  Culross,  I  mean." 

*'  She  is  a  dear,"  said  Rachel  enthusias- 
tically ;  "  she  is  very  clever  and  good,  but  not  a 
bit  stodgy.  She  doesn't  look  nearly  eighteen, 
for  she  is  quite  small  and  fair.  She  must  look 
funny  with  her  hair  up.  It  is  pretty  curly  hair. 
I  hope  she  will  have  some  time  off  occasionally, 
so  that  she  can  come  and  see  us  ;  for  I  suppose 
we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  call  on  her." 
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"  She  must  come  here  whenever  she  can," 
said  Miss  Malcolm ;  "  write  and  tell  her  so, 
Rachel." 

''  Yes,  and  explain  to  her  how  we  are  shut 
out,"  added  Anstace ;  "  and  beg  her  to  come  over 
here   the  first  five  minutes  she  has  to  spare." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  Benita  will 
repeat  more  than  she  ought  of  what  goes  on  at 
the  Dower  House,"  said  Rachel,  turning  to 
Miss  Malcolm,  as  she  returned  the  letter  to  its 
envelope ;  "  she  is  very  jolly,  but  she  is  very 
sensible  and  conscientious  too.  And  if  she 
thought  it  was  not  right  to  tell  a  thing,  no 
amount  of  pumping  would  get  it  out  of  her." 

"  She  is  little,  but  she's  wise,"  chanted 
Anstace  ;  and  Rachel  laughed  and  said  that 
was  quite  true. 

The  girls  found  out  from  Mrs.  Bence,  by 
means  of  Goody,  that  Miss  Culross  was  to 
arrive  on  Wednesday.  They  hung  about  a 
good  deal  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  but  saw 
nothing  of  her  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  they  were  playing  croquet 
before  tea,  that  Patricia,  who  was  climbing 
trees  in  the  vicinity,  shouted  : 

''  There's  a  little  somebody  coming  up  the 
park.     P'raps  it's  your  governess-girl,  Rachel." 

Rachel  dropped  her  mallet,  ran  to  the  gate, 
and  then  flew  to  meet  the  little  sHm  figure  in 
grey  that  was  coming  towards  her. 
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"  Benita !  Oh  Benita,  I  am  so  glad !  "  she 
cried  ;  "  you  are  Uke  a  little  bit  of  St.  Catherine's. 
And  how  is  everybody  ?  " 

"  Everybody  was  very  well  when  I  last  saw 
them,"  answered  Benita ;  ''  but  Fve  been  at 
home  a  month  since  then." 

*'  I  forget  terms,  and  times  and  seasons  here," 
explained  Rachel ;  "we  are  having  holidays 
now,  but  Miss  Malcolm  doesn't  go  away,  as  she 
went  at  Easter.  So  it  seems  much  the  same 
as  usual.  Come  on  and  see  Anstace;  she  is 
longing  to  know  you." 

*'  This  is  really  most  interesting  and  pleasant," 
said  Anstace,  as  the  three  girls  sat  down  under  a 
big  walnut  tree.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 
because  I  have  heard  so  much  about  you  from 
Rachel,  and  we  are  all  dying  to  know  what  sort 
of  girl  Daphne  Fleetwood  is." 

"  She  is  a  very  nice  girl,"  said  Benita ;  "I 
think  I  shall  get  on  very  well  with  her.  The 
nurse  is  a  bit  tiresome,  but  I  mean  to  manage 
her  in  time." 

*'  I  always  thought  that  nurse  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bother,"  said  Rachel ;  ''  what 
does  she  do,  Benita  ?  " 

''  Oh,  she  wants  to  rule  everything,  you 
know — me  included,"  answered  Benita,  smiling. 
"  She  likes  to  be  always  about,  and  it  is  '  You 
mustn't  do  that.  Miss  Daphne,'  and  '  You  must 
do  this,'  and  '  Are  you  tired  ? '  '  Does  your  head 
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ache  ?  '  till  the  poor  girl  is  in  such  a  nervous 
state  that  she  is  perfectly  miserable." 

"  Is  she  very  ill  ?  " 

"  No.  She  has  outgrown  her  strength,  and 
her  mother  and  nurse  are  very  nervous  about 
her.     She  has  no  real  disease." 

''  Why,  Benita,"  exclaimed  Rachel,  ''  the 
nurse  told  me  she  was  consumptive,  and  that 
it  was  unsafe  for  little  Patricia  to  be  with 
her  !  " 

"  Then  she  made  that  up  for  an  excuse,"  said 
Benita  ;  ''  for  when  we  heard  about  her  we 
were  told  she  was  an  invalid — and  mother 
would  not  let  me  come  until  we  found  out  what 
was  the  matter  with  her.  We  went  to  see  the 
doctor  who  sent  her  here,  and  mother  particu- 
larly asked  if  there  was  any  consumptive 
tendency.  He  assured  her  there  was  not  the 
least  trace  of  any  such  thing  ;  she  had  grown 
too  fast,  and  was  nervous  and  run  down.  She 
was  born  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
he  thought  her  native  air  might  suit  her  ;  also 
it  was  well  for  her  to  be  away  from  her  mother, 
who  was  a  most  nervous,  worrying  woman,  and 
made  Daphne  think  herself  much  worse  than 
she  was." 

''  Then  I  should  think  she  had  better  be  away 
from  that  nurse  too,"  said  Rachel ;  ''for  she 
looks  and  speaks  as  though  the  poor  girl  was 
sinking  into  the  grave." 
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"  I  have  had  some  words  with  her  the  last 
two  days,"  confessed  Benita.  "  I  found  Daphne 
spending  nearly  all  her  time  devouring  sensa- 
tional novels,  which  nurse  got  for  her  three 
times  a  week  from  the  library  in  Farnby. 
When  I  began  to  do  a  little  sensible  reading 
nurse  opposed  it  strongly,  saying  I  should 
make  her  head  ache,  and  do  her  all  sorts  of 
damage.  And  she  also  disapproved  of  our 
going  out  without  her,  and  of  our  going  outside 
the  garden  at  all." 

*'  Poor  Benita  !  "  said  Rachel ;  "  did  you  get 
your  way  ?  " 

'*  I  am  getting  it  gradually.  Fortunately 
Daphne  is  on  my  side.  I  think  she  is  glad  of 
any  change.  I've  got  her  some  really  nice 
stories,  instead  of  the  trash  she  was  scampering 
through,  and  forgetting  as  fast  as  she  read  it ; 
and  we  do  some  reading  together  every  day — 
history  in  the  morning,  and  a  good  standard 
novel  in  the  evening.  She  knows  nothing  of 
EngHsh  literature.  Then  I  am  teaching  her 
some  new  fancy  work,  and  we  play  games," 
concluded  Benita. 

"  And  what  about  the  walks  ?  "  asked 
Anstace. 

''  Oh,  I  have  had  to  compromise  there. 
Nurse  thinks  round  the  garden  quite  enough  ; 
I  wanted  to  bring  her  into  the  park.  Nurse 
objected    to  that,    but  suggested  that  if  we 
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must  go  outside  the  gate,  the  lane  was  more 
sheltered," 

*'  How  ridiculous  !  "  said  Anstace.  "  I  sup- 
pose she  thought  that  in  the  park  you  would 
meet  terrible  people  like  us/' 

"  That  is  about  it,  I  fancy,"  agreed  Benita. 
''  I  didn't  want  to  thwart  her  in  everything  at 
first,  so  I  have  given  in  for  the  time,  and  have 
consented  to  walk  in  the  lane.  But  I  hope  we 
are  going  to  have  a  little  pony  cart,  so  that  I 
may  drive  Daphne  about ;  and  then  we  shall 
see." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  calling  here  some  fine 
afternoon,"  suggested  Rachel,  and  Benita 
nodded  and  laughed. 

*'  Stranger  things  have  come  to  pass,"  she 
said.  "  Poor  nurse  !  I  am  sorry  for  her,  but  I 
could  do  no  good  with  Daphne  while  she  was 
always  at  our  elbows,  so  I  have  politely  told 
her  that  when  I  am  with  Daphne  she  may 
occupy  herself  elsewhere.  Now  I  must  be  going 
back." 

"  Oh,  Benita,  don't  go  yet ;  stay  and  see  Miss 
Malcolm." 

"  Stay  and  have  some  tea,"  begged  Anstace, 
but  Benita  shook  her  head. 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  must  not  to-day.  I  must 
have  tea  with  Daphne." 

"  But  you  will  come  again.  Bene  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  FU  come  whenever  I  can.     I  shall 
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go  out  by  myself  now  and  then,  and  leave  nurse 
to  enjoy  herself.     Good-bye/' 

*'  Let  Rachel  walk  back  with  you  as  far  as  she 
may  without  rousing  nurse,"  suggested  Anstace, 
who  thought  the  friends  might  like  to  have  a 
quiet  talk  ;  "  and  I  will  come  on  and  meet  her 
presently." 

''  And  give  my  bestest  love  to  Daphne,"  said 
a  voice  from  above  their  heads,  and  Patricia's 
impish  countenance  peered  down  at  them 
between  the  branches.  "  Good  afternoon,  Miss 
Benita  ;  Fm  very  glad  to  see  you.  Fve  heard 
all  your  conversation,  and  it  was  very  interest- 
ing. I  knew  long  ago  that  nurse  was  a  most 
unHkeable  person.  Anstace  has  not  introduced 
me,  but  I'm  Patricia." 

"  You  naughty  little  eavesdropper,  come 
down !  "  cried  Anstace.  "  What  made  you 
stay  up  there  ?  " 

'*  'Cause  I  wanted  to  hear  about  Daphne,  and 
I  knew  if  you  saw  me  you'd  say,  '  Patricia,  run 
away.'  I've  enjoyed  myself  very  greatly,  and 
I  haven't  heard  any  bad  of  myself,  like  they 
say  listeners  always  do." 

Benita  and  Rachel  walked  slowly  across  the 
park,  talking  busily,  for  Rachel  was  interested 
in  every  scrap  of  news  from  St.  Catherine's,  and 
Benita  was  anxious  to  know  exactly  how  Rachel 
was  getting  on  in  her  new  home. 

*'  Yes,  I  get  very  cheerful  letters  from  father," 
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said  Rachel ;  "  the  traveUing  about  suits  him, 
and  he  says  he  is  much  better  than  he  has  been 
for  years.  I  am  only  afraid  that  he  will  find  it 
hard  to  settle  down  when  he  comes  home,  and 
that  then  he  will  miss  mother  more  than  he  can 
do  now.  But  they  do  not  talk  of  coming  back 
yet,  and  the  last  time  Sir  James  went  away  like 
this  he  stayed  nearly  three  years.'' 

*'  I  should  think  you  will  find  it  hard  to  settle 
down  after  living  in  this  lovely  place/'  said 
Benita. 

Rachel   turned   to   look   at   the   tower   and 
chimneys  of  the  Manor  House,  which  she  could 
see  above  the  trees. 
.  "  It  is  a  dear  house,"  she  said  ;  "  but  my  home 

is  dear  also,  though  it  is  smaller — only "  and 

tears  filled  her  eyes,  as  she  remembered  that 
the  one  who  had  made  her  home  was  no  longer 
there.  *'  Isn't  the  Dower  House  sweet  ?  "  she 
continued,  winking  away  the  tears. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  quite  so  lovely.  I  did 
not  know  I  was  coming  to  such  a  beautiful 
place." 

''  How  did  you  hear  of  it  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 

*'  The  doctor  who  sent  Daphne  here  is 
father's  cousin,  and  he  wrote  and  asked  father 
about  me.  He  said " — Benita  hesitated  and 
blushed  prettily — '*  he  said  he  did  not  know 
another  girl  who  was  young  enough  whom  he 
could  trust,  but,  it  sounds  vain,  Rachel,  only  I 
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know  you  will  understand,  he  thought  I  had 
enough  sense  to  deal  with  Daphne.  I  am  not 
vain  really,  Rachel ;  I  know  I  should  have  no 
more  sense  than  any  other  girl  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  mother." 

*'  I  know,''  said  Rachel ;  "  did  you  see  Mrs. 
Fleetwood,  Bene  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  Mother  and  I  went  to  see  her.  She 
is  not  a  bit  like  Daphne.  A  little  thin  woman, 
rather  pretty,  but  evidently  a  bundle  of  nerves 
and  worries." 

''  And  was  Mrs.  Culross  willing  to  spare 
you  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  for  a  few  months.  I  don't  suppose  it 
will  be  very  long  ;  because  when  Daphne  is 
stronger,  she  will  go  abroad  with  her  m. other 
again.  I  have  been  working  very  hard  at 
school  this  last  term,  and  they  thought  a  Httle 
time  in  this  bracing  air,  with  light  duties,  would 
do  me  good.  Now  I  must  go  in,  Rachel.  There 
is  nurse  looking  disapprovingly  at  you  ;  but 
never  mind.  I  shall  walk  and  talk  with  whom  I 
choose." 

Benita  passed  through  the  garden,  and  entered 
the  Dower  House  through  the  French  window 
in  the  drawing-room.  Nurse  met  her  at  the 
door. 

"  Miss  Daphne  is  in  the  hbery,  miss,"  she 
said  ;  ''  she  is  laying  down.  If  you  go  in,  will 
you  be  very  quiet,  please  ?  " 
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*'  Is  she  asleep  ?  "  asked  Benita,  taking  off 
her  hat  and  hanging  it  on  a  peg  in  the  hall. 

*'  I  don't  know  that  she  is  asleep,  miss.  But 
a  lot  of  talking  and  laughing  always  makes  her 
head  ache.  I  have  been  sitting  there  quite 
quiet  with  my  work." 

"  Oh,  v^ry  well,"  said  Benita,  quietly ;  "  you 
can  bring  in  tea,  please,  nurse  ;  and  when  you 
have  had  your  own,  you  can  work  in  your  own 
room.  If  Miss  Daphne  wants  to  be  quiet  I 
shall  not  talk  to  her." 

She  opened  the  hbrary  door  gently,  and 
Daphne,  who  was  lying  on  the  sofa  by  the  open 
window,  flung  down  her  book  and  held  out  her 
hands  in  glad  welcome. 

''  What  a  time  you've  been ! "  she  said. 
"  Nurse  has  been  sitting  beside  me,  '  sighing 
like  a  furnace  '  and  looking  like  a  mute  at  a 
funeral." 

"  Have  you  been  indoors  all  the  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  I  only  came  in  ten  minutes  ago. 
Now  sit  down  and  tell  me  who  you've  seen  and 
every  word  everybody  said." 

Benita  smiled  as  she  sat  down. 

'*  Nurse  has  solemnly  warned  me  not  to 
chatter.  She  says  '  a  lot  of  chatter  and  laughing 
gives  you  the  headache.'  " 

"  Stuff !  A  lot  of  silence  and  sighing  gives 
me  the  temper-ache,"  retorted  Daphne  ;  "  now 
begin.     Did  you  see  your  friend  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  and  her  friend.  Such  nice  giris,  and  so 
deeply  interested  in  you.  As  they  are  not 
permitted  to  see  you,  you  have  assumed  the 
fascination  that  is  always  associated  with 
mystery." 

Daphne  smiled.  She  was  already  looking 
much  brighter  and  better  for  Benita's  com- 
panionship. 

'*  Did  you  see  my  little  friend  Patricia  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Yes.  She  listened  to  all  our  talk,  concealed 
in  a  tree  above  our  heads  ;  and  when  I  was 
leaving  she  showed  herself,  remarked  she  had 
been  deeply  interested,  sent  her  '  bestest  love  ' 
to  you,  and  informed  me  that  nurse  was  a  most 
'  unlikeable  '  person." 

"  She  is  a  dear.  Did  you  ask  why  she  never 
comes  to  see  me  now  ?  " 

''  No,  but  I  was  told.  Your  guardian  angel 
appears  to  have  warned  her  off." 

Daphne  flounced  round  on  the  couch. 

*'  I  believe  nurse  has  gone  crazy  since  we  came 
here,"  she  said  ;  "  she  used  to  let  me  do  exactly 
what  I  wanted — whether  I  was  ill  or  well ;  but 
lately  she  has  been  past  bearing.  She  thwarts 
me  continually.  If  it  were  not  for  you  I 
should  go  out  of  my  senses." 

"  I'll  save  you  from  that,"  said  Benita, 
soothingly ;  "  and  do  look  calm  and  tranquil 
when  she  comes  in  with  tea,  or  she  will  triumph 
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on  the  evil  effect  of  unbounded  chatter.     Here 
she  comes." 

Nurse  entered  with  the  tea-tray  as  she  spoke, 
but  she  found  two  most  demure  and  quiet 
girls — one  lying  perfectly  still,  and  the  other 
reading  aloud  in  the  softest  and  most  soothing 
of  voices. 
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CHAPTER  X 


"  TWO  IS   COMPANY  " 


The  advent  of  Benita,  which  was  such  an 
advantage  to  Daphne,  and  such  a  pleasure  to 
Rachel,  was,  however,  in  Rachel's  case  a  pleasure 
with  some  admixture  of  pain.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Benita's  arrival  she  and  Anstace  had  got  on 
together  admirably ;  as  Goody  remarked  fre- 
quently, she  had  "  never  heard  a  mis- word 
between  the  two  young  ladies."  But  afterwards 
a  kind  of  sore  feeling  sprang  up  between  the 
girls,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know  exactly  where 
the  blame  lay.  Rachel  was  naturally  very  glad 
to  renew  her  friendship  with  Benita,  and  was 
never  tired  of  talking  over  old  times  and  of 
recalling  the  sayings  and  doings  at  St.  Cathe- 
!  rine's  ;  and  Benita,  who  found  her  life  at  the 
Dower  House  more  trying  and  difficult  than  she 
had  expected,  welcomed  the  relief  of  escape  from 
its  friction  to  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  Rachel's 
<  company.  They  both  honestly  tried  to  include 
Anstace  in  all  their  talk,  and  at  first  they 
succeeded  ;  but  after  a  time,  either  they  became 
careless,  or  Anstace  grew  more  suspicious.  But 
it  gradually  came  to  pass  that  when  Benita  came 
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to  the  Manor  House  she  frequently  paired  with 
Rachel  for  a  walk  and  talk  while  Anstace  was 
left  alone. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  you  did  not  stay  at 
St.  Catherine's/'  she  said  one  day,  when  Rachel 
came  in  after  walking  back  to  the  Dower  House 
with  Benita.  "  It  would  have  made  precious 
little  difference  to  me,  for  all  I  get  of  your  com- 
pany now." 

Rachel  stared. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Fve 
been  with  you  all  day  until  the  last  hour.  And 
you  could  have  come  with  us  if  you  had  liked. 
We  asked  you." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay,"  replied  Anstace  ;  "  but 
asking  is  one  thing  and  wanting  is  quite  another  ; 
and  I  happen  not  to  care  to  go  anywhere  unless 
I  am  wanted." 

"  Do  not  be  so  ridiculous ! "  said  Rachel, 
sharply  ;  "  you  know  very  well  we  don't  mind 
whether  you  come  or  not.     I  mean " 

''  It  is  very  clear  what  you  mean,"  interrupted 
Anstace. 

''  No,  it  isn't.  I  put  it  badly,"  answered 
Rachel,  honestly  desirous  to  make  peace.  ''What 
I  really  meant  was — that  Benita  and  I  are  glad 
to  have  you  with  us  when  you  like  to  come  ;  but 
if  our  talk  bores  you  and  you  would  rather  do 
anything  else  we  do  not  mind." 

*'  That  is  only  using  more  words  to  say  the 
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same  thing,"  persisted  Anstace  ;  "  and  your 
everlasting  talk  about  St.  Catherine's,  and  all 
the  girls,  and  prizes,  and  exams.,  and  nonsense, 
bores  me  to  death." 

If  Rachel  had  remained  in  a  conciliatory  mood 
she  could  have  put  things  right,  as  she  very  well 
knew.  Anstace  was  in  an  injured  and  irritable 
frame  of  mind,  but  in  such  circumstances  it  was 
not  difficult  to  manage  her  ;  and  Rachel,  whose 
influence  over  her  was  great,  was  well  able  to  do 
it  when  she  chose.  She  was,  however,  provoked 
at  Anstace's  obstinate  persistence  in  misunder- 
standing her,  and  instead  of  replying  she  turned 
aside  and  began  to  hum  a  tune,  which  is  about 
the  most  aggravating  thing  that  can  be  done. 

At  that  moment  Patricia  came  in,  ripe  for 
mischief. 

*'  I  know  something,"  she  announced  ;    "  it's 

a  great  secret,  and  Fm  going  to  tell "  She 

stopped,  and  looked  from  one  of  the  girls  to  the 
other,  as  if  in  doubt  which  she  should  confide  in. 
*'  Fm  going  to  tell — Rachel,"  she  finally  said  ; 
and  running  to  Rachel  she  put  her  arms  round 
her  neck  and  whispered  in  her  ear. 

Rachel  laughed.  ''You  silly  child!"  she 
said. 

'*  No,  Fm  not  silly.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
thing — now,  isn't  it  ?  "  asked  Patricia,  her  eyes 
dancing  with  mischief. 

"  Most  remarkable,"  rephed  Rachel. 
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"  And  you  won't  tell  anybody  ?  " 

"  The  rack  should  not  make  me  speak." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Anstace. 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  tell  you  for  anything.  Fm 
not  going  to  tell  anybody  'ceps  Rachel.  It's 
such  a  wonderful  thing." 

Anstace  got  up,  and  tried  to  catch  the  child  ; 
but  Patricia  danced  round  and  round,  and  when 
Anstace  nearly  had  her,  Rachel  interposed,  and 
swung  her  into  a  corner  behind  her.  Anstace 
managed  to  get  round  her,  and  seized  Patricia 
by  one  arm.  She  screamed,  and  Rachel  pulled 
her  away. 

"  Do  mind  your  own  business,  Rachel ! " 
exclaimed  Anstace  angrily ;  ''  you  can  have 
your  own  friends  if  you  like,  but  you  shan't 
come  between  my  cousin  and  me." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Rachel ;  "  but  you  are 
not  always  so  fond  of  your  cousin.  I've  heard 
you  call  her  a  nuisance,  and  a  mischievous 
monkey,  and  many  other  uncomplimentary 
things." 

"  I  shall  call  her  what  I  like,"  retorted 
Anstace,  who  was  now  so  thoroughly  angry  she 
was  quite  unable  to  see  how  ridiculously  she 
was  behaving,  and  how  Patricia  was  enjoying 
the  whole  affair.  '*  Patricia,  come  here  at  once, 
and  tell  me  what  you  told  Rachel." 

'*  Shan't  ! "  said  Patricia,  putting  out  her 
tongue.     *'  Catch  me  if  you  can." 
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She  had  clasped  her  hands  tightly  round 
RacheFs  waist,  and  as  the  elder  girl  revolved 
so  as  always  to  face  Anstace,  Patricia  was 
protected  from  her  cousin's  attacks.  She  swung 
her  feet  off  the  ground,  and  kicked  gleefully  as 
she  spoke,  laughing  all  the  time  in  the  most 
aggravating  way  possible.  Suddenly  Anstace 
made  a  drive  at  them  both.  Rachel,  encum- 
bered by  the  child's  weight,  stumbled  and  fell ; 
she  was  not  hurt,  but  Patricia  knocked  her 
head  and  her  elbow,  and  began  to  cry. 

In  the  midst  of  the  noise  Miss  Malcolm  came 
in,  and  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  Anstace, 
who  was  looking  sulkily  out  of  the  window,  did 
not  speak.  Rachel  rose  from  the  floor,  where 
she  was  trying  to  comfort  Patricia. 

"  She  was  romping  with  me.  Miss  Malcolm," 
she  said ;  '*  and  knocked  her  head.  Come, 
Patty,  it  isn't  as  bad  as  all  that." 

''  It  is,"  sobbed  Patricia,  wrathfuUy  ;  "  and 
my  helbow  is  awful.     I  believe  it's  broken." 

''  Oh,  no,  it  isn't,"  said  Miss  Malcolm,^  gently 
feeling  the  injured  member  ;  "  and  there  isn't 
an  ^  h  '  in  elbow,  Patty." 

''  There  is  in  my  helbow,"  asserted  Patricia, 
rubbing  it  vigorously  ;  ''  and  I'm  sure  there's  a 
hole  in  my  head." 

"  So  there  is,  or  how  would  you  eat  your 
dinner  ?  "  said  Miss  Malcolm,  kissing  the  pouting 
lips.     "  Now  go  up  to  the  nursery.     If  you  had 
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stayed  there,  as  you  ought  to  have  done,  this 
would  not  have  happened.  And  Rachel,  why 
are  you  not  practising  ?  ** 

Patricia  picked  herself  up  and  left  the  room 
with  dignity,  remarking  as  she  did  so  : 

"  m  stay  up  in  my  nursery  for  always  and 
ever ;  and  when  cross  old  Anstace  hasn't  got 
me  to  'muse  her  she'll  be  sorry." 

Rachel  pulled  out  her  music  with  a  bang,  sat 
down  to  the  piano  and  began  to  play  a  noisy 
exercise,  while  Anstace,  with  her  head  in  the 
air,  marched  out  of  the  room. 

'*  She  might  have  said  it  was  her  fault  that 
Patty  was  hurt,"  thought  Rachel,  as  she 
punished  the  piano  for  the  faults  of  the  family. 

And  at  the  same  moment  Anstace,  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  was  sajdng  to  Miss  Malcolm — 

"  It  was  I  who  knocked  Patty  down.  She 
was  playing  with  Rachel ;  but  I  tried  to  catch 
her  and  they  fell  down  together." 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  Rachel  came 
upstairs  singing  softly  to  herself.  She  went 
into  her  own  room,  and  immediately  Anstace 
appeared  in  the  doorway  that  connected  the 
two  rooms. 

"  I  say,  Rachel,  Fm  very  sorry,"  she  began — 
but  Rachel  interrupted  her  quickly : 

*'  Oh,  don't  apologise,"  she  begged  ;  '*  it's 
all  right  now,  isn't  it  ?  We  were  both  as  silly 
as  they  make  them,  and  provided  a  lovely  show 
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for  that  imp  Patricia's  amusement.  We  shall 
not  soon  hear  the  last  of  it  from  her,  unless  her 
'  helbow '  makes  her  forget  it.  But  apologies 
are  what  I  can't  do  with/' 

''  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Anstace,  in  surprise. 

"  If  you  had  ever  been  to  school  you  would 
know,"  replied  Rachel.  "  My  dear,  there  is  a 
type  of  girl  to  be  found  in  most  schools  who 
apologise  till  you  are  sick  of  it,  and  of  them. 
There  were  three  or  four  of  that  sort  at  St. 
Catherine's  while  I  was  there."  She  sat  down 
on  the  end  of  her  bed,  while  Anstace  took  a  seat 
in  the  window.  '*  They  are  girls  who  are 
touchy  and  who  are  always  getting  hurt  about 
things,  and  they  are  most  tiresome.  A  real, 
down-right,  up-and-down  bad-tempered  girl 
isn't  half  as  bad." 

*'  Why  ?  "  asked  Anstace.  She  had  very 
little  knowledge  of  girls,  and  was  always 
immensely  interested  in  Rachel's  descriptions. 
Rachel,  as  she  always  proudly  declared,  knew 
''the  genus  girl  down  to  the  ground,  and 
what  she  didn't  know  wasn't  worth  bothering 
about." 

"  Because,  you  know,  where  you  have  them 
they  get  into  a  rage,  make  a  bit  of  noise,  and 
then  it  is  over  ;  and  they  know,  in  their  secret 
souls,  that  they  have  made  silly  exhibitions  of 
themselves.  But  the  other  sort,  when  you 
haven't   done  anything  that  a  mouse  would 
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mind,  are  what  they  call  '  hurt ' — which  is  only 
another  name  for  cross  ;  only  it  puts  all  the 
blame  on  the  brutal  person  who  has  hurt  the 
dear  sensitive  creatures.  Then  they  sulk  about 
for  a  bit,  and  finally  come  creeping  up,  with 
their  eyes  as  red  as  red,  and  make  an  apology/' 

"  But  why  do  they  apologise  if  they  think 
you  have  been  in  the  wrong  ?  "  asked  Anstace. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  never  knew  why  they 
did  an5rthing.  I  suppose  as  the  other  person 
did  not  apologise  they  thought  they  had  to  do 
it.  And  then  we  had  to  kiss  them  and  make  it 
up,  with  ever  so  much  fuss.  The  more  fuss,  the 
better  they  were  pleased.  I  wouldn't  have 
minded  doing  it  once  or  twice,  but  they  got  into 
the  habit  of  it,  and  about  once  a  fortnight  at 
least  the  whole  process  had  to  be  gone  through, 
till  we  got  perfectly  sick  of  it.  And  the  more 
they  apologised,  the  more  they  got  hurt — till 
there  was  no  peace.  Frances  and  I  never 
apologised." 

"  Did  you  ever  quarrel  ?  " 

**  Oh,  oiten.  We  used  to  get  really  angry, 
and  then  we  went  away  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other  for  a  bit.  Then  by  and  by  we 
both  felt  better  ;  and  when  we  met,  I  should 
say,  '  Lend  me  your  knife,'  and  she  would  reply, 
'  Just  look  at  this  sickening  sum.  I  can't  get 
the  thing  right ' — and  she  would  hand  over  the 
knife,  and  I  would  give  a  helping  hand  to  the 
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sum  :  and  we  knew  it  was  all  right,  without  any 
fuss  or  nonsense." 

Anstace  laughed. 

"  It  does  sound  a  more  comfortable  way. 
School  must  be  rather  amusing." 

"  It  is.  Even  the  tiresome  girls  can't  spoil 
the  interest  of  it.  There  was  one  dreadful  girl 
at  St.  Catherine's ;  her  name  was  Florence 
Webster.  She  had  those  horrid  languishing 
black  eyes,  that  some  people  admire  and  say 
are  hke  black  velvet.  I  can't  bear  them ;  I 
think  they  are  shmy,  and  hke  a  serpent." 

"  Oh,  Rachel !  " 

"  I  do,  and  I  never  knew  a  really  nice  person 
who  had  them.  Florence  was  sly,  and  was 
always  trying  to  get  round  the  teachers  and  be 
a  favourite — and  I  know  she  used  to  Hsten  and 
repeat  things.  And  she  always  thought  you  did 
things  on  purpose.  Once  I  had  to  hand  the 
books  round  before  prayers.  I  knew  she  didn't 
Hke  a  very  small  print,  so  I  left  her  out  and  went 
to  get  one  from  upstairs  for  her.  While  I  was 
gone  she  went  to  Mrs.  Wyatt  and  said  she  didn't 
know  what  she  had  done  to  vex  Rachel  Enderby, 
but '  she  had  given  Bibles  to  everybody  else  and 
left  her  out.'  " 

"  What  an  aggravating  goose  !  " 

*'  Yes,  wasn't  she  ?  And  it  wasn't  true, 
either,  because  there  were  not  enough  to  go 
round,  and  ever  so  many  girls  were  waiting 
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while  I  fetched  more.  I  say,  Anstace,  I  quite 
forgot  to  give  Benita  that  book  you  promised  to 
lend  her,  and  she  said  she  wanted  to  read  it  this 
evening.  I  am  sorry.  Why  didn't  she  ask  for 
it  before  she  went  ?  " 

"  Let  us  run  over  with  it  now.  There  will  be 
time  before  tea,  if  we  are  quick.  Get  your  hat, 
Rachel,  and  I  will  go  and  tell  Miss  Malcolm." 

As  they  went  round  the  terrace  Rachel  looked 
up  at  the  tower. 

"  That  bracelet  story  haunts  me,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  always  thinking  how  interesting  it  would 
be  to  find  it.  I  looked  about  the  other  day, 
but  of  course  it  ought  to  be  found  by  a  member 
of  the  family." 

"  The  old  nurse's  prophecy  seems  to  say  so," 
answered  Anstace.     "What  she  said  was  : 

"  Lost  by  a  maid  in  fear  and  pain, 
Found  by  a  maiden,  one  of  twain. 
Seeking  long  will  be  in  vain — 
Years  must  pass  'twixt  sun  and  rain. 
Lindsay's  luck  comes  o'er  the  main, 
Lindsay's  lost  is  found  again — 
Lindsay's  lass  shall  her  wish  obtain." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Rachel,  "  it  must  be  a  Lind- 
say ;  but  all  that  is  most  interesting,  Anstace. 
'  One  of  twain  '  must  mean  you,  because  of  your 
twin-sister  ;  and  '  Lindsay's  lass  shall  her  wish 
obtain  ' — what  would  you  wish  f or  ?  " 
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"  To  find  my  sister,  alive  and  nice,"  said 
Anstace.  "  I  think  I  should  like  that  as  well 
as  anything." 

*'  That  would  be  most  thrilling.  And  if  Mrs. 
Waynflete  took  her  away,  as  Goody  thinks, 
why,  she  would  have  to  come  '  o'er  the  main,' 
and  '  Lindsay's  lost  is  found  again.'  Why,  it 
all  fits  in  most  beautifully,  Anstace !  Why 
don't  you  begin  to  search  ?  " 

'*  I  gave  up  searching  long  ago,"  said  Anstace. 
''  I  used  to  get  into  no  end  of  scrapes  over  that 
bracelet.  I  was  always  tearing  my  clothes  and 
getting  dirty,  scrambling  about  to  look  for  it. 
I  fancy  the  '  one  of  twain  '  who  is  to  be  so  lucky 
must  belong  to  a  future  generation — unless  it  is 
Patty  or  Judy.     They  are  '  twain.'  " 

"  But  not  so  much  so  as  you  and  your  sister, 
and  they  are  not  Lindsays  in  name.  No, 
Anstace,  I  have  set  my  heart  on  it's  being  you. 
And  that  reminds  me — Benita  would  very  much 
like  to  go  up  on  the  tower.  May  she,  some 
day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course.     Any  time  she  likes." 

'*  Let  us  take  her  up  some  moonlight  night," 
suggested  Rachel.  ''  You  say  it  is  lovely  then, 
and  I  want  to  see  it,  and  that  time  would  suit 
Benita,  because  Daphne  Fleetwood  goes  to  bed 
about  eight.  So  when  she  had  gone  Benita 
could  come  here  without  her  knowing  much 
about  it.     It  frets  her,  poor  girl,  when  Benita 
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goes  about  and  she  isn't  allovred  to  do  so.     I 
am  soTTy  for  her.     It  is  a  shame/' 

"  I  am  sorry,  too/'  said  Anstace.     ''  Benita 
says  she  does  not  seem  really  ill."  z 

"No,  and  Benita  believes  it  would  do  her  good  J 
to  go  out  more  and  see  people  :  but  of  course  1 
she  can't  do  much  when  Mrs.  Fleetwood's 
orders  are  so  strict.  She  shps  away  to  see  us 
when  Daphne  is  resting,  because  she  says  she 
must  have  some  variety,  but  she  can't  bear  to 
vex  Daphne.     She  is  really  fond  of  her." 

"  Do^  she  tell  her  about  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  always  ;  and  Daphne  is  ver\'  much 
interested." 

Rachel  went  to  the  front  door  of  the  Dower 
House  with  the  book,  and  Anstace  waited  on  the 
Ia\sTi,  examining  the  old  sundial,  and  scraping 
the  moss  out  of  the  figures  \sith  her  finger. 
Benita,  who  saw  them  coming,  went  to  the  door 
to  take  the  book,  and  came  round  with  Rachel 
to  speak  to  Anstace.  For  two  or  three  minutes 
they  stood  talking  and  laughing,  x^nstace 
faced  the  house,  but  she  did  not  look  at  the 
windows,  for  she  had  picked  up  a  tennis  ball 
and  was  tossing  it  up  and  catching  it  again.  So 
she  did  not  see  a  sHght  figure  in  the  Hbrary 
window,  half  hidden  by  the  curtain,  until  they 
turned  to  go.  Then  she  dropped  her  ball, 
looked  at  the  house,  and  met  the  hungry'  gaze 
of  a  pair  of  wistful  eyes  which  were  fixed  upon 
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her.  As  she  did  so,  Anstace's  face  dimpled  into 
a  most  winsome  smile,  she  waved  her  hand,  and 
followed  Rachel  and  Benita,  while  Daphne, 
pressing  her  face  against  the  window,  watched 
her  till  the  last  flutter  of  her  white  dress  passed 
out  of  sight,  when  she  threw  herself  on  the 
couch,  and  Btnita,  coming  in  quietly,  thought 
she  was  asleep. 

Tea  was  ready  at  the  Manor  when  the  girls 
got  back.  Miss  Malcolm  had  just  taken  her 
place,  with  Bonny  beside  her,  and  Patricia  was 
somewhat  unwillingly  laying  down  her  pencil. 

"  More  poetry,  Patty  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 

'*  No,''  rephed  Patricia,  loftily  ;  ''  Tve  given 
up  poytry.     I'm  going  to  write  a  useful  book." 

''  Indeed,"  said  Rachel,  ''  that  is  interesting  ; 
and  what  may  it  be  about  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  called,"  said  Patricia,  with  much 
dignity,  ''  '  The  History  of  England,  revised 
and  amended  by  Patricia  Brand.'  " 

"  And  how  will  you  amend  it  ?  "  inquired 
Miss  Malcolm. 

"  I  haven't  done  much  amending  yet,  'cause 
I've  only  just  begun  ;  but  what  I'm  going  to  do 
is  to  leave  out  all  the  dates.  It  will  be  a  verv 
nice  history  book." 

''  So  I  should  think,"  said  Anstace.  "  Future 
generations  of  children  will  bless  your  name. 
But  won't  it  be  rather  confusing,  to  have  no 
dates  ?  " 
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"  Why,  no  !  "  exclaimed  Patricia  ;  "  as  long 
as  you  put  the  things  in  right  order,  it  will  be 
all  right.  If  you  know  William  the  Conqueror 
came  before  Charles  the  Second's  head  was  cut 
off,  and  that  Queen  Anne  was  before  Queen 
Elizabeth,  it  doesn't  matter  what  the  year  is, 
now,  does  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  agreed  Rachel ;  "  and  it  is 
a  mere  detail  that  it  was  Charles  the  First  who 
lost  his  head,  and  that  Queen  Elizabeth  came  a 
good  many  years  before  Queen  Anne." 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean  !  "  said  Patricia, 
rather  testily.  ''  I  haven't  got  nearly  as  far  as 
that  in  learning,  only  I  was  looking  on  this 
afternoon  to  see  what  I  would  put  in  and  I  saw 
their  names.  I  shan't  put  in  any  Parliaments 
or  dull  things  like  that ;  I  shall  only  have  nice 
interesting  bits  about  battles,  with  plenty  of 
fighting,  and  blood,  and  killing,  and  gunpowder 
plot,  and  the  princes  smothered  in  the  Tower, 
and  Henry  the  Third's  nine  wives." 

'*  It  will  be  a  choice  history.  I  never  knew 
Henry  the  Third  had  so  many  wives  ;  we  live 
and  learn." 

*'  It  may  have  been  another  Henry,  and 
p'raps  it  was  seven  wives,  or  six.  I'm  not 
sure,  but  I  know  it  was  rather  a  good  many.  I 
think  he  was  like  Bluebeard.  I  shall  look  it  all 
up  before  I  write  it,  so  as  to  be  sure  I've  got  U: 
right." 
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"  I  should  certainly  advise  you  to  do  so/'  said 
Miss  Malcolm,  and  Patricia  turned  to  Rachel — 

"  Have  you  told  Anstace  that  secret  ?  ''  she 
demanded. 

''  No,  of  course  I  haven't.  Didn't  I  promise  ? 
And  indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  forgotten 
what  it  was." 

'*  Well !  "  Patricia  looked  at  her  disdainfully. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  telling  you  secrets  ?  " 

"  Anyhow,  I  am  safe,"  said  Rachel ;  *'  for  I 
cannot  repeat  what  I  have  forgotten." 

"  Then  I  shall  tell  Anstace  myself,"  said 
Patricia  gravely.  "  I  told  her — listen,  Anstace  : 
I — told — Rachel — that — ^to-morrow  will  be 
Friday." 

''  You  small  imp !  "  exclaimed  Anstace,  shaking 
her  fist  at  her.  "  I  will  revise  and  amend  you,  if 
you  don't  look  out." 

''  And  how  is  your  helbow  ?  "  inquired 
Rachel. 

"  It  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected,"  repHed 
Patricia. 

"  And  to  what  are  we  indebted  for  Bonny 's 
company  at  tea  ?  " 

''  'Cause  I'm  a  so  very  good  boy,"  answered 
Bonny,  with  his  mouth  full  of  cake. 

"  And  also  because  nurse  has  taken  Judy  to 
tea  at  the  Rectory,"  said  Miss  Malcolm.  "  Rose- 
mary has  a  baby  party  this  afternoon,  and 
Judith  consented  to  go." 
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"  I  wonder  if  she  would  consent  to  speak  to 
anyone  when  she  got  there/'  said  Anstace. 

"  She  promised  me  she  would.  I  talked  to 
her  about  it,  and  she  said  she  would  be  quite 
good  and  play  with  the  other  children." 

"  Is  she  so  very  shy  ?  ''  asked  Rachel. 

"  Yes.  And  the  funny  thing  is,  she  is  more 
shy  with  other  children  than  with  grown 
people.  Didn't  they  invite  you  to  the  party, 
Bonny-boy  ?  " 

"  No,''  answered  Bonny ;  "  of  course  they 
didn't.     It  was  all  baby  girls.     I  are  a  man." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon.  Here 
comes  Judith.  Well,  Baby,  have  you  enjoyed 
yourself  ?  " 

Judith  walked  in,  followed  by  Goody.  She 
looked  a  picture  of  loveliness  in  her  white 
frock,  her  face  sweet  and  smiling — a  toy  in  one 
hand  and  a  box  of  chocolates  in  the  other. 
She  went  straight  to  Miss  Malcolm,  who  took 
her  on  her  knee. 

"  And  did  you  like  it,  sweetheart  ?  " 

**  Yes."  Judith  nodded  her  curly  head,  and 
poked  the  chocolate  box  at  Bonny,  remarking, 
''  That  for  you." 

*'  And  were  you  a  good  girl  ?  " 

Another  vigorous  nod,  and  Judith  displayed 
her  doll's  piano. 

''  And  you  liked  the  party  ?  " 

"  Yes." 
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"  And  what  did  you  do  all  the  time  ?  Did 
you  play  with  the  little  girls  ?  " 

Judith's  face  grew  very  pink.  She  looked  up 
under  her  curls,  and  answered  slowly  : 

"  I  sitted  on  Goody's  lap,  and  'olded  her  'and," 
which  remark  was  received  with  such  shouts  of 
laughter  that  Judith  hid  her  face  on  Miss  Mal- 
colm's shoulder. 

*'  Never  mind,  darling,"  said  Rachel,  bending 
to  kiss  the  child ;  '*  we  won't  laugh  at  you  any 
more,  Judykin.  Anstace,  it  is  a  lovely  evening, 
do  come  for  one  more  little  walk.  I  want  to 
go  up  on  the  hill." 

Anstace  laughed.  Rachel's  fondness  for  the 
top  of  the  hill  had  become  a  household  joke. 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  the  grey  lady,"  she 
whispered  as  they  went  to  get  their  hats,  for 
though  they  had  had  no  more  encounters  with 
the  mysterious  figure,  they  had  heard  rumours 
from  time  to  time  that  she  had  been  seen  by  the 
villagers. 

''  You  must  not  be  more  than  half  an  hour," 
Miss  Malcolm  called  after  them  as  they  passed 
the  window  on  their  way  to  Rachel's  favourite 
spot,  a  grassy  hill  from  the  summit  of  which  one 
saw  the  same  view  as  from  the  top  of  the  tower, 
but  from  a  different  side  and  a  lower  height. 
The  Dower  House  and  garden  lay  just  below, 
the  church  and  Rectory  on  one  side,  and  the 
Manor  House  and  the  park  beyond.     Rachel 
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stood  looking  on  the  fair  scene,  which  was  most 
beautiful  in  the  evening  sunlight,  which  made 
the  shadows  sharp  and  long.  Suddenly  she 
turned. 

''  What  was  that  ?  " 

"  What  ?  ''  asked  Anstace,  who  was  stooping 
down.  ''  The  Dower  House  looks  lovely  if  you 
see  it  upside  down  like  this,  Rachel." 

''  That  noise,*'  answered  Rachel.  "  Didn't  you 
hear  it  ?     A  sort  of  rustling.'' 

"  A  rabbit,"  suggested  Anstace,  standing  up, 
and  immediately  exclaiming,  *'  Rachel,  look  !  " 

Rachel  looked,  and  just  beyond  where  they 
stood  she  saw  something  grey  which  fluttered 
in  the  breeze,  a  grey  veil — ^the  grey  veil  which 
they  had  seen  some  weeks  before  in  the  lane. 
She  turned  to  face  Anstace.  ''  The  grey  lady  !  " 
she  said ;  "  but  it  must  be  a  real  person.  I  never 
heard  of  a  ghost  walking  at  six  o'clock  on  a 
summer  evening.  I  shall  go  and  see  who 
it  is." 

"  No."  Anstace  clutched  her  hand  and  tried 
to  keep  her,  but  Rachel  was  determined. 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  she  said,  *'  there  is  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of.  You  can  stay  here  and  I  will 
be  back  in  a  minute.     I  must  see  who  it  is." 

Freeing  herself  from  the  restraining  grasp  of 
Anstace,  Rachel  went  quickly  round  the  top  of 
the  hill,  guided  by  an  occasional  ghmpse  of  the 
fluttering  veil,  until  at  last  she  saw  a  small,  slight 
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figure  dressed  all  in  grey  standing  by  the  fence 
v/ith  its  back  to  her.  For  a  few  seconds  she 
stood  watching ;  the  lady  was  absolutely  still, 
and  appeared  to  be  looking  very  intently  at 
something  below.  Then  just  as  Rachel  was  turn- 
ing back,  she  suddenly  bowed  her  head  on  her 
clasped  hands  and  broke  into  bitter  crying ;  her 
whole  frame  shook  with  the  violence  of  her 
grief,  and  from  where  she  stood  Rachel  could 
hear  her  sobbing.  Hardly  knowing  what  she 
meant  to  do,  the  girl  crossed  the  grass  and  stood 
by  the  grey  lady's  side. 

*'  Can  I  help  you  ?  "  She  spoke  very  gently, 
but  the  lady  started,  she  had  heard  no  footstep, 
and  the  face  she  turned  to  Rachel  was  the 
saddest  and  most  despairing  the  girl  had  ever 
seen. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,'*  she  said  in  a  dull,  hope- 
less voice,  *'  did  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  did  not 
know  there  was  anyone  here." 

"  I  should  beg  your  pardon,"  answered 
Rachel,  ''  for  I  am  afraid  I  startled  you.  I  saw 
you  were  in  some  trouble,  and — and  I  thought 
perhaps  I  could  help  you." 

The  lady  smiled  and  shook  her  head ;  her 
smile  was  even  sadder  than  her  tears. 

"  You  are  right,  I  am  in  very  great  trouble," 
she  said  ;  '*  but  no  one  can  help  me." 

''  Oh,  but  surely  " — Rachel's  face  was  very 
pitiful :  she  laid  her  hand  kindly  on  the  stranger's 
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arm — "  surely  something  can  be  done.  I  wish 
I  could  help  in  some  way." 

The  grey  lady  put  her  hand  on  Rachel's,  but 
she  did  not  speak ;  she  looked  straight  down  at 
the  Dower  House  lying  so  peacefully  in  the 
evening  sunshine,  with  a  gaze  that  was  hungry 
in  its  intensity.  Two  figures,  one  tall  and  slight, 
the  other  very  small,  were  crossing  the  lawn — 
Daphne  and  Benita  going  in  from  their  walk — 
and  until  they  were  out  of  sight  she  stood  silent 
and  motionless  ;  then  she  turned  again  to  Rachel. 
*'  You  are  kind,''  she  said, ''  but  you  cannot  help. 
No  one  can.  There  is  no  help  for  sorrow  that 
comes  from  sin."  Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper 
with  her  last  words,  and  Rachel  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  miserable  eyes. 

"  But,  there  is — ^we  can  be  sorry  for — for 
sin,"  she  said  falteringly,  "  and  God  will  forgive, 
— and  help." 

"  Even  God's  forgiveness  cannot  make  some 
wrongs  right,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  there  are  conse- 
quences, it  must "   she  stopped  abruptly, 

withdrew  her  hand  and  turned  away. 

Rachel  stood  waiting,  she  hardly  knew  for 
what,  and  presently  the  lady  looked  at  her  again. 

"  You  are  kind,  and  I  thank  you,"  she  said, 
"  but  you  cannot  undo  what  has  been  done. 
No  one  can,"  and  she  moved  away  so  quietly, 
so  quickly  that  she  almost  seemed  to  vanish. 

Rachel  went  slowly  back  feeUng  strangely 
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saddened  and  puzzled.  Anstace  was  coming  to 
meet  her. 

'*  How  long  you  have  been/'  she  said.  "  I 
thought  you  had  been  carried  away  to  ghost- 
land,  and  I  wondered  what  your  father  would 
say.  Who  is  she  ?  Have  you  heard  all  her 
history  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know,"  answered  Rachel;  "she  is  a 
real  living  woman,  of  course.  She  seemed  in 
great  trouble ;  she  was  crpng  and  I  spoke  to  her, 
but  I  can't  understand  her  at  all.  She  said  no 
one  could  help  her,  and  then  she  went  away.'' 

Persis  informed  the  girls  next  morning  that 
the  grey  lady  had  been  seen  by  several  people 
the  evening  before,  and  was  rather  offended 
because  Anstace  only  said  "  Rubbish  !  "  and 
Rachel  listened  in  silence. 

*'  It  is  no  good  telling  them  young  ladies  any- 
thing," she  confided  to  Sarah.  *'  They  don't  take 
the  least  est  bit  of  interest." 

*'  Oh,  they  do,"  contended  Sarah.  "I'm  sure 
they  do,  only  they  think  it's  proper  not  to  let 
you  see  it." 
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CHAPTER  XI 

A   COMPROMISE 

"  I  SHALL  never  be  happy  till  I  know  her." 
''  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  ever  to  be 

managed/' 

Daphne  did  not  reply,  but  looked  silently  and 
discontentedly  across  the  bowling  green,  where 
she  and  Benita  were  sitting.  Ever  since  the 
day,  now  nearly  a  month  ago,  when  she  had 
watched  the  girls  through  the  library  window, 
and  Anstace  had  smiled  at  her,  she  had  been 
possessed  by  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  know 
her.  The  society  of  Benita  lost  much  of  its 
charm,  except  when  she  was  willing  to  talk 
about  Anstace,  of  whose  daily  life  and  conver- 
sation no  detail  was  too  small  to  be  interesting. 
From  constant  brooding  this  fancy  had  taken 
such  a  hold  on  the  girl  that  it  was  doing  her 
actual  harm.  Benita  saw  this  with  dismay, 
and  tried  her  best  to  turn  her  thoughts  in  other 
directions,  but  in  vain.  She  talked  of  Rachel, 
of  St.  Catherine's,  of  her  own  home ;  she 
repeated  scraps  of  Patricia's  poetry,  reported 
the  progress  of  the  revised  history  of  England, 
and  told  amusing  stories  of  the  other  children. 
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Daphne  listened  listlessly,  smiled,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  question  her  about  Anstace 
again. 

As  Benita  confided  to  Rachel  — "  She  is 
more  interested  if  I  tell  her  Anstace  has 
two  clean  handkerchiefs  a  day  than  in  the 
most  extraordinary  adventures  of  anybody 
else." 

Daphne  wrote  to  her  mother  imploring  her  to 
allow  the  girls  from  the  Manor  House  to  visit 
her,  and  in  reply  she  received  a  very  decided 
letter,  absolutely  forbidding  all  intercourse, 
and  threatening  that  Benita  should  leave  her, 
and  she  herself  should  be  removed  from  the 
Dower  House,  unless  she  could  be  content  with 
the  existing  arrangements. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  this  letter  came 
Daphne  fretted  and  sulked,  until  Benita  said 
she  should  write  to  Mrs.  Fleetwood  or  the 
doctor  ;  and  as  she  had  discovered  that  Benita 
always  meant  what  she  said,  she  then  made  a 
great  effort  to  at  least  assume  an  outward 
appearance  of  reasonable  contentment. 

Nurse  was  ignorant  of  this  new  fancy.  Since 
Benita  had  been  in  possession  she  had  been 
gradually  displaced.  At  first  she  had  bitterly 
resented  it,  and  had  struggled  to  maintain  her 
supremacy  ;  but  finding  it  of  no  use,  she  had  at 
last  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  although,  as 
she  told  Mrs.  Bence,  *'  after  bringing  up  Miss 
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Daphne  from  a  baby  it  was  hard  to  be  put  on 
one  side  by  a  shp  of  a  girl/' 

She  would  never  have  believed  it  had  she 
been  told,  but  it  was  also  hard  for  Benita  to  be 
in  constant  opposition  to  a  woman  three  times 
as  old  as  herself. 

Dr.  Culross  had  known  his  young  cousin  well 
when  he  selected  her  for  what  he  knew  would  be 
a  difficult  post.  Benita  was  not  self-assertive, 
but  she  was  absolutely  faithful  to  what  she  knew 
to  be  her  duty,  and  she  was  to  be  depended  on 
for  strict  obedience  to  orders.  Nurse  had 
received  her  orders  from  Mrs.  Fleetwood,  Benita 
got  hers  from  Dr.  Culross.  In  certain  things 
she  was  to  respect  the  mother's  wishes,  but 
many  minor  details  were  to  be  altered  and 
modified ;  and  beyond  all,  she  was  to  be  sure 
to  come  between  Daphne  and  all  morbid  and 
unhealthy  influences.  Nurse  still  slept  in  the 
dressing-room  attached  to  Daphne's  bedroom, 
helped  her  with  her  toilet,  and  brought  her  her 
food  and  her  medicine ;  but  she  no  longer 
walked  with  her,  and  did  not  sit  with  her  unless 
Benita  was  out.  Indeed,  she  did  not  always  do 
so  then,  for  Daphne  often  said  she  would  like  to 
be  alone  and  would  ring  if  she  wanted  anything. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  arrangement  had  been 
good  for  her.  She  found  Benita  a  more  interest- 
ing companion  than  nurse  ;  a  small  pony  and 
cart,  in  which  Benita  drove  her  about,  gave  her 
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a  good  deal  of  pleasure  ;  and  until  she  took  this 
violent  fancy  for  Anstace,  which  could  not  be 
satisfied,  she  really  had  been  improving.  Benita 
was  very  sorry  for  her.  It  seemed  to  her  to  be 
utterly  ridiculous  and  unreasonable  to  keep  the 
girl  secluded  in  the  way  she  was.  Dr.  Culross 
had  told  her  practically  that  it  was  not  only 
unnecessary  but  injurious,  and  by  his  advice  she 
had  done  her  very  best  to  get  things  altered. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  pony 
carriage,  and  sets  of  tennis  and  croquet,  she 
had  been  unable  so  far  to  obtain  any  con- 
cessions. 

"  Daphne  is  as  sane  as  you  or  I,  and  would  be 
as  healthy  if  she  had  a  proper  chance,"  she  said 
to  Rachel  one  day  ;  "  but  I  really  begin  to 
think  Mrs.  Fleetwood  must  be  a  bit  touched  on 
that  one  point.  And  yet  when  I  saw  her  she 
seemed  so  nice.  I  quite  loved  her,  in  spite  of 
her  fidgets."  Benita  was  very  loyal  to  her 
employers  ;  but,  as  she  said,  she  must  have 
some  safety  valve.  So  when  Ufe  became  more 
than  usually  difficult,  and  she  felt  it  would 
worry  her  mother  to  know  all  her  perplexities, 
she  swore  Rachel  to  absolute  secrecy  and 
confided  in  her. 

''  Did  you  go  to  the  Manor  last  night  ?  " 
asked  Daphne  suddenly. 

*'  Yes.  Miss  Malcolm  asked  me  to  supper. 
They  had  it  a  Uttle  later  than  usual ;    and  as 
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you  went  to  bed  so  early,  I  thought  you  would 
not  mind." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind/'  said  Daphne,  gloomily. 
"  Then  they  do  not  dine  late." 

"  Not  while  Sir  James  is  away.  They  have 
tea  at  five,  and  supper  at  half-past  seven  ;  but 
last  night  it  was  at  a  quarter-past  eight." 

"  What  did  Anstace  wear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  an  afternoon  dress,"  answered 
Benita,  indifferently. 

"  But  what  colour  ?     Did  she  look  nice  ?  " 

'*  Yes.  She  generally  does  look  nice.  She  is 
a  pretty  girl,  and  she  has  nice  clothes.  Her 
dress  was  blue.  After  supper,  we  went  up  the 
tower." 

Daphne  sat  up  in  her  chair  and  looked 
interested. 

Benita  rejoiced  to  see  that  for  once  she  had 
succeeded  in  diverting  her  attention  from 
Anstace. 

"  Did  you  ?    How  jolly  !  What  did  you  see  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  was  most  lovely.  We  went  up  a 
queer  little  winding  stair  from  the  top  tower- 
room,  and  through  a  trap-door  ;  and  we  could 
see  ever  so  far.  It  was  bright  moonlight,  and 
the  country  was  like  fairyland.  This  house 
looked  as  if  it  were  made  of  silver.  I  never  saw 
anything  more  enchanting." 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  up  there.  Oh,  Benita,  do 
you  think  I  might  ?  " 
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Benita  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "  We. should  have 
to  ask  Mrs.  Fleetwood,  and  we  have  asked  her 
so  many  things  lately.  Let  us  wait  awhile, 
anyhow.'' 

''  I  never  can  do  anything  I  want."  The 
gloom  was  returning  to  Daphne's  face,  the 
fingers  she  was  twisting  together  impatiently 
looked  fragile,  her  mournful  eyes  were  large  and 
hollow  ;  Benita's  heart  ached  as  she  looked  at 
her.  She  wished  she  were  older  and  wiser ;  it  was 
very  hard  to  know  how  to  deal  with  this  delicate, 
discontented  girl,  especially  with  such  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  her  circumstances,  com- 
bined with  her  own  youth  and  inexperience. 
She  sat  down  on  the  side  of  Daphne's  chair  and 
put  her  arm  round  her. 

'*  Dear,"  she  said,  in  her  gentlest  voice,  "  it 
seems  hard,  I  know,  but  perhaps  it  is  only 
because  you  and  I  do  not  understand.  Your 
mother  loves  you  so  much.  I  think  I  could 
bear  any  deprivation  if  my  mother  willed  it. 
I  should  be  so  sure  it  was  best  for  me.  Can't 
you  think  how  much  your  mother  loves  you, 
Daphne,  and  be  content  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't !  "  Daphne  pulled  herself  away 
from  Benita's  caressing  hand,  and  turned  round 
to  face  her.  "  I  understand  better  than  you 
do,  Benita.  My  mother  loves  me,  I  suppose  ; 
but  not  as  other  mothers  love  their  children.     I 
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am  sure  she  doesn't.  She  never  has  done. 
She  loves  me  with  a  jealous,  worrying,  exacting 
love,  that  is  almost  worse  to  bear  than  no  love 
at  all." 

''  Daphne  !  " 

''  It  is  true/'  said  the  girl  passionately  ;  "  and 
if  you  had  ever  seen  us  together,  you  would 
know.  It  has  always  been  the  same.  She 
loves  me,  but  she  wants  me  to  care  for  her 
alone.  When  I  was  quite  little  we  lived  in  a 
lonely  country  place  far  away  from  a  town  in 
America  ;  and  then  mother  was  happy,  for  she 
had  me  entirely  to  herself.  Even  then  I  used 
to  notice  how  different  she  was  if  any  strangers 
came.  Travellers  sometimes  spent  a  night  or  a 
few  days  with  us  ;  and  if  they  took  much  notice 
of  me,  which  they  often  did  for  I  was  the  only 
child — and  I  believe  I  was  rather  a  pretty  httle 
girl — then  she  became  uneasy  and  irritable,  and 
quite  unlike  her  usual  self.  When  we  were 
alone  she  was  very  sweet  and  gentle  ;  and  she 
was  the  kindest,  merriest  playfellow  a  child 
could  have.'' 

'*  Then  you  had  no  brothers  or  sisters  ?  " 

"  No.  If  there  had  been  other  children 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better.  My  father 
died  when  I  was  six  years  old  ;  he  was  a  very 
silent,  reserved  man,  and  I  never  remember  his 
taking  much  notice  of  me,  though  he  was 
always  kind.      Since  he  died  we  have  had  no 
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settled  home  ;  but  we  have  wandered  about, 
never  staying  anywhere  long.  My  mother's 
dread  of  making  friends  has  gradually  increased. 
Wherever  we  went,  directly  any  one  seemed  to 
be  interested  in  us  she  moved  away.  We  have 
lived  in  several  places  in  America,  we  have  been 
in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain.  Several 
times  we  have  come  to  England,  to  Scotland, 
and  to  Ireland ;  but  we  have  never  stayed 
twice  in  the  same  place,  and  never  anywhere 
more  than  a  few  months.'' 

"  Then  you  never  went  to  school  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  Mother  taught  me  generally,  and 
sometimes  I  had  lessons  from  masters.  Once, 
when  we  were  in  Florence,  I  was  allowed  to 
share  the  governess  of  the  little  daughters  of  an 
EngHsh  chaplain  for  three  months,  and  I 
enjoyed  that  more  than  any  time  I  can  remember 
since  I  was  quite  tiny.  But  we  soon  moved 
away,  and  I  had  to  learn  alone  again." 

''  And  what  made  Mrs.  Fleetwood  send  you 
here  ?  " 

"  A  year  ago  I  had  grown  very  quickly,  and  I 
lost  my  appetite,  got  very  thin,  and  had  a 
troublesome  cough,  all  of  which  made  mother 
dreadfully  uneasy.  We  were  in  Ireland  then, 
and  she  tried  everything  she  could  think  of, 
and  at  last  took  me  to  London  to  see  Dr.  Culross, 
who  had  been  recommended  to  her.  He  asked 
where  I  was  born,  and  told  mother  my  native 
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air  was  more  likely  to  do  me  good  than  any- 
thing. Mother  told  him  this  county  did  not 
suit  her,  which  was  the  reason  we  left  the  j 
neighbourhood  when  I  was  a  baby  and  went  1 
abroad,  but  the  doctor  insisted  on  my  tr5dng 
it.  I  think  he  really  saw  how  bad  mother's 
nervous  anxiety  was  for  me  ;  she  had  become  so 
fidgety  and  irritable  that  I  could  scarcely  bear 
to  be  with  her,  and  I  believe  he  knew  it  would 
be  well  for  me  to  be  away  from  her  for  a  time. 
So  this  house  was  taken  ;  I  came  here  with 
nurse,  and  mother  remained  in  London.  We 
have  never  been  separated  before,  and  I  expect 
poor  mother  misses  me  dreadfully." 
''  When  shall  you  see  her  again  ?  " 
''  If  I  am  considered  well  enough  I  am  to  go 
to  her  for  Christmas  ;  then  I  am  to  see  Dr. 
Culross  again,  and  he  will  decide  whether  I 
must  come  back  here  for  another  six  months,  or 
whether  I  may  go  abroad  with  mother.  What- 
ever I  do,  you  must  come  with  me,  Benita.  I 
should  be  happier  with  mother  if  I  could  have 
you  too." 

''  We  shall  see,"  said  Benita,  who  was  by  no 
means  sure  she  should  enjoy  a  wandering  hfe — 
with  not  only  Daphne  and  nurse,  but  also  a 
nervous,  jealous  mother.  ''  You  know,  I  am 
not  to  be  from  home  permanently.  My  mother 
wants  me  to  help  her  in  the  house  and  in  the 
parish  ;    she  is  working  far  too  hard.     Cousin 
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Andrew  asked  her  to  spare  me  to  you  for  a  few 
months,  but  home  is  my  place." 

*'  Is  your  father  a  clergyman  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  He  and  mother  have  been  looking 
forward  for  years  to  the  time  when  I  should 
leave  school/' 

*'  Haven't  you  any  sisters  ?  " 

"  Yes,  three  ;  but  they  are  younger  than  I 
am.  I  come  in  among  the  boys  ;  there  are 
four  older  than  I  am,  and  two  younger.  The 
three  girls  are  the  youngest  of  all.  Phoebe  is 
twelve  and  has  just  gone  to  St.  Catherine's  in 
my  place.  Little  Lucy  and  Molly  are  at  home  ; 
they  are  only  nine  and  seven.'' 

''  How  lovely  to  have  so  many  !  "  sighed 
Daphne.  ''  And  will  you  like  being  at  home 
always  and  having  so  much  to  do  ?  " 

Benita's  smiling  lips  and  happy  eyes  were 
sufficient  answer. 

"  Like  it  !  "  she  said.  "  Why,  I  dream  of  it 
at  night.  I  mean  to  make  mother  have  the 
loveliest  resting-time.  She  shall  sit  in  the 
garden  and  read  ;  she  has  never  had  enough 
time  for  reading.  And  I  will  keep  house,  and 
teach  the  children,  and  mend  their  stockings  ; 
and  her  dear,  tired  eyes  will  grow  young  and 
bright,  and  her  thin  fingers  soft  and  plump. 
And  in  the  afternoons  I  shall  visit  the  cottages, 
and  help  father  while  he  takes  mother  for  a 
drive." 
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"  And  in  the  evenings  ?  "  asked  Daphne. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  play  myself  in  the  evenings.  1 
planned  it  all  out  long  ago.  We  are  going  to 
have  the  happiest  time  by  and  by,  father  and 
mother  and  I.'' 

Daphne  sighed.  Then  she  returned  to  the 
old  subject,  and  asked  : 

"  Can  you  get  up  on  the  tower  without  going 
inside  the  house  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  we  went  from  inside,  but  Anstace 
showed  me  a  small  door  from  the  terrace  into 
the  lowest  part  by  the  library  ;  then  you  go  up 
a  winding  stair  into  Sir  James's  bathroom — that 
is  in  the  tower.  From  there  up  another  stair  to 
what  they  call  the  tower-chamber,  and  from 
there  to  the  top." 

Daphne  took  up  a  book  and  read  for  ten 
minutes  ;  then  she  said  : 

"  Benita,  couldn't  I  have  the  little  children 
from  the  Manor  to  see  me  sometimes,  without 
bothering  mother  ?  Patricia  was  such  a  pleasure 
to  me  till  nurse  stopped  her  coming.'' 

*'  If  you  are  sure  Mrs.  Fleetwood  would  not 
mind,"  said  Benita  slowly. 

"  She  couldn't  mind  such  little  things.  She 
has  sometimes  let  me  make  friends  with  very 
small  children  in  hotels  and  places  where  we 
have  stayed." 

*'  Well,  I  will  try  to  manage  it.  Nurse  will 
make  a  fuss,  you  know." 
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"  Never  mind  her.  You  have  conquered  her 
before,  and  you  can  do  it  again." 

Benita  smiled. 

"  You  have  great  faith  in  my  powers,"  she 
said.  "  You  do  not  know  how  hard  it  is,  and 
how  I  hate  contending." 

"  But  you  will  do  it  for  me.     You  are  so  good 
iBenita ;   you  will  try  once  again,"  and  Daphne 
(threw  her  arms  round  Benita  and  looked  up  at 
her  with  eyes  that  were  lovely  in  their  entreaty 

"  You  manage  me  disgracefully,"  said  Benita 
giving  her  a  little  push  ;  "  I  was  sent  here  to  be 
a  governess,  and  you  call  me  by  my  Christian 
name  and  make  a  perfect  tool  of  me." 

'•  You  were  sent  here  to  be  my  companion 
and  to  amuse  me,"  retorted  Daphne.     "  Fancy 
a  httle  thing  hke  you  being  a  governess  !     You 
are  not  much  more  than  half  my  size." 

"  I  would  be  measured  by  my  soul. 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man," 

luoted  Benita,  "  and  still  more  so  of  the  woman 
=^nd.  Daphne,  if  I  get  nurse  to  be  pleasant  and 

o  agree  to  my  inviting  the  children  to  tea " 

J'T\-n^',"    ^h"«J^ed    Daphne,    squeezing 
Bern  a  till   she  could  scarcely  help  screaming 

la^ng^  ""^  '^'"^  *°  *'^  •     °^'  y°"  ^"^^"^ 
_  "  If  I  ask  them  to  tea."  went  on  Benita. 
you  must  really  practise  at  least  half  an  hour 
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a  day  and  read  some  French  or  German,  ai 
some  sensible  English  also,  with  me.  I  feel 
perfect  fraud.  You  have  not  touched  t] 
piano  for  days,  except  to  play  '  Chopsticks  '- 
and  you  read  nothing  but  stories." 

Daphne  made  a  face.     ''  FU  read  Greek 
Hebrew  if  you'll  let  me  have  those  children 
tea,''  she  said ;    "  and  please  let  them  come 
soon." 

''  I've  got  to  square  nurse  first,"  rephed 
Benita  grimly ;  "  and  that  may  be  a  work  of 
time,  so  you  must  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  anticiwr 
pation.  But,  Daphne,  I  have  been  thinkii^P 
that  perhaps  I  had  better  give  up  going  to  the 
Manor  as  I  have  been  doing  lately.  I  see  it 
must  be  hard  for  you  to  see  me  going  where  you 
are  forbidden  to  go.  I  can  go  for  a  walk  with 
Rachel  sometimes — ^she  would  feel  it  if  I  gave 
her  up  altogether ;  and  for  the  rest,  you  and  I 
will  try  to  satisfy  each  other." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Daphne.  "  I  am  not 
such  a  selfish  cat  as  that,  Benita.  You  would 
make  me  a  regular  dog  in  the  manger.  Besides, 
if  I  can't  go  to  the  Manor  myself,  it  amuses  me 
to  hear  you  talk  about  it  when  you  come  back. 
So  for  my  own  sake  I  would  like  you  to  go. 
What  should  we  have  to  talk  about  if  neither  of 
us  went  anywhere  ?  No,  let  me  have  Patricia 
sometimes,  and  I  will  really  and  truly  try  to  be 
good."  I 
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Benita  lost  no  time  in  informing  nurse  that 
she  intended  to  ask  the  three  children  to  tea  ; 
and,  as  she  expected,  the  announcement  was 
not  received  with  favour. 

"  You  always  take  your  own  way,  miss  ;    so 

it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  say  anything,''  she 

answered,  in  a  depressed   and   resigned    tone. 

"  I  had  my  orders,  which  I  did  my  best  to  carry 

(  out.     But  since  you  came  everything  has  been 

upset,  and  Miss  Daphne  encouraged  in  her  ways 

—as  I  felt  myself  bound  to  tell  Mrs.  Fleetwood 

f  the  last  time  I  wrote.     I  say  the  same  to  your 

'  face,  miss,  as  I  have  said  behind  your  back  ;  and 

you  might  have  read  the  letter  if  you  had  been 

indoors  instead  of   scouring  the  country  with 

:  that  wild  pony,  which  I  know  will  break  all 

your  three  necks  and  knees  before  he's  done 

with  you.     But  it's  no  fault  of  mine,  and  them 

as  does  it  must  answer  for  the  consequences." 

"  Look  here,  nurse,"  said  Benita,  as  soon  as 
she  could  get  in  a  word  ;  "I  don't  want  to 
upset  anything,  neither  you  nor  the  pony- 
cart— far  from  it ;  and  I  don't  want  to  vex  you 
either.  You  have  been  with  Miss  Daphne  more 
years  than  I  have  weeks,  and  naturally  she  is 
more  to  you  than  she  can  be  to  me." 

Nurse  looked  considerably  moUified.  She 
wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron  and  remarked 
that  all  she  wanted  was  to  do  her  duty  by  the 
aear  child. 
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"Yes,"  said  Benita,  "and  that  is  what  I 
want  also.  Now,  I  was  sent  here  to  cheer  and 
amuse  her,  and  to  make  her  happy  ;  and  I've 
got  to  do  it  somehow.  Mrs.  Fleetwood's  orders 
make  it  very  difficult.  You  know  what  Miss 
Daphne  is  when  she  takes  a  notion  into  her 
mind." 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  murmured  nurse ;  "  the 
obstinatest  child  from  her  cradle  up — and  no 
turning  her.     No,  not  if  it  was  ever  so." 

"  Well,  she  has  set  her  heart  upon  getting  to 
know  the  young  ladies  at  the  Manor.  She  saw 
Miss  Lindsay  through  the  window  one  day  and 
took  a  violent  fancy  to  her.  She  scarcely  talks 
of  anything  else  ;  she  has  written  twice  to  Mrs. 
Fleetwood  about  it,  and  of  course  she  has  been 
told  it  is  out  of  the  question.  She  has  fretted 
about  it  until,  as  you  must  see,  she  has  not  been 
nearly  so  well  the  last  week  or  two.  I  have 
talked  and  talked  to  her,  but  it  has  been  of  no 
use.  Now  the  idea  of  having  the  children  here 
seems  to  have  diverted  her  mind,  and  I  think 
if  we  let  her  have  them  she  may  recover  lost 
ground.     Anyhow,  we  can  try  it." 

"  And  not  ask  Mrs.  Fleetwood  ?  "  said  nurse. 

"  No,  I  think  not.  I  cannot  keep  on  troubling 
her,  and  Miss  Daphne  says  she  has  sometimes 
been  allowed  to  make  friends  with  little  children. 
I  am  sure  if  Mrs.  Fleetwood  saw  how  she  has 
gone  back  lately,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
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content  her,  she  would  consent  to  this.  In  any 
case,  I  will  take  the  responsibility  ;  "  and  little 
Benita  tried  to  look  as  dignified  as  possible. 

''  Very  well,  miss,*'  said  nurse ;  ''  then  I 
won't  say  no  more.  Only — ^the  children's  nurse, 
I  hope  she  will  not  come  with  them." 

"  I  hadn't  thought  about  it,"  said  Benita, 
willing  to  make  a  small  concession  for  the  sake 
of  appeasing  her ;  **  but  if  you  would  rather 
she  did  not  do  so,  I  will  ask  that  only  the 
children  may  come,  and  I  will  fetch  them 
myself.  And,  nurse,  I  want  no  concealments 
from  Mrs.  Fleetwood.  If  you  like  to  mention 
the  children's  visit  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
doing  so." 

*'  Very  good,  miss,"  replied  nurse  ;  "  we  will 
see  how  it  acts." 

Benita  joyfully  reported  progress  to  Daphne. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  she  said.  '*  I  have  been 
ever  so  clever  and  diplomatic.  I  appealed  to 
her  love  for  you  and  her  desire  for  your  well- 
being.  She  has  passed  the  children,  and  only 
draws  the  Une  at  Goody.  So  I  have  promised 
she  shall  not  come." 

"  You  are  a  witch,"  and  Daphne  kissed  her 
gratefully.  *'  I  can  exist  without  Goody,"  she 
added  ;  ''  and  the  children  will  be  more  fun  by 
themselves." 
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CHAPTER  XII 
Patricia's  tongue 

"  Next  Thursday  we  Ve  all  got  to  go  and  spend 
the  day  with  Cousin  Anastasia/'  announced 
Anstace  one  morning  at  breakfast. 

*'  S®  I  shall  have  a  nice  quiet  day,"  said  Miss 
Malcolm. 

"  Don't  you  go  with  them  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 

"  Oh,  no,''  answered  Anstace.  '*  Cousin  Anas- 
tasia  always  likes  to  see  us  '  free  from  the  wise 
control  of  our  excellent  and  respected  governess,' 
in  order  that  she  may  judge  what  we  really  are 
in  a  natural  and  uncontrolled  state." 

Miss  Malcolm  smiled,  and  Patricia  giggled, 
while  Bonny  remarked  : 

'*  Cousin  Stacey  is  much  more  constroUing 
than  Miss  Malcolm." 

"  I  shall  be  at  home  with  you.  Miss  Malcolm," 
said  Rachel ;  but  Anstace  waved  the  letter  at 
her. 

*'  Oh,  you've  got  to  go  with  us.  Cousin 
Anastasia  particularly  mentions  '  our  young 
companion,'  and  desires  that  you  may  be 
produced  for  her  inspection.  Goody  goes  with 
us — partly  to  keep  the  children  from  falling  out 
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of  the  carriage,  and  partly  because  Cousin 
Anastasia  likes  to  talk  to  her  about  our  ways 
and  manners,  of  which  she  generally  dis- 
approves." 

"  But  who  is  she  ?  "  asked  Rachel.  "  Where 
does  she  Uve  ?     Am  I  obliged  to  go  ?  " 

''  She  is  Miss  Anastasia  Lindsay,"  repUed 
Anstace  ;  ''  she  is  Uncle  James's  cousin,  and 
my  godmother.  She  lives  at  Old  Crossthwaite, 
beyond  Elderford  :  so  it  is  quite  a  long  drive. 
Oh,  yes,  you  will  have  to  go.  Cousin  Anas- 
tasia's  invitations  are  like  those  of  royalty — 
they  are  commands." 

"  Is  your  real  name  Anastasia  ?  "  asked 
Rachel. 

'*Yes.  Isn't  it  awful  ?  But  it  can't  be  helped. 
It  is  the  family  name,  so  one  poor  creature  in 
each  branch  is  afflicted  with  it.  Aunt  Anne's 
name  was  really  Anastasia,  too.  I've  been 
expecting  you  to  ask  me  about  it  ever  since  you 
came." 

'*  I  nearly  have  done  so  many  times,"  said 
Rachel.    ''  I  like  Anstace,  though." 

*'  It  is  not  so  bad.  I  was  called  Nancy  when 
I  was  small.  I  used  to  have  great  fights  with 
Goody  over  the  Catechism,  because  she  thought 
I  ought  to  say  my  name  was  '  Anastasia,'  and  I 
persisted  in  saying  '  Nancy.'  " 

''  Then  is  poor  Miss  Malcolm  the  only  one  who 
is  not  invited  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 
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"  I  go  another  day  in  state  all  by  myself/'  said 
Miss  Malcolm,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  is  expected  to  give  a  full,  true  and 
particular  report  of  me,"  said  Anstace  ;  *'  and 
has  to  listen  to  Cousin  Anastasia's  opinion  of 
me,  and  to  receive  bushels  of  advice  about  me. 
It  is  Miss  Malcolm's  great  treat  of  the  year. 
She  will  be  told  what  Cousin  Anastasia  thinks 
of  you  this  time,  Rachel." 

"  Invitations  are  plentiful  to-day,"  said  Miss 
Malcolm,  who  had  just  opened  a  note  which  had 
been  brought  from  the  Dower  House.  ''  Here 
is  a  note  from  Benita.  She  asks  if  you  three 
children  may  go  and  have  tea  with  Miss  Fleet- 
wood this  afternoon." 

Patricia  sprang  from  her  chair  and  danced 
about  in  an  ecstasy. 

'*  How  scrumptious  !  How  perfectly  rip- 
ping !  "  she  cried.  ''  Bonny,  did  you  hear  ? 
We  are  to  go  to  tea  at  the  Dower  House.  Why 
don't  you  scream  and  dance  ?  " 

"  Miss  Malcolm  hasn't  never  said  we  may  go 
yet,"  said  Bonny  stolidly,  going  on  with  his 
bread  and  milk. 

"  And  she  will  certainly  say  you  may  not, 
unless  you  sit  properly  at  the  table  and  behave 
yourself,"  said  Miss  Malcolm. 

Patricia  immediately  subsided,  and  asked 
anxiously  : 

*'  We  may  go  ?    Say  we  may  go.  Miss  Malcolm, 
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dear.    Please,  please  do.     I  want  to  so  very 

dreadfully  much." 
"  I  must  think,  Patricia.    Benita  asks  that 

you  may  go  by  yourselves  without  Goody,  and 

that  she  may  fetch  you  and  bring  you  home. 

Now,  I  wonder  whether  I  can  trust  you  to  be 

steady  and  good  if  I  let  you  go  by  yourselves." 

"Yes,"    Patricia    assured   her;     "we'll   be 

!  terribly   good,    won't    we.    Bonny?     Promise, 

quick !  "  and  she  gave  her  brother  a  vigorous 
i  push. 

Bonny,  whose  mouth  was  so  full  of  bread 
and  honey  that  speech  was  impossible,  nodded 
emphatically,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he 
gasped  out  : 
I'  Too  good  to  Hve.     Honour  bright !  "  i 

"I  don't  believe  Judith  will  go  without 
Goody,"  said  Anstace ;  and  as  she  spoke 
Judith,  who  always  had  her  bread  and  milk  in 
the  nursery,  walked  in,  surveyed  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  announced  that  she  wanted  some 
''  'oney."  Patricia  and  Bonny  at  once  assailed 
her  with  a  torrent  of  questions,  shouted  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  asking  her  whether 
she  would  go  out  to  tea  without  Goody,  and 
whether  she  would  be  good,  until  the  poor 
child  was  quite  bewildered  and  almost  ready 
to  cry.  -^ 

"  I  are  good,"  she  said,  backing  against  Miss 
Malcolm,  while  her  httle  face  grew  very  red  and 
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her  eyes  large  and  round ;  "  and  I  are  lightened, 
too.     I  wants  my  Goody,  and  I  wants  'oney/' 

"  Hush,  children  !  She  can't  understand  when 
you  shout  at  her  so,"  and  Miss  Malcolm  lifted 
Judith  into  a  high  chair,  gave  her  some  bread 
and  honey,  and  spoke  to  her  gently  : 

"  Judy,  sweetheart,  would  you  hke  to  go  to  the 
Dower  House  to  tea  with  Patty  and  Bonny  ?  " 

"  Goody  too  ?  "  asked  Judith. 

"  No,  not  Goody,''  explained  Miss  Malcolm. 
*'  Miss  Culross  will  fetch  you.  Just  you,  and 
Patty,  and  Bonny,  and  nobody  else.  Will  you 
go,  Judy  ?  " 

Judith  emphatically  shook  her  golden  head. 

"  Not  athout  my  Goody,"  she  said,  and  having 
settled  the  question  addressed  herself  to  her 
bread  and  honey. 

'*  Oh,  you  little  silly,  silly,  silly !  "  cried  Bonny. 
"  Going  out  to  tea  with  Goody  isn't  very  much 
better  than  having  tea  in  the  nursery  at  home. 
She  makes  us  eat  a  ton  of  thick  bread  and  butter, 
and  then  says  we  may  have  an  ounce  of  plain 
cake." 

"  Yes,"  said  Patricia,  "  and  she  always  says 
we  must  have  milk  and  not  any  tea,  and  no 
sugar.  Now,  when  I  go  out  I  Hke  a  nice  cup  of 
sweet  tea." 

*'  What  greedy  little  pigs  you  are !  "  exclaimed 
Anstace.  "  You  only  think  of  what  you  will  eat 
and  drink  when  you  go  out." 
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"  Well,  if  they  ask  us  to  tea,  I  suppose  the  tea 
is  the  most  important  thing,"  argued  Patricia. 
''  And  what  do  you  think  about.  Miss  Anstace  ?  '' 

"  About  the  pleasure  of  my  friends'  company 
and  conversation/' 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  jeered  Patricia,  pointing  a  scorn- 
ful finger  ;  "  I  daresay  you  do.  But  the  very 
last  time  you  ever  went  to  tea  at  the  Rectory 
you  came  home  and  said  that  the  tea  was  like 
the  washing  out  of  the  tea-pot,  and  the  cake 
came  over  with  WiUiam  the  Conqueror." 

''  No,  she  didn't,"  corrected  Bonny  ;  "  she 
said  it  was  the  cake  King  Alfred  burnt." 

''  You  horrid  children  !  I  wonder  I  ever  say 
anything  when  you  are  in  the  room.  And  I 
don't  believe  I  did  say  it." 

"  Yes,  you  did,"  asserted  Patricia  ;  "  and  Miss 
Malcolm  said  it  was  very  disgrateful  of  you,  and 
she  said  something  about  eating  salt.  Did  you 
have  salt  as  well  as  cake  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  conversation,"  answered 
Anstace.  "  Judykins,  won't  you  really  go  and 
have  tea  at  the  Dower  House  ?  I  would  if  I 
were  you.     Miss  Benita  would  take  care  of  you." 

But  Judith  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  She 
shook  her  head  even  more  decidedly  than  before, 
and  repeated  : 

''  Not  athout  my  Goody." 

Benita  fetched  the  children  at  four  o'clock 
)  and  they  set  out  in  high  spirits,   one  hanging 
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on  each  of  her  arms  and  both  chattering 
volubly. 

"  This  is  a  real  triumph  over  nurse/'  said 
Patricia.    "  I  do  love  triumphs,  don't  you  ?  " 

'*  But  aren't  you  rather  sorry  for  poor  nurse  ?  " 
asked  Benita. 

"  No,  not  very.  When  you  triumph  over  the 
wicked  I  don't  think  you've  got  to  be  sorry  for 
them.     David  wasn't,  in  the  Psalms." 

"  But  poor  nurse  isn't  wicked,  Patty ;  she 
only  makes  mistakes,  and  we  all  do  that  some- 
times." 

"  I  maked  a  mistake  in  my  spelling,"  remarked 
Bonny  cheerfully ;  "  I  said  '  T-a-b '  '  bat,'  and 
Anstace  laughed.  I  don't  think  she's  a  very 
good  girl.  I'm  sorry  for  nurse  and  I  shall  be 
her  friend." 

"  Why,  there's  Daphne  walking  on  her  feet," 
screamed  Patricia,  as  they  drew  near  the  Dower 
House  and  she  saw  Daphne  coming  to  meet 
them.  Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow  she  flew 
towards  her,  threw  her  arms  round  her,  and 
half  smothered  her  with  kisses. 

Tea  was  laid  on  a  table  on  the  bowling  green, 
and  when  the  children  saw  the  array  of  cakes 
they  rejoiced  that  Goody's  restraining  voice 
could  not  interfere  with  their  enj  oyment .  Nurse, 
who  was  in  attendance,  received  them  somewhat 
severely,  and  Patricia's  manner  to  her  was 
decidedly  distant ;  but  Bonny,  who  greeted  her 
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with  his  widest  and  most  friendly  smile,  com- 
pletely conquered  her. 

"  I  likes  you/'  he  said,  rubbing  his  head  in  a 
confiding  manner  against  her  sleeve  ;  *'  you 
have  your  tea  quick  while  we  have  ours,  and 
after  tea  you  and  me  will  play  games.  Can  you 
play  games  ?  " 

''  Not  running  about  games,  sir,"  replied 
nurse,  putting  the  tea-pot  on  the  table.  ''  My 
days  for  them  are  past." 

'*  What  a  pity  !  "  said  Bonny.  "  Have  you 
got  a  bone  in  your  leg  ?  Goody  always  has 
when  we  want  her  to  run  about.  But  111  tell 
you  what  we'll  do  ;  we'll  go  round  the  garden 
and  pick  snails.  It's  very  interesting  work,  and 
useful  too.  You  can  carry  the  pot  of  salt  and 
water,  and  I'll  pick  them  up  and  pop  them  in." 

'*  Poor  snails,"  said  Daphne  ;  "  aren't  you 
sorry  for  them,  Bonny  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  they  mind,"  answered 
Bonny  cheerfully. 

*'  Besides,  you  can't  be  sorry  for  everything," 
explained  Patricia  ;  "  you  mustn't  be  cruel,  but 
some  things  have  to  be  killed,  quick  and  merci- 
ful.    And  Goody  says  you  can't  die  but  once." 

"So  it  may  as  well  be  in  a  salt  jar,"  said 
Daphne. 

'*  Yes.  You  see,  if  you're  sorry  for  the  snails 
they  eat  the  flowers,  and  that  is  a  pity  ;  and  if 
you're  sorry  for  the  birds  the  cat  is  unhappy  ; 
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and  if  you're  not  sorry  for  the  cat  the  house  gets 
full  of  mice.  IVe  decided  to  be  sorry  for  black- 
birds, and  thrushes,  and  robins,  and  nice  birds 
like  that,  and  mice  and  such  things  must  take 
their  chance,  and  I  hope  they  don't  mind  it 
very  much." 

"  Wasn't  Judy  silly  ?  "  asked  Bonny,  as  he 
surveyed  a  particularly  attractive  cake  which 
Daphne  had  put  on  his  plate.  "  She  never  will 
go  anywhere  without  Goody." 

"  Is  Goody  your  nurse  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  was  Anstace  called  her  that.  She 
was  her  nurse  before  we  came  from  Inja." 

"  She  couldn't  be  called  '  Nanny,'  like  most 
nurses  are,  'cause  they  called  Anstace  Nancy 
then,"  explained  Patricia.  *'  We  had  an  ayah, 
with  a  dark,  dark  face,  and  lots  of  bangles  on 
her  arms  and  on  her  ankles,  and  they  jingled 
when  she  walked  about.  Her  name  was  Govindi. 
She  brought  us  home  here  in  the  ship  and  then 
she  went  back  to  mother." 

After  tea  Bonny  followed  nurse  about  like  a 
little  shadow  ;  as  she  did  not  view  snail-picking 
with  favour  he  went  with  her  to  feed  the  gold- 
fish, and  then  he  persuaded  her  to  play  croquet 
with  him.  Patricia  and  Benita  joined  in  one 
game  ;  then  the  former  went  to  the  rose-garden, 
where  Daphne  was  sitting,  and  the  latter,  who 
had  a  letter  to  write,  went  indoors. 

"  Bonny  and  nurse  are  going  to  have  a  game 
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by  themselves,"  said  Patricia,  as  she  sat  down  ; 
"  and  I  am  coming  to  talk  to  you.  Do  you 
know  what  Miss  Malcolm  said  to  me  before  I 
came  here  ?  " 

*'  I  haven't  the  least  idea." 
"  Well,  you'd  never  guess.  She  said,  '  Don't 
talk  too  much,  Patty.  I  am  always  afraid  your 
tongue  will  run  away  with  you  when  you  go  out 
by  yourself.'  Now,  do  you  think  I  talk  a  great 
deal  ?  " 

''  I  Uke  to  hear  you  talk,"  said  Daphne 
diplomatically  ;   "  it  amuses  me." 

"  There,  I  knew  it  would.  Miss  Benita  is  very 
nice,  but  she's  a  bit  quiet,  isn't  she  ?  And  I'm 
so  glad  I  may  come  to  see  you  again.  I  shall 
come  as  often  as  I  can.  I  wish  you  could  come 
and  see  us." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  sighed  Daphne  ;  "  but  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  you." 

*'  I  would  like  to  take  you  all  over  our  garden," 
said    Patricia,  "  and  up  on  the  tower,  and  to 
show  you  our  doll's  house." 
"  I  want  to  go  up  on  the  tower  very  much." 
"  Well,   why   don't   you  ?     I'm   sure   Uncle 
James  would  not  mind." 
''  But  how  do  you  get  up  ?  " 
"  Oh,  in  at  the  queer  little  door  by  the  library 
window,  which  is  nearly  covered  with  ivy  ;   and 
then  up  three  teeny,  tiny,  twisty,  little  stairs,  and 
out  at  the  three  trap-doors^  and  the  last   one 
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lets  you  on  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  go  by  ourselves,  but  Goody  takes 
us  sometimes  for  a  treat.  It  is  lovely  up  there. 
The  people  walking  about  look  like  Noah's  Ark 
people  or  halfpenny  dolls." 

"  Is  the  little  door  kept  locked  ?  "  asked 
Daphne  carelessly. 

"  It  isn't  exactly  locked,"  said  Patricia  ;  "  but 
it  fastens  with  a  funny  spring  that  people  don't 
know  how  to  open,  so  it  is  as  safe  as  locking. 
There's  a  little  tiny  peg  on  the  right-hand  side, 
and  you  twist  it,  like  this  " — and  she  took  a 
pencil  from  her  pocket  and  twisted  it  round ; 
"  and  then  you  push  it  along  backwards,  like 
this ;  and  a  little  brass  thing  gets  uncovered, 
and  you  press  it  very  hard  and  the  door  opens. 
It  doesn't  open  like  a  door  ;  it  slides  back  like  a 
shutter." 

"  Can  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  I've  never  tried,"  said  Patricia ;  *'  but  I 
think  I  could.  Jekyll — that's  Uncle  James's 
man — showed  it  to  Bonny  and  me  one  day. 
When  Uncle  James  is  at  home  it  isn't  fastened, 
except  at  night ;  you  can  shut  it  without  using 
the  spring,  and  sometimes  it  is  open — I  mean 
unfastened — now,  in  the  day-time.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  Uncle  James's  steward,  does  business  in 
the  library,  and  he  often  goes  in  and  out  that 
way." 

Daphne  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes ;   there 
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was  a  new  and  unusual  look  of  purpose  in  her 
face,  and  she  seemed  to  forget  Patricia  until  the 
child  said  : 

''  Next  Thursday  we  are  all  going  away  for 
the  whole  day." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  Daphne. 
She  appeared  to  rouse  herself  from  a  day-dream, 
and  made  herself  take  a  part  in  the  conversation. 

*'  We  are  going  to  Old  Crossthwaite,  to  Cousin 
Anastasia's.  She's  a  quite  old  lady,  and  she  is 
Anstace's  godmother.  We  go  to  see  her  always 
in  the  summer,  and  on  New  Year's  Eve  ;  we  stay 
two  nights  then,  because  the  days  are  short  and 
it's  a  very  long  drive." 

"  Do  you  all  go  ? " 

"  All  of  us,  and  Rachel,  and  Goody — not  Miss 
Malcolm.  We  start  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
carriages,  and  two  horses  ;  and  we  don't  get 
back  till  about  eight  in  the  evening.  Last 
summer  was  the  first  time  we  went.  Bonny 
and  Judy  and  me,  and  Judy  went  fast  asleep 
in  the  carriage  coming  home/' 

*'  Do  you  like  going  ?  " 

"  We  like  the  drives.  They  are  lovely.  But 
Cousin  Stacey  is  rather  particular ;  and  we 
generally  get  a  scolding  for  something." 

''  What  does  Miss  Malcolm  do  while  you  are 
away  ?  " 

*'  She  generally  goes  out  somewhere.  I  think 
she's  going  on  her  bicycle  to  Ipsthwaite  on 
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Thursday  afternoon,  and  she  will  get  home 
about  when  we  do.     I  hope  it  will  be  fine/' 

*'  I  hope  so  too.  You  won't  have  a  nice  drive 
if  it  rains." 

"  We  don't  mind  that  ;  it's  the  being  at 
Crossthwaite  is  so  much  worse  if  it's  wet. 
When  it's  fine  we  go  in  the  garden  ;  but  if  it 
rains  we  have  to  be  with  Cousin  Stacey  all  the 
time,  and  you  don't  know^  how  dreadful  it  is. 
She  talks  manners  to  us  for  hours,  and  makes 
me  sew,  and  asks  Bonny  to  spell  words  and  say 
his  tables.     We  get  quite  worn  out." 

"  It  is  six  o'clock,"  said  Benita,  coming  from 
the  house ;  '*  and  I  promised  to  take  you 
chickens  home  in  good  time.  Are  you  ready, 
Patty  ?  " 

'*  As  ready  as  I  ever  shall  be,"  answered 
Patricia,  getting  up  and  kissing  Daphne. 
"  Thank  you  ever  and  ever  so  much  for  having 
us  to  tea." 

''  Thank  you  thousands  of  times,"  said  Bonny, 
coming  to  say  good-night  ;  ''and  thank  you  a 
million  times  for  not  asking  Goody,  and  I 
think  your  nurse  is  a  most  engaging  person. 
She  suits  me  very  well." 

Daphne  laughed,  and  kissed  him,  and  he  ran 
to  have  a  farewell  romp  with  nurse,  who  chased 
him  to  the  gate. 

"  I  shall  tell  Judy  how  very  silly  she  is," 
remarked  Patricia.      "  We  have  had  a  lovely 
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time.  And,  Daphne,  do  come  up  one  day  and 
see  all  our  things.  It  would  interest  you  ever 
so  much/' 

*'  Fm  sure  of  that,"  said  Daphne. 

"  And  do  say  weVe  been  dreadful  good,  and 
that  I  haven't  talked  too  much.  Goody  says  I 
should  talk  the  hind  leg  off  a  horse.  Now, 
could  I  ?  " 

''  I  don't  see  how  you  could,"  Daphne 
assured  her  ;  '*  and  you  have  been  angelic  in 
every  way.     Come  again  soon." 

'*  Good-night,  good-night,"  shouted  the  happy 
children  as  they  went  away  with  Benita  ;  and 
Patricia  little  knew  what  thoughts  and  plannings 
her  nimble  tongue  had  set  working,  nor  of  the 
consequences  that  were  destined  to  follow. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

COUSIN   ANASTASIA 

It  was  a  very  merry  party  which  set  out  at 
nine  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  in  the 
waggonette  with  two  horses.  Cousin  Anastasia 
and  her  discipUne  had  not  to  be  encountered  for 
two  hours  at  least ;  the  long,  lovely  drive  in 
the  fresh  air  came  first,  and  even  when  the 
inevitable  had  to  be  faced,  companions  in 
misfortune  can  endure  a  great  deal  which  would 
be  unbearable  if  it  had  to  be  gone  through 
alone. 

As  they  passed  the  Dower  House,  they  waved 
their  hands,  and  all  shouted  *'  Good-morning,'' 
and  Benita,  who  was  in  the  garden,  ran  to  the 
back  gate  which  opened  on  the  road.  The 
coachman  pulled  up  when  he  saw  her,  and 
Benita  jumped  on  the  step  to  kiss  Judith,  and 
gave  Bonny  a  red  rose  for  his  button-hole. 

*'  Be  careful !  Don't  stain  your  clothes,  Master 
Roger,"  said  Goody,  looking  anxiously  at  his 
spotless  white  blouse. 

Bonny  groaned. 

"  Cousin  Stacey  does  mean  such  'orrible 
cleanness/'  he  said.    "  I  wish  we  was  going  to 
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see  a  black  chimney-sweep  and  then  it  wouldn't 
matter." 

''  Yes,  it  would,"  said  Patricia ;  '*  cause 
Judy's  afraid  of  chimney-sweeps,  and  she 
would  cry.  I  wish  you  was  coming,  Miss 
Benita,  and  Daphne,  too." 

"  Poor  Daphne  has  a  headache,"  said  Benita  ; 
"  she  has  not  got  up  yet.  She  is  lying  in  bed 
in  the  dark.  As  she  will  not  want  me  I  shall  go 
out  somewhere  by  and  by.  It  is  such  a  lovely 
day." 

''  You  might  as  well  come  with  us,"  said 
Patricia. 

"  Go  up  and  see  Miss  Malcolm,"  suggested 
Rachel. 

*'  Yes,  do,"  said  Anstace  ;  "  if  Daphne  really 
does  not  want  you  go  up  and  have  lunch  with 
her.  She  would  be  so  glad  to  have  you,  and  you 
could  go  for  a  cycle  ride  with  her  this  afternoon. 
She  is  going  to  Ipsthwaite  ;  it  is  a  lovely  ride, 
and  she  never  likes  going  alone." 

'*  Thank  you.  I  will  see  how  Daphne  is  by 
and  by,"  said  Benita  ;  and  with  more  good- 
byes, and  much  hand-waving,  the  carriage 
drove  on. 

*'  You  won't  have  a  nice  lunch,"  said  Anstace 
to  Rachel ;  "so  don't  expect  it.  The  table 
will  be  beautiful  to  look  at,  with  damask  hke 
white  satin,  perfectly  spotless,  till  Patty  or 
Bonny  upsets  something;  and  the  silver  and 
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glass  a  sight.  But  when  Cousin  Anastasia 
invites  young  people  she  always  provides  what 
she  calls  '  wholesome  food/  She  considers  it 
her  duty  to  do  so." 

''  It  is  my  duty  and  I  will,"  quoted  Patricia, 
solemnly. 

''  Who  taught  you  that,  miss  ?  "  asked 
Anstace. 

'*  Nobody.  I  found  it  in  a  book  in  the 
library.     It  was  poytry,  and  rather  good." 

'*  We  shall  have  roast  mutton  and  mashed 
potatoes,"  said  Bonny.  "  I  don't  like  potatoes 
mashed.     They  go  so  soppy  in  the  gravy." 

*'  Cousin  Anastasia  thinks  them  wholesome," 
said  Anstace ;  ''  and  we  shall  have  Brussels 
sprouts  and  a  bread-and-butter  pudding  and 
stewed  fruit." 

'*  Or  else  rice  pudding  and  jelly,"  put  in 
Patricia ;  "  and  glasses  of  milk  to  drink. 
Horrid  milk,  that  has  been  boiled  and  then  gone 
cold.  Real  cold  milk  is  dangerous.  And  there 
is  always  skin  in  mine,  which  I  hate  ;  and  when 
I  take  it  out  with  a  fork,  I  spill  milk  on  the 
cloth." 

"  I  hate  skin,  too,"  said  Bonny ;  ''  but  I  shan't 
take  it  out  myself.  I  shall  say  very  loud  to 
Banister — '  Banister,  please  remove  my  skin.'  " 

They  all  laughed. 

"  And  then  we  have  cheese,"  said  Patricia 
''  and  Cousin  Stacey  watches  to  see  if  we  eat  it 
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properly.  It  is  horrid  cheese,  all  blue  and 
green." 

"  Patricia,  be  quiet !  "  commanded  Anstace. 
"  Do  you  children  think  of  nothing  but  eating  ?  " 

*'  You  began  it,*'  retorted  Patricia  ;  "  you 
told  Rachel  we  should  have  wholesome  food, 
and  everybody  knows  wholesome  food  is 
horrid." 

"  Cheese  isn't  very  wholesome,"  said  Rachel. 

"  Cousin  Anastasia  says  it  is  proper  to  finish 
your  dinner  with  cheese,"  explained  Patricia ; 
''  we  only  have  a  very  small  bit.  And  she  says 
she  can  always  tell  a  gentleman  or  a  gentle- 
woman by  the  way  they  eat  cheese.  The  very 
water  in  Cousin  Stacey's  house  is  wholesome. 
It  is  boiled  first  and  then  filtered  nine  times." 

''  Oh,  Patricia,  it  isn't !  " 

''  Yes,  it  is  ;  or  it  may  be  five  times,  or  twice. 
Banister  told  me.  When  I  am  grown  up  I  shall 
never  have  any  wholesome  food  in  my  house, 
and  I  shall  drink  pond  water  not  filtered.  I 
drank  some  once.     It  was  very  nice !  " 

'*  When  I  am  grown  up,  my  house  shall  be  full 
of  dirt,"  said  Bonny ;  "  I  think  cleanness  is 
worse  than  wholesomeness.  If  my  children  ever 
have  clean  faces  and  hands  I  shall  smack  them, 
and  they  will  always  wear  pinafores  quite  black 
with  dirtiness." 

"  What  shall  you  eat  in  your  house,  Patty  ?  " 
asked  Rachel. 
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"  Salmon/'  said  Patricia,  "  lots  of  salmon — 
whole  fishes  of  it ;  and  heaps  of  sauce  with 
cream  and  eggs  in  it — and  pork  pies  and 
sausages,  and  trifle  and  plum  pudding,  and  nuts 
and  wedding  cake.  I  shall  have  wedding  cake 
every  day  for  tea." 

"  Who  will  be  married  ?  "  asked  Bonny. 

"  I  shall." 

"  Every  day  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course !  When  I  am  married  once  I 
shall  be  married  always  ;  and  if  you  are  married, 
you  can  buy  as  much  wedding  cake  as  you  like. 
I  wish  Uncle  James  would  get  married,  and  then 
we  should  have  some." 

"  Uncle  James  is  too  old,"  said  Bonny.  "  I 
heard  cook  tell  Simpson  he  was  '  a  confirmed 
battledore/  and  I  asked  her  what  that  was,  and 
she  said  a  gentleman  that  knew  when  he  was 
well  off,  and  didn't  want  to  be  married.  Was 
he  confirmed  a  battledore  in  church,  Anstace  ?  " 

"  You  are  generally  married  in  church,"  said 
Anstace,  "  and  it  is  bachelor.  A  battledore 
is " 

"  Oh,  we  know,"  interrupted  Patricia  ;  "  and 
you  are  confirmed  in  church  too,  Anstace.  You 
were,  and  so  was  Rosemary  Vane,  and  Alys  is 
going  to  be — so  I  expect  Uncle  James  was.  I 
shall  ask  him  when  I  write." 

"  Shall  you  have  any  bread  in  your  house, 
Patty  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 
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"  No,  not  ever,  except  new  bread,  hot  out  of 
the  oven." 

''  What  will  you  do  when  it  gets  cold  ?  *' 
inquired  Bonny. 

''  Give  it  to  beggars,"  promptly  answered 
Patricia  ;  "  if  they  are  very  hungry  they  won't 
mind  it  being  wholesome.  Beggars  will  call  at 
my  house  twice  every  day  for  the  bread  that 
has  gone  cold." 

"  Look  !  "  exclaimed  Anstace,  pointing  to  a 
large,  square,  white  house,  covered  with  creepers 
and  standing  in  a  big  garden  ;  "  there  is  '  The 
Cedars,'  where  I  was  born." 

Rachel  turned  to  look  at  it,  and  though  the 
children  had  seen  it  a  dozen  times  they  nearly 
threw  themselves  out  of  the  carriage  in  their 
efforts  not  to  miss  the  sight  of  it. 

"  Who  lives  there  now  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 

"  An  old  gentleman  and  lady  named  Apple- 
yard.  He  was  quite  a  poor  boy  who  worked 
for  a  builder,  and  he  helped  to  build  that  house 
nearly  seventy  years  ago.  He  admired  it  very 
much,  and  thought  that  if  ever  he  got  rich  he 
should  like  to  live  in  it.  About  five  years  ago 
it  was  for  sale,  and  old  Mr.  Appleyard,  who  had 
been  very  successful,  bought  it  and  came  there 
with  great  joy.  They  are  such  dear  happy  old 
people.  One  daughter  lives  with  them,  and 
other  daughters  and  sons  and  grandchildren 
come  to  visit  them.    Uncle  James  told  the  old 
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gentleman  once  that  I  was  bom  there,  and  that 
father  planted  two  rose  trees  the  day  I  was  born  ; 
and  ever  since  he  has  sent  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
roses  from  those  trees  to  me  every  year." 

*'  How  sweet  of  him  !  I  do  think  nice  old 
people  are  the  nicest  things  in  the  world/'  said 
Rachel. 

''  But  cleanness  is  most  dreadful,"  asserted 
Bonny,  returning  to  his  old  grievance  as  soon  as 
not  even  a  chimney  of  ''  The  Cedars  "  could  be 
seen — ''  and  Cousin  Stacey  looks  at  all  your 
nails." 

*'  But  if  they  are  clean  and  short,  and  not  too 
short,  and  no  biting,  and  she  can  see  all  the  half- 
moons  on  them,  sometimes  she  gives  you  three- 
pence for  every  nail,"  said  Patricia  ;  "  and  that 
is,"  knitting  her  brows,  and  counting  vigorously 
on  her  fingers,  "  if  all  your  fingers  and  thumbs 
are  right,  it  is  one,  two,  about  two  shillings." 

''  More  than  that.  Try  again,  Patty,"  said 
Rachel ;    "  you  have  forgotten  your  thumbs." 

''  Two  and  six  !  "  said  Patricia  triumphantly. 
"  Think  of  that.  Bonny  !  " 

'*  It  isn't  worth  the  bother,"  answered  Bonny 
gloomily  ;  "  and  she  never  finds  them  all  right. 
It  is  generally  'bout  sixpence,  and  a  good 
scolding  for  all  the  others — and  you  are  not  a 
gentleman,  and  all  that." 

"  And  then  she  looks  at  your  teeth,"  went  on 
Patricia  ;  "  like  as  if  you  were  a  horse,  and  says 
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how  crooked  they  are,  and  how  many  you  ought 
to  have  drawn  out  at  once/' 

"  And  Judith's  hair  is  too  long,"  added 
Bonny,  "  and  takes  all  her  strength,  and " 

*'  Goody !  "  screamed  Patricia,  so  suddenly 
that  she  made  every  one  jump  ;  "  did  you  bring 
that  handkerwich  I  hemmed  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Patricia,  you  gave  me  such  a 
turn,"  said  Goody,  with  one  hand  pressed  to  her 
side.  '*  I  thought  the  least  you  had  done  was  to 
lose  your  hat.  Yes,  the  handkerchief  is  in  the 
bag  with  your  house-shoes." 

"  What  a  mercy !  "  sighed  Patricia.  "  I 
thought  p'raps  you'd  left  it  at  home,  after  all 
the  bother  of  doing  it." 

*'  Cousin  Anastasia  will  examine  every  stitch 
of  it,"  said  Anstace. 

"  Yes,  and  tell  me  how  she  made  a  sampler 
when  she  was  two,  and  a  shirt  with  frills  when 
she  was  three  and  a  half,"  said  Patricia  spite- 
fully. "  And  she  will  find  out  that  it  has  been 
washed,  but  it  had  to  be." 

'*  It  was  black  enough  to  please  Master 
Roger,"  said  Goody. 

"  Yes.  You  see,  I  cried  over  it  several  times, 
it  had  to  be  unpicked  so  often  ;  and  then  it 
was  handy  to  wipe  my  eyes,  'cause  mine  was 
generally  lost,  and  once  or  twice  we  used  it  to 
dust  out  the  dolls'  house.  Goody  is  so  mean 
about  the  nursery  dusters.     Then  I  pricked  my 
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finger,  and  made  spots  of  blood  on  it.  That 
looked  rather  nice.  I  tried  to  make  them  into 
a  pattern  like  the  handkerchief  Sam  uses,  but 
Goody  didn't  seem  to  like  it.  It  was  a  dreadful 
bother  to  hem  it,  but  it  came  in  rather  useful ; 
only  of  course  it  got  rather  black,  so  Goody 
washed  it.  IVe  made  a  piece  of  poytry  for 
Cousin  Anastasia,  too,  but  I  don't  think  she 
cares  much  for  poytry." 

"  I  thought  you  had  given  up  poetry  and 
were  writing  a  history,"  said  Rachel. 

"  So  I  was,  but  it  was  so  tiresome  looking  it 
all  out  in  the  book,  so  I  thought  I  would  wait 
till  I  knew  more.  Rachel,  when  we  get  to 
Heaven,  do  you  think  we  shall  know  people 
and  be  able  to  talk  to  them  ?  " 

'*  I  hope  so,"  answered  Rachel. 

"  Well,  when  I  get  there,  I  shall  look  out  for 
Cousin  Anastasia's  mother,  and  I  shall  ask  her 
if  Cousin  Anastasia  made  frilled  shirts,  and  kept 
them  quite  clean,  and  did  all  the  things  she  says 
she  did  when  she  was  little.    Why,  here  we  are !  " 

Miss  Anastasia  Lindsay  lived  in  a  tall,  old- 
fashioned,  red-brick  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
village  of  Old  Crossthwaite.  It  stood  close  to 
the  village  green,  and  was  built  to  stand  side- 
ways, so  that  it  looked  as  though  it  was  proudly 
half-turning  its  back  on  the  cottages,  the  play- 
ing children,  and  the  ducks  and  geese,  and  yet 
was  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
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upon  all  that  went  on.  All  the  windows  were 
flat  ones,  with  small  panes  of  glass,  and  there 
were  short  book  muslin  curtains  to  all  the 
upstair  windows,  and  long  netted  and  darned 
ones  to  those  downstairs.  The  front  door  was 
green,  with  a  bright  brass  knocker,  bell  and 
knob,  and  the  three  wide  shallow  steps  were  as 
white  as  snow.  A  rose-tree,  a  japonica,  a 
jessamine,  and  a  wistaria  grew  over  the  front 
of  the  house,  all  carefully  trained  and  trimmed — 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  one  another.  And 
there  were  window-boxes  containing  scarlet  and 
white  geraniums,  so  that  the  house  had  a  very 
gay  appearance.  The  long  garden  was  behind, 
stretching  far  away  down  to  the  river. 

Miss  Anastasia  came  into  the  square  paved 
hall  to  welcome  them.  Rachel  had  been 
picturing  her  as  a  tall,  gaunt,  and  dignified  old 
lady,  instead  of  which  she  was  a  tiny,  delicately- 
made  little  woman,  as  pretty,  fragile  and  dainty 
in  her  appearance  as  a  Dresden  china  shep- 
herdess. Her  eyes  were  bright  blue,  like  Sir 
James's  ;  soft  curls  of  silvery  whiteness  sur- 
rounded her  fair,  rosy  face,  and  Rachel  thought 
her  small  white  hands  in  their  lace  mittens  were 
the  most  beautiful  she  had  ever  seen. 

She  greeted  them  all  very  kindly,  and  a 
special  welcome  was  given  to  Rachel  because 
she  was  a  stranger.  Patty  and  Bonny  ran 
away  with  Banister,  the  maid,  to  find  Bijou, 
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the  poodle,  and  Jetty,  the  black  Persian  cat, 
but  Judy  clung  to  Goody,  and  would  not  leave 
her  even  to  speak  to  Miss  Anastasia.  Coaxing 
was  in  vain  for  some  time,  and  when  the  other 
two  children  came  back,  they  loudly  expressed 
their  opinion  of  her  conduct. 

"  I  always  knew  you  were  silly,  Judy,''  said 
Bonny,  surveying  her  with  scorn  ;  '*  but  you 
get  sillier  and  more  sillier  every  week,  and  soon 
you  will  have  to  go  to  a  home  for  silly  people." 

"  I  won't,"  retorted  Judith  ;  ''  I  shall  stay 
with  my  Goody." 

**  Yes,  you  shall,"  said  Patricia  ;  ''  you  are  a 
real  baby,  and  you  shall  have  long  robes  and  a 
cradle,  and  be  rocked  to  sleep." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Judith  again  ;  "  I  will  be  a 
big  lady." 

''  Then  go  and  speak  to  Cousin  Stacey  like  a 
lady,"  whispered  Goody  encouragingly. 

Judith  turned  round,  and  looked  doubtfully 
at  the  old  lady,  still  clinging  to  Goody  with  one 
hand. 

''  I  think  you  should  come  and  speak  to  me, 
Judith,"  said  Miss  Anastasia  ;  ''  your  mother 
used  to  sit  on  my  lap  and  play  with  this  when 
she  was  a  httle  girl."  Judith  looked  rather 
interested  ;  she  let  go  Goody's  hand,  went  very 
slowly  across  the  room,  and  took  the  old- 
fashioned  gold  locket  into  her  hand,  looking  at 
it  curiously. 
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"  Did  you  know  mother  ?  ''  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  when  she  was  a  Uttle  girl." 

"  Like  me  ?  " 

"  Very  Uke  you/'  said  Miss  Anastasia,  passing 
her  fingers  gently  through  the  golden  hair  ; 
"  but  not  so  big.  When  I  first  knew  your 
mother  she  was  smaller  than  you  are.'' 

''  Oh  !  "  Judith's  blue  eyes  opened  to  their 
widest  extent,  full  of  puzzled  wonder — ''  did 
you  ?  "  She  considered  for  a  minute,  then  she 
said  thoughtfully  : 

*'  I  must  have  been  very  wee  then." 

"  You  have  grown,"  said  Miss  Anastasia, 
suppressing  a  smile  and  Hfting  Judith  on  to  her 
knee. 

"  And  I'm  growed,  too,"  proclaimed  Bonny  ; 
"  I'll  soon  be  as  big  as  Uncle  James." 

''  Grown,  not  growed,  Roger,"  corrected  Miss 
Lindsay  ;  '*  and  have  you  forgotten  that  little 
boys  should  be  seen  and  not  heard  ?  " 

"  We've  all  grown  except  Anstace  and 
Goody,"  said  Patricia ;  "  they  are  too  old  to 
grow." 

*'  Except  downwards,"  said  Bonny ;  "  old  Mrs. 
Bence  told  me  the  other  day  she  was  growing 
that  way,  and  that  it  led  to  the  churchyard." 

*'  You  seem  very  cheerful  about  it,"  said 
Anstace. 

"  I  hope  you  all  grow  good,"  added  Miss 
Lindsay  ;  "  that  is  the  only  thing  that  matters.'' 
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Bonny  considered  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
asked  : 

''  Would  you  rather  I  was  a  good  dwarf  about 
as  big  as  that/'  putting  his  hand  six  inches 
from  the  carpet,  "  or  a  rather  bad  good-sized 
man  ?  '' 

"  We  would  much  rather  you  did  not  ask 
foolish  questions,"  answered  Anstace,  and  before 
Bonny  could  begin  to  argue,  the  gong  sounded 
for  lunch. 

The  luncheon  was  certainly  wholesome,  but 
it  was  also  very  nice,  and  the  children  did  full 
justice  to  it.  They  played  in  the  garden  after- 
wards while  Miss  Lindsay  rested  ;  and  Anstace 
took  Rachel  all  over  the  house,  which  was  full 
of  good  and  interesting  things. 

When  Miss  Anastasia  came  downstairs  the 
pocket-handkerchief  was  displayed,  and  to 
Patricia's  surprise  was  very  much  praised.  No 
remark  was  made  about  its  having  been  washed, 
and  a  small  square  parcel  was  taken  from  the 
table  drawer  and  given  to  her. 

''  That  is  a  reward  for  your  industry  and 
perseverance,  Patricia.  I  had  one  like  it  when 
I  was  seven  years  old  as  a  reward  for  hemming 
the  frills  on  my  dear  father's  shirt,  and  I  am 
using  it  now.  I  hope  yours  may  serve  you  as 
well." 

Patricia  flushed  with  pleasure,  thanked  her 
cousin  prettily,  and  retired  to  a  comer  to  open 
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her  parcel.  As  she  did  so  her  face  became 
crimson  ;  she  bundled  the  parcel  hastily  together 
again,  winked  violently  to  keep  back  her  tears, 
and  stole  quietly  out  of  the  room.  No  one 
noticed  her,  for  Bonny  had  been  called  up  to 
Miss  Lindsay's  chair  for  inspection. 

''  If  youll  'scuse  me,  I'd  rather  not  show  you 
my  hands,  please,"  he  said,  holding  them 
clasped  behind  him.  '*  They  are  not  very 
quite  clean,  you  know,  and  I  don't  like  clean- 
ness one  bit.     It's  so  uncomfortool." 

"  But  a  gentleman  is  always  clean,  and  surely 
you  want  to  be  a  gentleman,  Roger." 

"  Not  particularly,"  said  Bonny,  cheerfully ; 
"  I'd  rather  be  an  engine-driver,  or  something 
nice  and  black  like  that.  And  gentlemen  aren't 
always  clean.    Do  you  call  father  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  the  very  last  letter  we  had  from  Inja, 
the  one  what  came  last  Monday,  father  said  he'd 
been  out  playing  polo  or  something,  I'm  not  sure 
what  it  was  ;  but,  anyway,  he  got  so  hot  and 
so  dirty  that  when  he  came  in  mother  nearly 
thought  he  was  a  native.  So  there,  now !  " 
and  Bonny  looked  very  triumphant. 

'*  A  gentleman  may  become  soiled  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,"  said  Miss  Anastasia  ;  "  but  he 
dislikes  it,  and  as  soon  as  possible  he  restores  his 
person  to  its  accustomed  state  of  cleanliness." 

"  But  father  wasn't  'charging  duty,  he  was 
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playing  a  game,"  asserted  Bonny ;  "  and  he 
said  it  was  jolly  fine  fun,  so  I  believe  he  liked  it. 
When  Tm  a  man  I  shan't  ever  wash  my  hands/' 

*'  Haven't  you  something  to  repeat  to  Cousin 
Anastasia  ?  "  suggested  Anstace,  by  way  of 
changing  the  subject. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Bonny  ;  "  I've  learnt  it  quite 
on  purpose.     Would  you  hke  to  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Very  much,"  said  Miss  Lindsay,  graciously. 

Bonny  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  ceiling,  as 
though  what  he  wished  to  recite  was  written 
there  ;  then  he  swallowed  two  or  three  times, 
and  rolled  off  with  great  rapidity — 

"  There  was  an  old  man  who  said,  '  How 
Am  I  going  to  carry  my  cow  ? 

For  if  I  should  ask  it 

To  get  into  my  basket, 
Twould  make  such  a  terrible  row.* 

"  There  was  an  old  man,  who  said,  '  Do 
Tell  me  how  I'm  to  add  two  and  two. 
Tm  not  at  all  sure 
That  it  doesn't  make  four — 
But  I  fear  that  is  almost  too  few.'  " 

"  Bonny!  "  exclaimed  Anstace,  when  he  paused 
breathless  and  smiling — "  it  was  a  hymn  you 
learnt  to  say  to  Cousin  Anastasia." 

''  Was  it  ?  "  said  Bonny  innocently,  and  by 
no   means   abashed.      "  Oh,   I   b'lieve  it  was.j 
But    I've    forgot    it,    and    this    one    is    very] 
interesting." 
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"  Roger  is  dreadfully  freckled,  Anstace," 
complained  Miss  Lindsay  ;  "I  am  afraid  Goody 
does  not  see  that  he  wears  a  shady  hat/' 

*'  Freckles  don't  matter/'  explained  Bonny  ; 
"  they  are  a  sign  of  a  good  complexion.  Goody 
says  so.  There  are  people  with  such  skins  th^y 
couldn't  freckle  if  they  tried.  Goody's  cousin 
Matilda's  youngest  girl  was  like  that." 

Judith  was  reciting  "  Thank  you,  pretty 
cow,"  when  Rachel  missed  Patricia,  and  slipped 
out  of  the  room  to  look  for  her.  The  sound  of 
sobbing,  and  a  low  voice  evidently  trying  to  be 
consolatory,  guided  her  steps  to  a  small  room  at 
the  back  of  the  hall,  where  she  found  Patricia, 
a  disconsolate  heap,  on  Banister's  lap  crying 
bitterly,  while  Goody  stood  beside  them. 
Patricia  so  seldom  cried  that  Rachel  was 
astonished. 

''  Why,  whatever  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  She's  a  bit  disappointed,  miss,"  answered 
Banister.  "  Never  mind,  dearie.  I  wouldn't 
cry  any  more.  You'll  make  your  eyes  that  red, 
everybody  will  notice.  Cheer  up,  and  I'll  give 
you  the  sweetest  piece  of  silk  for  a  doll's  frock." 

"  And  I  said  '  Thank  you  '  for  it,"  fretted 
Patricia  ;  *'  and  I  thought  it  would  be  some- 
thing ever  so  nice,  and  then  " — her  woe  over- 
came her  afresh,  and  she  hid  her  face  in  Banister's 
apron. 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  Rachel  again. 
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"It's  this."  Patricia  sat  up,  red-eyed  and 
injured,  to  show  Rachel  a  Httle  red  leather  case 
containing  a  silver  thimble,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a 
needle  case,  pincushion,  stiletto  and  bodkin. 
"  There  !  "  she  said.  "  When  I  hemmed  that 
horrible  handkerchief,  she  said  there  was  a 
reward,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  box  of  chocolate 
or  something  for  the  doll's  house — and  it  was 
that ! " 

"  But  it  is  very  pretty,"  said  Rachel. 

"  Then  you  can  have  it,"  retorted  Patricia ; 
"  and  I  never  meant  to  sew  any  more,  and  now 
I've  got  to  keep  on  using  that  hateful  little 
thimble  for  twenty  years.     She  said  so." 

"  Well,  do  bear  up,"  said  Rachel ;  "  and  you 
shall  have  a  box  of  chocolate  I've  got  at  home. 
You  will  have  to  sew,  you  know — all  women 
have  to — and  it  is  nicer  to  use  pretty  things  like 
these  than  ugly  ones." 

Patricia  sighed,  but  ceased  to  sob,  and 
allowed  Goody  to  bathe  her  eyes  and  brush 
her  hair  that  she  might  go  in  to  tea  with 
Rachel. 

"  Which  it  was  a  foolish  present  to  buy  for  a 
child  like  that,"  she  said  sympathetically  to 
Banister  when  they  had  gone.  "  I  daresay  it 
cost  ten  shillings,  and  why  couldn't  she  have 
got  the  child  a  toy  or  a  story  book  ?  Miss 
Patricia  doesn't  often  fret,  but  when  she  does 
take  a  thing  to  heart  she's  dreadful." 
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"  And  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Banister  ; 
"  but  then,  Miss  Anastasia  never  was  a  child 
like  other  children,  so  she  doesn't  understand. 
Why,  she's  got  a  book  for  Master  Roger  that 
looks  as  dry  as  sawdust,  and  she  will  expect  him 
to  like  it." 

A  small  cake  on  her  plate  at  tea-time  with  P. 
on  it  in  pink  sugar  so  cheered  up  Patricia  that 
no  one  noticed  her  red  eyes  ;  and  very  soon 
after  tea  the  carriage  came  round  to  take  them 
home. 

The  return  drive  was  a  silent  one.  The 
children  were  tired  and  sleepy,  and  the  elder 
girls  were  content  to  drive  through  the  lovely 
summer  dusk  without  talking. 

"  That's  over  for  once  more !  "  exclaimed 
Anstace,  as  she  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  at 
the  Crosswood  porch ;  "  and  I  am  almost  as 
sleepy  as  Judy.  I  shall  sleep  without  rocking 
to-night." 

They  ran  gaily  in,  little  thinking  that  the 
real  excitement  of  the  day  was  yet  to  begin. 
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"WHEN   THE   cat's  AWA  Y  " 

When  the  Crosswood  carriage  drove  away 
Benita  returned  to  the  house.  She  had  letters 
to  write  to  her  mother  and  Miss  Denison,  and 
also  the  full  and  particular  account  of  Daphne 
which  she  had  to  send  to  Mrs.  Fleetwood  twice 
a  week.  Nurse  came  into  the  library  while  she 
was  writing  and  told  her  that  Daphne  had  been 
asleep,  but  on  waking  had  said  her  head  was 
not  much  better,  and  that  she  should  not  get  up 
until  after  lunch. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  her  to  get  up  and 
lie  in  the  garden  ?  "  suggested  Benita. 

"  I  don't  think  it  matters,  miss,"  answered 
nurse  ;  "  all  her  windows  are  open,  so  she  has 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  She  gets  so  giddy  with 
these  head-aches  that  if  she  stands  to  dress  she 
turns  faint.  I  think  she  is  better  laying  quite 
still."  She  had  a  cup  of  soup  in  her  hand  while 
she  was  talking  to  Benita,  and  as  she  added 
salt  and  pepper  to  it  she  said :  "  Why  don't 
you  go  out  a  bit,  miss  ?  It  is  such  a  lovely 
day.  Miss  Daphne  won't  be  able  for  any 
reading   to-day,   and   you  could   have  a  nice 
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long  ride  on  your  bicycle.     It  would  do  vou 

good."  ^ 

"  Perhaps  I  will/'  replied  Benita,  remember- 
ing Anstace's  suggestion  ;  ''  I  will  go  up  and  see 
her  presently,  while  she  is  having  her  soup." 

In  two  or  three  minutes  she  went  upstairs 
1  and  entered  Daphne's  room  very  quietly.  The 
girl  in  her  pink  dressing-gown  lay  on  the  outside 
of  the  bed  with  a  light  shawl  thrown  over  her  ; 
the  bhnds  were  down  and  the  windows  openi 
so  that  the  room  was  pleasantly  cool  and  shady! 
Daphne  was  finishing  her  soup,  and  presently 
she  handed  the  cup  to  nurse,  who  went  down- 
stairs with  it. 

Benita  stood  by  the  bedside  and  looked  at 
her. 

"  Nurse  says  your  head  is  not  much  better," 
she  said. 

Daphne  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes  and 
swept  the  loose  hair  from  her  forehead. 

"  Not  very  much.  It  isn't  bad,  you  know, 
while  I  he  quietly  here ;  but  I  know  it  would 
rage  if  I  got  up  or  tried  to  do  anything.  My 
head-aches  generally  last  all  day.  I  shall  be  all 
right  to-morrow." 

You  are  not  feverish  ? "  said  Benita,  touching 
her  forehead  gently  and  taking  her  hand. 

*'  Oh  no,  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at. 
I  have  these  head-aches  now  and  then.  Nurse 
says  you  are  going  out." 
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"  If  you  are  not  likely  to  want  me  I  thought 
I  would  go  up  to  see  Miss  Malcolm/'  said 
Benita ;  ''  she  is  alone  to-day,  and  I  daresay 
she  would  help  me  with  that  difficult  bit  of 
German  I  couldn't  manage.  Shall  you  come 
down  to  lunch  ?  " 

*'  No.  So  if  she  asks  you  to  stay  to  have 
lunch  with  her  you  might  as  well  do  so." 

"  That  was  what  I  thought  of,  and  then  I 
could  have  a  ride  with  her  afterwards.  I  know 
she  is  going  out  this  afternoon.  But  not  if  I 
can  do  anything  for  you." 

'*  I  shan't  want  anything,"  said  Daphne. 
"  Nurse  must  look  after  me  while  I  am  upstairs, 
or  she  would  break  her  heart,  poor  old  dear. 
And  I  can't  read  or  be  read  to,  at  least  until 
evening.  I  shall  try  to  go  to  sleep  again.  So 
go,  and  have  a  nice  lot  of  adventures  to  tell  me 
afterwards." 

"  Well,  good-bye,  then,"  and  Benita  bent 
and  kissed  her.    **  Be  good  while  I  am  away." 

"  Do  I  look  like  being  bad  ?  "  asked  Daphne, 
with  a  small,  mischievous  smile.  "  I  often 
think  I  shall  have  a  regular  break-out  and  do 
something  dreadful,  and  it  won't  be  the  fault 
of  me  but  of  my  circumstances." 

"  Don't  do  it  to-day,  then,"  said  Benita ;  "  I 
shall  be  back  by  tea-time." 

"  Don't  hurry.  I  shall  be  all  right,"  answered 
Daphne,  and  Benita  quietly  left  the  room. 
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Daphne  listened  until  she  heard  Benita  bring 
out  her  bicycle  and  the  gate  close  after  her  ; 
then  she  lay  back  on  her  pillows  and  laughed 
softly. 

"  Not  to-day,  indeed.  Miss  Benita,"  she  said 
to  herself ;  "  and  when  shall  I  get  such  a  fine 
chance  again,  I  wonder.  What  a  naughty  girl 
I  am !  Well,  they  drive  me  to  it,  and  it  isn't 
all  my  fault.  My  head  did  really  ache  to  begin 
with.     Now  to  manage  nurse." 

She  lay  still  with  her  eyes  shut  till  nurse 
came  upstairs  after  her  dinner.  She  entered 
the  room  with  cautious  and  ponderous  quietness, 
and  sat  down  to  sew  close  to  one  of  the  windows! 

"Nurse,"  said  Daphne,  after  a  minute  or 
two,  I'  don't  keep  on  creaking,  it  worries  me." 

"Fm  very  sorry,  Miss  Daphne;  it's  the 
chair." 

"  Then  it  is  all  the  chairs  you  ever  sit  in," 
returned  Daphne ;  "  for  you  always  do  it,  and 
I  can't  bear  it." 

Nurse  sat  stiffly  upright  for  a  time  ;  then  she 
asked:  "  Could  you  bear  this  blind  up  the  least 
httle  bit,  Miss  Daphne  ?  I  can't  hardly  see 
to  sew." 

^^  "  No,"  answered  Daphne,  in  a  languid  voice  ; 
'  Fd  as  soon  it  was  all  the  way  up  as  a  little  bit 
You  need  not  stay  here.  I  would  rather  be  by 
myself.  Your  needle  clicking  against  your 
thimble  drives  me  wild." 
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"  I  can  get  my  knitting,  miss,"  said  nurse, 
meekly. 

"  Your  knitting  pins  are  quite  as  bad.  I  want 
to  be  quiet.  You  had  better  go  out.  You 
haven't  had  a  walk  since  Tuesday." 

"  That  is  of  no  consequence,  miss.  I've  been 
out  in  the  garden." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  go  out  for  me."  Daphne 
raised  herself  cautiously  on  her  elbow.  "  I  want 
you  to  go  to  Farnby  and  change  the  library 
books,  and  get  me  some  eau-de-cologne  and 
some  pink  knitting  silk.   FU  give  you  a  pattern." 

"  Won't  it  do  to-morrow.  Miss  Daphne  ? 
You  and  Miss  Culross  could  go  in  the  pony- 
cart.  Or  Prudence  could  go.  She  has  nearly 
finished  her  work." 

"  No,  I  can't  wait  till  to-morrow,"  said 
Daphne,  irritably.  "  I  haven't  anything  to 
read,  and  I  daresay  Miss  Culross  will  read  to  me 
after  tea,  and  I  want  the  eau-de-cologne  and  the 
silk  dreadfully.  You  can  get  some  chocolate, 
too,  and  some  nice  biscuits.  You  must  go, 
nurse.     Prudence  has  no  sense  for  shopping." 

"  But  I  can't  leave  you.  Miss  Daphne,  while 
Miss  Culross  is  out." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can.  Miss  Culross  will  be  back 
soon.  Isn't  Mrs.  Bence  downstairs  helping 
Prudence  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss." 

"  Well,  tell  Prudence  to  get  dressed,  and  to 
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listen  for  my  bell.  If  I  want  her  I  will  ring. 
My  head  is  a  little  better.  Perhaps  I  shall  get 
up  and  go  down  in  the  garden  before  tea,  but 
she  can  help  me.  She  did  it  very  nicely  one 
day  when  you  were  out.  You  can  walk  one 
way  and  come  back  in  the  carrier's  cart ;  then 
you  will  be  here  soon  after  six.  The  pink  pat- 
tern is  on  the  table,  and  the  books,  and  a  list 
of  the  ones  I  want.  Go  on,  nurse  ;  perhaps  I 
shall  go  to  sleep  again.  Tell  Prudence  not  to 
come  unless  I  ring." 

Very  unwillingly  nurse  prepared  to  go  ;  but 
when  Daphne  set  her  mind  on  an5rthing  she 
was  very  determined.  So  she  gave  Prudence 
strict  orders  as  to  her  behaviour,  and  asked  Mrs. 
Bence  to  remain  in  the  house  till  Miss  Culross 
returned. 

"  Which  if  she's  in  by  five  I  will,*'  said  Mrs. 
Bence  ;  '*  but  then  I  must  go  home  to  see  about 
Bence's  tea,  which  Mercy  wouldn't  have  the 
sense  to  get  without  being  told,  though  Tm  sure 
she's  big  enough." 

Mrs.  Bence  had  a  large  family  of  girls,  who 
had  all  been  named  after  Christian  graces,  with 
the  exception  of  the  youngest,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  Gladys  Doris  Eveline. 

*'  Oh,  she'll  be  in  long  before  that,"  said 
nurse,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  the  bicycle 
ride,  and  quite  thought  Benita  would  come  in 
between  three  and  four  at  the  latest. 
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Nurse  had  been  gone  nearly  half  an  hour  when 
Daphne  sat  up,  rubbed  her  eyes,  looked  at  her 
watch,  and  slowly  got  off  the  bed.  She  went 
over  to  the  wash-hand  stand  and  bathed  her 
face  and  hands  with  cold  water. 

''  Two  solid  hours,  I  hope,  and  111  make  the 
best  of  my  freedom,''  she  said,  with  a  joyful 
little  skip,  as  she  dried  her  face,  brushed  her  hair, 
and  dressed  herself,  stepping  about  the  room 
very  softly.  When  she  had  finished  she  listened 
intently,  but  there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard, 
except  Prudence  singing  a  hymn  somewhere  in 
the  kitchen  regions.  So  Daphne  put  on  her 
coat  and  hat,  and  taking  her  walking  shoes  in 
her  hand,  crept  stealthily  downstairs  to  the 
drawing-room.  When  she  got  there  she  put 
on  her  shoes,  went  out  through  the  French 
window,  which  she  carefully  closed  after  her, 
crept  very  cautiously  across  the  grass  to  the 
small  gate  which  led  into  the  park  and  which 
was  locked  ;  then  she  gave  a  look  all  round, 
and  finding  there  was  no  one  in  sight,  cHmbed 
over  the  gate,  and  ran  Hghtly  and  swiftly  in  the 
direction  of  the  Manor  House. 

She  did  not  run  far.  For  one  thing,  she  was 
so  very  unaccustomed  to  active  exercise  that 
she  was  soon  out  of  breath  ;  and  for  another, 
when  she  was  out  of  sight  of  the  Dower  House 
she  felt  tolerably  safe,  and  sauntered,  rejoicing 
in  her  unusual  freedom. 
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"  I  only  hope  I  shan't  meet  any  of  the  Rectory 
people,"  she  thought.  "  That  is  the  only  dan- 
ger now." 

As  soon  as  she  got  inside  the  Manor  House 
gardens  she  began  to  enjoy  herself  immensely, 
the  sense  of  adventure  and  the  spice  of  danger 
greatly  adding  to  her  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

''  Bless  Patricia's  tongue  !  "  she  said  to  her- 
self. "If  it  had  not  been  for  that  adorable 
chatterbox  I  should  never  have  known  of  this 
opportunity  in  time  to  make  my  plans." 

At  first  she  kept  well  away  from  the  house, 
because  she  did  not  know  at  what  time  Miss 
Malcolm  and  Benita  would  start  for  their  ride  ; 
so  she  lingered  in  the  rose  garden  until  she  heard 
voices.  And  then,  safely  concealed  among  some 
shrubs,  she  had  the  exquisite  delight  of  watching 
the  unconscious  Benita  ride  happily  away  with 
Miss  Malcolm,  believing  that  her  charge  was 
safe  in  bed  and  that  nurse  was  looking  after  her. 

Daphne  shook  with  laughing  till  she  almost 
wondered  they  did  not  hear  her.  Crouched 
down  under  the  trees  she  watched  until  they 
were  quite  out  of  sight ;  and  then,  feeling 
perfectly  safe,  she  rambled  round  the  kitchen 
garden,  explored  the  tennis  ground,  peered 
through  the  glass  of  the  houses,  which  was  all 
she  could  do  as  they  were  locked.  She  then 
had  ten  minutes'  enjoyment  in  Patricia's  swing, 
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and  took  a  good  look  at  the  house  itself.  She 
was  greatly  tempted  to  ring  the  front-door  bell 
and  in  the  character  of  a  stranger  to  ask  whether 
she  might  see  the  inside  ;  but  she  was  afraid  the 
servants  might  have  seen  her  at  church  and 
might  thus  recognise  her.  From  Benita's  de- 
scription, and  her  own  close  questioning,  she  had 
a  good  idea  of  the  position  of  the  various  rooms  ; 
and  as  she  knew  there  was  no  one  at  home, 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  harm  in  walking 
along  the  terrace  and  glancing  in  at  the  windows 
as  she  passed  them. 

She  was  quite  prepared  with  an  explanation 
in  case  she  chanced  to  meet  anyone,  for  she 
intended  to  say  that  she  came  from  the  Dower 
House  and  had  permission  from  Miss  Lindsay 
to  walk  in  the  gardens,  which  was  perfectly 
true,  as  Anstace  had  more  than  once  expressed 
a  wish  that  she  should  do  so.  If  anyone  is 
inclined  to  blame  her  it  can  only  be  urged  in 
extenuation  of  her  conduct  that  she  had  never 
been  allowed  the  freedom  which  is  the  happy 
lot  of  most  girls,  and  that  lately  she  had  been 
compelled  to  lead  a  very  monotonous  life  with 
many  irritating  restraints.  The  fate  of  the 
bow  that  is  always  kept  tightly  strung  is  well 
known,  and  in  like  manner  Daphne,  having  for 
the  time  broken  the  bonds  which  held  her,  did 
not  now  find  it  easy  to  keep  within  conventional 
limits. 
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Having  made  the  round  of  the  house  she  sat 
down  on  a  seat  in  the  corner  of  the  terrace  and 
looked  about  her. 

''  Suppose  this  was  my  home,"  she  thought ; 
"  suppose  my  name  was  Lindsay,  and  I  was  just 
sitting  waiting  for  my  tea.  I  would  have  it  here 
on  the  terrace,  I  think ;   and  then,  by  and  by,  I 

should  go  in  and  dress   for   dinner,    and " 

She  went  off  into  a  long  day-dream,  from  which 
she  was  roused  by  the  stable  clock,  which  loudly 
struck  four. 

''  I  must  make  haste,"  she  said,  sitting  up  and 
stretching  out  her  arms.  ''  I  beheve  I  was 
almost  asleep.  My  time  has  nearly  gone.  The 
enchanted  princess  must  soon  go  back  to  her 
enchanted  castle  I  can  have  half  an  hour 
more.  I  wonder" — she  looked  at  the  tower, 
opposite  which  she  was  sitting,  and  her  eyes 
grew  very  bright — "  I  wonder  whether  that  little 
door  is  open." 

Getting  up,  she  went  across  to  the  queer  little 
narrow  door,  half  covered  by  ivy,  close  to  the 
library  window,  and  looked  for  the  little  peg  of 
which  Patricia  had  spoken.  Either  by  accident 
or  design,  however,  the  door  was  only  half 
fastened  ;  the  peg  had  been  pushed  back,  and 
the  little  brass  thing,  as  Patricia  had  called  it, 
which  was  really  a  small  heart-shaped  brass 
plate,  was  exposed.  Hardly  expecting  to  pro- 
duce any  effect,  Daphne  put  her  finger  on  it  and 
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pressed  as  strongly  as  she  could.  Much  to  her 
surprise  the  door  slowly  slid  back,  and  she 
found  herself  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
small  octagonal  room  lined  with  book-shelves 
on  six  of  its  sides,  on  the  seventh  there  was  a 
fireplace,  and  on  the  eighth  the  commencement 
of  a  narrow  staircase. 

Almost  without  thinking.  Daphne  crossed  the 
room,  having  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and 
ran  up  the  stairs.  The  trap-door  at  the  top 
was  open  ;  she  went  through  the  bath-room, 
through  the  second  open  trap-door  up  to  the 
tower-chamber,  which  was  empty  except  for  a 
chair  and  an  old  oak  chest.  The  third  stair- 
case was  so  dark  that  Daphne  felt  sure  the  door 
at  the  top  was  closed,  and  feared  that  after  all 
she  might  not  be  able  to  get  out  on  to  the  top 
of  the  tower. 

Putting  up  her  hand,  however,  she  felt  a 
small  knob,  which  she  was  able  to  pull  back  ; 
and  with  a  vigorous  push  she  lifted  the  door,  so 
that  in  a  moment  she  found  herself  standing 
where  she  had  for  so  long  desired  to  be.  As  she 
stepped  up,  the  door  fell  back  with  a  sharp 
click,  and  drawing  a  long  breath  of  relief  and 
delight  she  went  to  the  parapet,  and,  leaning 
over,  feasted  her  eyes  on  the  wide  and  peaceful 
scene  before  her. 

She  soon  picked  out  the  Dower  House,  looking 
quaint  and  beautiful  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 
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She  even  fancied  she  could  see  a  speck,  which 
she  supposed  must  be  Prudence  moving  to  and 
fro  in  the  garden. 

"What  fun  it  would  be  if  I  were  to  see 
Benita  and  Miss  Malcolm  coming  back  i  "  she 
said,  as  she  rested  her  chin  on  her  clasped  hands 
and  tned  to  trace  the  windings  of  the  road 
which  gleamed  white  among  the  green  fields  and 
trees. 

She  was  so  happy  and  interested  that  she 
failed  to  note  the  passing  time,  until  the  clock 
strikmg  five  made  her  spring  to  her  feet  with 
consternation  in  her  face. 

"  9^'  ..I  hope  Benita  isn't  back ! "  she  said 
aloud.  I  quite  meant  to  be  at  home  before 
nve. 

Really  concerned,  for  she  had  no  desire  to 
alarm  Benita,  she  turned  to  the  trap-door 
expectmg  to  be  able  to  raise  it  as  easily  as  she 
had  done  from  the  other  side.  It  lay  so  flat 
against  the  rest  of  the  floor  that  she  could 
scarcely  find  it.  There  was  nothing  by  which 
she  could  take  hold  of  it  except  a  very  small  ring 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  be  fastened 
to  a  hook  in  the  floor  at  a  short  distance 
m  order  to  keep  it  open.  PuUing  at  this  ring 
was  of  no  use.  The  door  fitted  into  the  floor  so 
well  that  It  was  impossible  to  put  even  a  finger- 
nail between  so  as  to  pull  it  up ;  it  was  all  too 
certain    that    Daphne  was    securely  trapped 
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For  a  minute  she  remained  kneeling  by  the 
door  her  face  pale  and  troubled.  Then  she 
laughed. 

"  I'm  in  for  an  adventure  at  last,"  she  said. 
"  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  they  think 
of  looking  for  me  up  here." 

When  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  her  own 
way  Daphne  could  rage  and  fume  and  fret  as 
well  as  anyone  ;  but  when  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  the  inevitable  she  could  meet 
it  very  philosophically.  She  had  in  her,  more- 
over, an  adventurous  spirit,  which  she  had  never 
been  allowed  to  indulge  but  which  had  not  by 
any  means  been  quenched  ;  it  merely  slumbered, 
and  was  always  ready  to  awake  into  full  activity. 
She  was  not,  therefore,  so  distressed  at  her 
present  circumstances  as  some  girls  would  have 
been.  She  had  been  guarded  and  waited  on  all 
her  life,  so  she  felt  sure  someone  would  even- 
tually come  to  her  relief ;  in  the  meantime  it  was 
a  change,  and  any  change  was  pleasant. 

She  was  rather  sorry  when  she  remembered 
how  distressed  Benita  would  be,  but  she  had 
not  been  trained  to  consider  the  convenience  of 
other  people,  so  even  that  was  a  very  surface 
and  passing  regret.  A  more  real  present  trouble 
was  the  want  of  her  tea,  but  she  found  part  of  a 
packet  of  chocolate  in  her  coat-pocket,  and  it 
served  as  a  substitute.  She  also  found  her  pen- 
knife, and  amused  herself  for  some  time  by 
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carefully  cutting  her  initials  and  the  date  on  the 
edge  of  the  parapet. 

"  I  hope  Sir  James  won't  mind/'  she  thought, 
as  she  carefully  elaborated  "  D.  F."  ''  I  am 
sure  such  an  adventure  as  this  deserves  to  be 
immortalized."  When  that  was  finished  she 
looked  down  to  see  if  she  could  see  anyone  about, 
and  wished  she  had  anything  of  which  she  could 
have  made  a  flag  ;  but  she  had  no  scarf,  and  her 
handkerchief  was  far  too  small.  She  put  her 
two  hands  together,  and  shouted  and  whistled 
through  them  ;  but  her  voice  sounded  very 
small  and  weak,  and  the  wind  carried  it  away, 
so  that  there  seemed  no  chance  of  its  being 
heard  from  below.  She  had  intended  that 
evening,  as  they  sat  comfortably  together,  to 
have  told  Benita  all  about  her  escapade  ;  and 
she  smiled  ruefully  as  she  wondered  what 
Benita's  sentiments  would  be  when  they  next 
met,  and  how  soon  that  meeting  would  take 
place. 

'*  I  wanted  to  be  up  here  by  moonlight,"  she 
reflected  ;  *'  and  I  seem  likely  to  get  my  wish." 

The  striking  of  six  o'clock  marked  the  end  of 
a  very  long  hour,  and  Daphne  began  to  wonder 
how  she  should  get  on  if  she  had  to  remain  there 
all  night.  She  sat  down  in  a  corner  for  some 
time,  and  repeated  poetry  and  German  verbs ; 
but  she  began  to  feel  cold,  so  she  paced  back- 
wards and  forwards,  pretending  that  she  was  a 
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political  prisoner  confined  in  the  castle  of  a 
tyrant. 

At  each  of  the  eight  corners  of  the  tower  there 
was  a  small  hollow  turret,  wreathed  round  and 
almost  covered  with  ivy.  When  she  was  tired 
of  walking  up  and  down,  Daphne,  for  the  sake 
of  something  to  do,  began  to  pull  aside  the  ivy 
and  to  poke  among  the  dead  leaves,  dust  and 
rubbish  that  filled  the  hollow. 

The  discovery  of  a  tennis  ball  rewarded  her 
efforts,  and  she  amused  herself  for  some  time  by 
tossing  it  up  and  catching  it.  A  careless  throw 
too  near  the  parapet  deprived  her  of  her  play- 
thing, and  after  peering  anxiously  over  to  see 
if  there  was  anyone  below  who  might  be 
attracted  by  the  fallen  ball,  she  passed  on  to 
the  next  corner  and  resumed  her  search.  An 
old  bird's  nest  almost  filled  this  one.  The  next 
yielded  nothing  but  dead  leaves.  From  the 
fourth,  after  a  great  deal  of  poking  about,  in 
which  she  made  her  hands  extremely  dirty,  she 
unearthed  a  small  china  doll,  which  had  been 
consigned  to  a  living  tomb  by  Patricia  some 
months  before  ;  and  also  a  penny  table-book, 
which  Bonny  had  hidden  there  in  the  hope  that 
by  such  means  he  might  escape  his  most  detested 
lesson. 

"  This  becomes  interesting,"  said  Daphne,  as 
she  went  on  from  one  corner  to  another,  until 
she  got  to  one  of  those  furthest  from  the  house 
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and  facing  the  west.  This  one  had  evidently 
been  undisturbed  for  very  long  ;  it  was  more 
closely  covered  with  ivy  than  the  others  ;  and 
a  snapdragon,  sewn  probably  by  some  bird, 
grew  at  the  side  of  it.  Leaves,  and  dust,  and 
twigs,  and  feathers,  all  came  forth,  as  Daphne's 
fingers  grasped  and  dug.  It  seemed  to  be  deeper 
than  the  others,  or  else  she  penetrated  further 
because  she  knew  it  was  the  last. 

She  was  beginning  to  think  her  treasure- 
finding  was  at  an  end,  when  suddenly  her  hand 
sUpped  into  what  she  felt  to  be  like  a  circlet  of 
metal,  and  hastily  pulling  it  out,  she  found  her 
wrist  clasped  by  a  wide  band  of  very  tarnished 
gold,  bearing  an  inscription  in  old  English 
characters  and  a  device,  both  of  which  were 
almost  illegible,  while  set  in  one  side  was  a 
stone  of  pure  gleaming  blue. 

Daphne  stared  in  astonishment.  Here  was  a 
discovery  indeed !  She  rubbed  the  bracelet  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  it  glistened  dimly  like  old 
gold,  confirming  her  suspicion  that  she  had 
found  that  which  was  indeed  of  value. 

She  sat  down  in  the  most  sheltered  spot  she 
could  find,  buttoned  her  coat,  turned  up  the 
collar,  and  spent  some  time  in  trying  to  clean 
her  treasure  and  to  decipher  the  motto.  When 
she  was  tired  of  this,  she  slipped  it  back  on  her 
wrist,  leant  her  head  against  the  parapet,  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 
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It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  that  evening  when 
Benita  came  slowly  along  the  road  which  led 
from  the  Farnby  railway  station  to  Crosswood. 
She  had  greatly  enjoyed  her  ride  with  Miss 
Malcolm  until,  when  they  were  about  half-way 
home,  she  had  punctured  a  tyre  so  badly  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  anything  except  walk  two 
miles  to  the  nearest  station.  When  they  got 
there  they  found  there  was  no  train  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  Benita  insisted  that  Miss 
Malcolm  should  ride  home  and  leave  her  to 
come  on  when  she  could. 

''It  is  no  use  our  both  being  late,*'  she  said, 
*'  and  I  can  manage  quite  well  alone.  Perhaps 
you  will  let  them  know  at  the  Dower  House 
that  I  have  been  detained.'' 

Rather  unwillingly  Miss  Malcolm  left  her, 
having  first  found  a  cottage  in  which  Benita 
could  have  tea. 

"  Shall  I  tell  them  to  send  the  pony-cart  to 
Farnby  to  meet  you  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she 
prepared  to  ride  away  ;   but  Benita  refused. 

"  Our  little  groom  has  gone  to  see  his  mother 
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to-day,"  she  said ;  "  and  he  will  not  be  back. 
We  arranged  to  give  the  pony  a  rest,  as  we  have 
been  working  him  rather  hard  lately.  I  may 
get  there  in  time  to  come  on  with  the  carrier,  or 
I  may  be  able  to  hire  a  bicycle  at  the  shop  where 
I  leave  mine." 

When  she  reached  Farnby,  however,  the 
carrier  had  been  gone  ten  minutes,  and  at  the 
bicycle  shop  she  found  only  a  small  boy  in 
charge.  He  took  her  bicycle,  and  promised  to 
deliver  her  message  to  his  father  as  soon  as  he 
came  in ;  but  he  knew  nothing  about  hiring 
machines,  and  did  not  think  there  was  one  on 
the  premises  which  he  could  let  her  have. 

"  Fine  evenings  like  this  they  all  goes  out," 
he  said  ;  "  and  most  of  ours  is  gents'  machines. 
We  haven't  only  two  for  ladies." 

Benita  turned  sadly  away.  She  was  very 
tired,  and  there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to 
walk  the  three  miles.  To  her  surprise  she  found 
the  gate,  the  front  door,  and  the  drawing-room 
window  of  the  Dower  House  all  wide  open  ; 
yet  there  was  not  a  creature  to  be  seen.  She 
ran  up  to  Daphne's  bedroom,  but  it  was  empty  ; 
and  so  was  the  library.  Daphne's  long  chair 
and  the  tea-table  were  on  the  bowling-green. 
No  one  was  there,  and  when  Benita  went  at 
last  to  the  kitchen,  she  found  only  Prudence 
sitting  by  the  table,  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands  and  her  shoulders  shaking  with  sobs. 
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"  Prudence,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked 
Benita  sharply ;  "  where  is  Miss  Daphne  ? 
Where  is  nurse  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  my  fault,  miss,"  sobbed  Prudence, 
lifting  her  tear-stained  face  and  rising  from  her 
chair.  "  She  told  me  not  on  any  account  to  go 
up  unless  Miss  Daphne  rang  the  bell,  and  I 
Ustened  most  careful ;  indeed  I  did.  But  she 
never  rang,  which  mother  will  bear  me  out  that 
she  didn't.  And  when  the  clock  struck  six, 
and  no  tea  ordered  nor  nothing,  and  you  hadn't 
come,  miss,  though  nurse  said  you'd  be  in  soon 
after  three,  why,  mother  said  I'd  best  go  up, 
because  she  ought  to  have  her  tea,  which  had 
been  ready,  all  but  wetting  the  tea,  for  an  hour, 
and  the  kettle  all  but  boiled  itself  dry.  So  I 
went  up  and  she  wasn't  there." 

"  Not  there  !  "  cried  Benita.  "  Do  you  mean 
Miss  Daphne  ?  " 

''  Yes,  miss,  and  where  she's  gone,  nor  when, 
I  don't  know  no  more  than  the  dead  in  the 
grave-yard  :  so  it's  no  use  for  nurse  to  blame 
me,"  and  Prudence  relapsed  once  more  into 
tears. 

'*  And  you  haven't  been  out  yourself. 
Prudence  ?  " 

"  Only  out  by  the  back  door,"  answered  the 
girl ;  ''  and  then  mother  was  in  the  kitchen. 
She  stayed  till  nearly  five,  and  then  she  had  to 
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go  home  to  get  father's  tea  and  to  tell  Mercy  to 
put  the  children  to  bed.  She  came  back  at  six, 
and  while  she  was  away  I  never  crossed  the  door. 
I  was  expecting  you  to  come,  and  Miss  Daphne 
to  ring  for  her  tea  every  minute,  miss." 

Benita  felt  stupefied.  She  could  not  at  once 
comprehend  such  a  terrible  state  of  things. 

**  Where  is  nurse  ?  "  she  asked,  at  last. 

'*  Gone  to  look  for  Miss  Daphne,  and  mother 
went  too  ;  and  they  said  I  was  to  stay  here  till 
you  came  in,  miss." 

"  But  has  nurse  been  out  this  afternoon  ?  " 
said  Benita,  beginning  to  sort  her  ideas,  and 
wondering  why  Mrs.  Bence  had  come  back  ; 
for,  of  course,  nurse  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
Daphne. 

"  Miss  Daphne  sent  her  to  Farnby  for  some 
books  and  things  directly  after  dinner.  She 
came  back  with  the  carrier  just  before  seven 
o'clock,  miss." 

Benita  looked  round  the  kitchen,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  do  ;  and  at  that  moment 
nurse  came  in,  pale  and  breathless  and  ready  to 
reproach  anybody. 

"  We've  been  all  over  the  village,  and  all  over 
the  park,"  she  gasped,  sinking  into  a  chair  and 
untying  her  bonnet-strings.  '*  And  we've  been 
to  the  Manor,  and  no  one  has  seen  her.  'Tis 
like  as  if  she  had  been  spirited  away.  Oh, 
what  shaU  I  do  ?  " 
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"  Prudence/'  said  Benita,  quietly,  *'  make  a 
cup  of  tea  for  nurse  at  once  ;  I  expect  she  has 
had  none." 

''  I  couldn't  touch  it/'  wailed  nurse,  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro  ;  but  Benita  signed  to  the 
girl  to  get  it. 

"  And  to  think  I  should  go  and  leave  her ! '' 
lamented  nurse ;  *'  which  I  never  should  have 
done  if  I  had  ever  so  much  as  dreamt,  miss,  that 
you  would  stay  away  all  these  hours." 

"  But  what  made  you  go  at  all,  nurse  ?  " 
asked  Benita;  "  you  know  that  we  never  both 
leave  Miss  Daphne." 

''  Because  she  made  me,"  answered  nurse, 
wringing  her  hands  frantically  ;  ''  she  was  that 
determined  she  would  not  be  said  '  Nay '  to. 
She  must  have  some  books  and  eau-de-cologne 
fetched  at  once.  I  wish  them  circumventing 
libraries,  with  their  trash,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  that  I  do  !  "  concluded  nurse  wrath- 
fully. 

''  But  when  you  knew  I  had  gone  out  you 
should  have  refused  to  go,"  said  Benita,  as  she 
poured  out  a  cup  of  tea  and  gave  it  to  nurse, 
who  drank  it  as  though  she  did  not  know  what 
she  was  doing. 

'*  But  she  said  you  would  be  in  soon,  miss  ; 
and  I  made  sure  she  wouldn't  be  left  more  than 
three  parts  of  an  hour  at  most,  and  Mrs.  Bence 
and  Prudence  both  downstairs." 
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"  Miss  Daphne  knew  perfectly  well  that  I 
should  not  be  in  till  five  at  the  earliest/'  said 
Benita.  ''  I  told  her  I  was  going  for  a  long  ride 
with  Miss  Malcolm  after  lunch,  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  want  me  before  tea.  I  should  not 
have  thought  of  being  out  so  long  if  I  had 
imagined  she  would  be  left  alone.  I  punctured 
my  tyre  and  had  to  come  home  by  train  and 
walk  from  the  station,  which  made  me  much 
later.  But  in  any  case,  Miss  Daphne  did  not 
expect  me  until  five." 

Nurse  stared  as  though  she  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it  all. 

''  But  she  sent  me  away,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  went  on  Benita  ;  "so  that  it  is  quite 
plain  to  me  she  intended  to  go  somewhere  by 
herself,  and  got  us  both  out  of  the  way  on 
purpose." 

Nurse  looked,  if  possible,  more  abjectly 
miserable  than  she  had  done  before. 

''  I  couldn't  have  beheved  as  she  would  have 
been  so  deceitful,"  she  said.  "  And  what  are  we 
to  do  now  ?  " 

"  You  have  been  to  the  Manor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss,  and  to  the  Rectory  ;  and  they 
haven't  seen  nothing  of  her.  I  kept  hoping 
that  you  had  come  back  and  fetched  her  without 
Prudence  noticing,  or  that  she  had  followed  you 
somewhere,  and  that  you  would  come  back 
together." 
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"  Is  her  hat  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss,  her  brown  one,  and  her  fawn- 
coloured  coat,  and  her  thin  walking  shoes." 

Benita  considered. 

"  She  always  wanted  to  go  up  on  the  tower," 
she  said  ;  "  I  suppose  she  didn't  go  up  there  ?  " 

"  No,  miss  ;  I  thought  of  that,  and  asked  the 
butler  ;  but  he  said  he  hadn't  seen  her." 

Benita  remembered  the  little  outside  door, 
but  she  believed  it  was  kept  locked  in  Sir 
James's  absence,  and  she  did  not  know  that 
Daphne  had  ever  been  told  of  it. 

''  I  wonder  whether  she  went  to  look  at  the 
church  and  got  locked  in,"  she  said  ;  "I  will 
run  down  there  and  see." 

Through  the  sweet-scented,  dusky  lanes 
Benita  ran,  with  a  great  fear  and  a  great 
perplexity  in  her  heart.  She  was  convinced 
that  Daphne  had  deliberately  gone  somewhere. 
But  where  could  she  have  gone  ? 

The  church  was  open,  and  was  all  in  semi- 
darkness,  save  where  one  light  had  been  lit  by 
the  organ,  where  Rosemary  Vane  was  prac- 
tising, while  her  father  and  Alys  and  little 
Chloe  sat  among  the  shadows  listening  to  her. 

Mr.  Vane  heard  Benita's  story  with  concern  ; 
he  had  not  been  at  home  when  nurse  had  called 
at  the  Rectory,  and  was  unaware  of  Daphne's 
disappearance  until  now.  He  had  never  seen 
Benita  till  she  came  to  Crosswood,  though  they 
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were  connected,  as  Dr.  Culross,  who  was 
Benita's  father's  cousin,  was  also  on  his  mother's 
side  cousin  to  Mr.  Vane.  So  that  in  them,  as 
Anstace  said,  "  Benita  had  found  some  ready- 
made  friends  "  from  the  time  of  her  arrival. 

He  asked  whether  Daphne  had  left  a  note  to 
explain  her  absence,  and  he  walked  back  with 
Benita  to  the  Dower  House  to  find  out.  Nurse 
had  thought  of  this,  however,  and  had  thoroughly 
searched  for  a  note,  but  in  vain. 

"  It  ought  to  be  pinned  to  the  pin-cushion," 
said  Rosemary,  who  had  followed  her  father. 

*'  I  know  what  she  has  done,"  exclaimed 
nurse  suddenly,  and  Benita  and  Mr.  Vane 
turned  to  her  ;  ''I  believe  she  has  gone  to 
London  to  Mrs.  Fleetwood." 

''  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  "  asked 
Benita,  incredulously. 

"  Because  I  can't  think  where  else  she  can  be 
gone,"  answered  nurse  ;  "  and  besides,  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  it  seems  very  likely.  She's 
been  very  discontented  for  a  long  time,  and  has 
kept  on  writing  and  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
do  this  and  that.  Well,  I  think  she  has  found 
that  writing  is  no  good  ;  but  she  knows  quite 
well  that  she  can  coax  almost  anything  out  of 
her  mother  when  she  is  with  her.  So  she  has 
just  gone  off  to  London  to  see  what  she  can  do." 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  suggestion  this 
seemed  possible.     Daphne  had  plenty  of  money, 
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and  there  was  a  good  afternoon  train  to  London 
which  left  Farnby  about  four  o'clock.  The 
great  difficulty  would  be  the  walk  to  the  station  ; 
but  if  she  had  gone  out  soon  after  nurse  left  she 
would  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  walk  slowly, 
and  she  would  very  probably  be  able  to  get  a 
lift  in  some  passing  vehicle.  Mr.  Vane  offered 
to  go  and  telegraph  to  Mrs.  Fleetwood,  but  nurse 
would  not  hear  of  that. 

*'  In  case  she  wasn't  there  it  would  kill  my 
mistress/'  she  said.  "  I  had  better  go  to  London 
by  the  night  mail." 

"  But  won't  that  frighten  her  just  as  much  ?  '' 
said  Benita. 

"  No,  because  I  shall  find  out  if  Miss  Daphne 
is  there  before  I  say  anything  ;  and  if  she  is  not, 
I  shall  give  some  other  reason  to  account  for  my 
coming.  We  must  not  tell  Mrs.  Fleetwood  she 
is  missing  until  we  are  quite  sure  we  cannot  find 
her." 

"  What  I  am  afraid  of,"  said  Benita,  "  is  that 
she  has  gone  rambling  somewhere  and  has  fallen 
and  sprained  her  ankle  or  hurt  herself  in  some 
way  so  that  she  cannot  get  home." 

"  I  don't  think  that,"  answered  nurse  ;  "  she 
has  always  been  very  sure-footed.  No,  I  think 
she  is  in  London,  and  I'd  best  go  after  her." 

Mr.  Vane  and  Benita  were  not  very  certain 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  plan  ;  but  nurse  was 
so  sure  about  it  that,  as  they  had  no  alternative 
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to  propose,  they  finally  agreed,  and  at  once  set 
to  work  to  prepare  for  her  departure. 

"  Run  round  to  Mrs.  Stephens',  Prudence," 
said  Benita,  as  she  began  to  cut  sandwiches, 
"  and  tell  Joe  to  bring  the  pony-cart  as  quickly 
as  possible.  He  will  be  back  by  now.  Make 
haste.  The  train  leaves  at  nine-forty,  so  there 
is  no  time  to  spare." 

Mr.  Vane  and  Benita  drove  nurse  to  the 
station.  "  When  you  get  to  London,  inquire 
whether  there  is  a  telegram  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
Vane,  before  the  train  left ;  '*  because  if  we  find 
her  we  will  telegraph  at  once." 

"  I  shall  go  to  my  married  sister's  first,  sir," 
said  nurse,"  and  shall  go  on  to  my  mistress  about 
ten  in  the  morning.  I  will  telegraph  to  Miss 
Culross  at  once." 

Benita  felt  very  sad  as  she  drove  back  with 
Mr.  Vane.  He  asked  her  to  come  to  the  Rectory 
to  sleep  ;  but  she  shook  her  head. 

'*  I  think  I  had  better  not,  thank  you,"  she 
said  ;  ''if  Daphne  were  to  come  back  during 
the  night  I  ought  to  be  there.  The  gardeners 
at  the  Manor  and  Constable  Miller  have  gone  to 
search  for  her  ;  so  they  may  bring  her  home  at 
any  time." 

"  But,  my  child,"  said  the  Rector,  kindly, 
looking  pityingly  at  the  white,  weary  face  that 
was  at  once  so  child-like  and  so  careworn, 
"  what  will  you  do  ?     Will  you  go  to  bed  ?  " 
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"  I  suppose  I  had  better/'  said  Benita ; 
"  there  is  not  much  use  in  sitting  up.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  not  sleep,  but  I  will  lie  down.  I  shall 
keep  hghts  burning  in  the  house  all  night." 

At  the  gate  of  the  Dower  House  they  found 
Miss  Malcolm,  Anstace,  and  Rachel,  who  had 
come  down  to  ask  if  anything  had  been  heard 
of  Daphne,  and  to  see  if  they  could  help  in  any 
way.  They  begged  Benita  to  come  and  sleep 
at  the  Manor,  but  she  decUned,  and  then  Rachel 
offered  to  stay  and  sleep  with  her. 

*'  Thank  you  very  much,''  she  said  ;  "  but  I 
think  you  had  better  not.  I  should  only  keep 
you  awake.  I  am  more  Ukely  to  sleep  a  Uttle 
if  I  am  alone.  Mrs.  Bence  is  coming  to  sleep 
with  Prudence,  so  that  we  shall  be  quite  safe. 
I  will  come  up  to  breakfast  with  you  if  I  may." 

Miss  Malcolm  put  her  hand  under  Benita's 
chin,  and  turned  up  her  troubled,  anxious  face. 

''  I  can't  leave  you  by  yourself,  child,"  she 
said ;  ''I  will  take  these  girls  home,  and  then 
come  back  to  you.  You  can  put  me  in  Daphne's 
room,  and  then  you  will  be  alone,  and  yet  you 
will  have  help  at  hand  in  case  you  may  have 
need  of  it." 

This  offer  Benita  gratefully  accepted.  Joe 
took  the  pony  back  to  the  stable,  and  Mr.  Vane, 
with  a  kind  '*  Good-night  "  and  a  promise  to 
call  early  in  the  morning,  walked  away  with 
Miss  Malcolm  and  the  girls. 
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Miss  Malcolm  and  the  two  girls  went  back 
to  the  Manor  in  a  state  of  mingled  consternation 
and  excitement.  Such  a  catastrophe,  following 
their  visit  to  Miss  Anastasia,  was  quite  over- 
whelming, and  made  sleep  not  only  impossible, 
but  bed  also  undesirable.  Miss  Malcolm  was 
firm,  however,  and  insisted  on  seeing  them  to 
their  rooms  before  she  returned  to  Benita. 

Anstace  drew  back  her  blind  and  looked  out. 
It  was  a  glorious  night.  The  brilliant  moon- 
light made  it  almost  as  Hght  as  day. 

'*  There  she  goes,"  she  said.  "  Simpson  is 
walking  over  with  her.  Isn't  it  a  lovely  night  ? 
I  should  hke  to  go  for  a  walk." 

Rachel  came  in  from  her  own  room  and  looked 
over  her  shoulder. 

"  How  exquisite  those  deep  shadows  are  ! 
The  garden  looks  like  fairy-land." 

**  Yes."  Anstace  gazed  out  longingly.  "  It 
is  most  fascinating,"  she  said. 

*'  Now,  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you " 

began  Rachel. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Anstace  : 
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"  When  all  the  sky  is  bright  and  blue, 
And  we  should  like  so  much  to  play. 
We  have  to  go  to  bed." 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  on  a  moonlight  night  ?  " 
finished  Rachel.  "  Come,  Anstace,  we  are  on 
our  honour  to  behave  well.  So  here  goes ! " 
And  she  went  back  into  her  own  room,  put 
on  her  dressing-gown,  and  let  her  bright  curly 
locks  fall  loosely  on  her  shoulders. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  be  sleepy  any 
more,"  said  Anstace,  following  her  example. 
'*  I  was  tired  when  we  got  back  from  Cross- 
thwaite,  but  now  Tm  as  fresh  as  paint." 

"  So  am  I.  Doesn't  it  seem  years  since  this 
morning  ?  " 

*'  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Anstace  suddenly. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Listen  and  you  will  hear." 

Rachel  paused  in  her  hair  brushing.  The 
sound  of  light  pattering  feet  was  heard  coming 
down  the  stairs.  Rachel  opened  her  door,  and 
saw  Patricia  in  her  nightdress  and  with  bare 
feet  standing  outside.  Her  face  was  pale  and 
scared,  her  breath  came  in  sobbing  gasps  ;  as 
soon  as  she  saw  Rachel  she  flew  to  her  arms 
and  began  to  cry. 

Rachel  carried  her  in,  and  sat  down  on  her 
bed  holding  the  child  closely  in  her  arms. 

"  What  is  it,  Patty  ?  Tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  Fm  so  frightened !  "  sobbed  Patricia, 
clinging  to  her ;  *'  and  Goody  hasn't  come  up 
yet,  and  I  couldn't  stay  by  myself/' 

"  But  what  frightened  you  ?  "  asked  Anstace, 
as  she  brought  a  shawl  and  wrapped  it  round  the 
shivering  child.  "  Why  didn't  you  put  on  your 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  wait  to  get  them,"  answered 
Patricia ;  '*  I  was  so  dreffly  frightened.  It's 
Mistress  Anne.  She  is  walking  and  crying  on 
the  tower." 

"  Patty,  don't  be  silly." 

"I'm  not  silly,"  replied  Patricia;  "it  is 
quite  true.     You  come  and  see." 

"  But  who  told  you  anything  about  any 
Mistress  Anne  ?  "  asked  Anstace,  who  thought 
the  child  was  tired  and  excited  through  her  long 
day,  and  that  with  the  news  about  Daphne, 
which  had  greeted  them  on  their  return,  she 
had  had  a  frightening  dream. 

"  I  heard  Jekyll  telling  Goody  about  it  after 
he  would  not  sleep  in  the  tower-chamber," 
answered  Patricia  ;  "  and  it's  just  like  he  said. 
She  is  walking  up  and  down  and  crying  dreffly." 

"  You  have  been  dreaming,  Patty,"  said 
Rachel. 

"  I  haven't  even  been  asleep,"  said  Patricia 
indignantly  ;  "  it  was  very  late,  nearly  half-past 
nine,  when  I  got  into  bed ;  and  Judy  was  cry- 
ing so  as  Goody  couldn't  leave  her,  and  it  was 
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half-past  ten  when  she  went  down  to  her  supper. 
And  then  I  lay  and  thinked  about  poor  Daphne, 
and  I  was  ever  so  miserable.  And  when  Judy 
and  Bonny  was  asleep,  and  Goody  was  gone,  I 
was  trying  to  go  to  sleep  counting  sheep  and 
sajdng  tables  backwards,  and  making  poytry  in 
my  head,  till  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  steps  go 
pitter  patter  up  and  down.  And  first  I  thought 
it  was  Judy,  but  I  Ustened,  and  I  could  hear  her 
and  Bonny  breathing  quite  loud,  so  I  knew 
they  were  fast  asleep.  And  then  I  heard  it 
again,  and  then  I  heard  a  voice  kind  of  far-away 
crying  and  crying ;  and  I  sat  up  in  bed  and 
Ustened,  till  I  was  sure  it  was  Mistress  Anne. 
Jekyll  said  she  always  came  on  a  moonlight 
night.  I  didn't  scream  'cause  of  waking  Judy  ; 
but  I  was  so  scared  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran 
to  find  somebody." 

"  It  is  eleven  o'clock,"  said  Anstace,  "  and  we 
have  all  got  to  go  to  bed.  We  shall  have  Goody 
coming  down  presently  to  say  you  are  lost,  Uke 
Daphne.  Will  you  go  upstairs  if  we  come  with 
you,  Patty  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  stay  till  Goody  comes  up." 
The  children's  rooms  were  on  the  floor  above, 
and  were  over  Sir  James's  bedroom  and  dressing- 
room,  so  that  they  were  close  to  the  tower- 
chamber.  Goody  and  the  two  little  ones  slept 
in  the  larger  room,  and  Patricia  in  the  smaller 
one,  with  the  door  between  them  open. 
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Stepping  very  softly,  the  girls  peeped  into 
the  night  nursery,  where  Bonny  and  Judith  lay 
sound  asleep.  They  then  went  into  Patricia's 
room,  and  sat  down  and  listened — Rachel  in 
a  v/icker  chair  with  Patricia  in  her  arms, 
Anstace  on  the  end  of  the  bed.  There  was  no 
light  in  the  room,  except  the  silvery  moonhght, 
which  streamed  in  at  the  window.  For  a 
minute  they  sat  in  absolute  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  ticking  of  a  small  clock  and  by  the 
regular  breathing  of  the  sleeping  children. 
Then  they  distinctly  heard  Hght  footsteps 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards,  evidently  on 
the  top  of  the  tower ;  then  there  came  a  low, 
long-drawn-out  wailing  cry.  Patricia  clung 
still  more  closely  to  Rachel  and  shivered  with 
fear.  The  elder  girls  looked  at  each  other  with 
awe-struck,  wondering  faces.  None  of  them 
spoke ;  they  seemed  to  listen  with  their  whole 
bodies.  While  they  sat  thus  slow  steps  came 
up  the  back  stairs,  and  Goody  quietly  entered 
the  night  nursery.  Anstace  crept  to  the  middle 
door  and  beckoned  to  her. 

**  Well,  I  never ! "  exclaimed  Goody,  in  an 
angry  whisper,  as  she  came  into  Patricia's 
room  ;  "  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Isn't  there  trouble  and  worry  enough  without 
you  being  out  of  bed  at  this  hour.  Miss  Patricia  ? 
And  what  are  you  young  ladies  doing  here, 
encouraging  her  in  such  ways  ?  " 
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"  She  came  down  to  us,"  said  Anstace  ;  *'  she 
was  very  frightened.    Listen,  Goody." 

Goody,  who  had  waited  downstairs  until 
Simpson  came  back  from  the  Dower  House,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  bring  news  of  Daphne, 
and  who  in  her  secret  soul  felt  rather  condemned 
for  leaving  the  children  alone  so  late,  sat  down. 
Again  there  was  stillness,  and  then  again  the 
steps  and  the  voice  ;  but  this  time  it  was  louder, 
and  was  like  the  crying  of  one  in  desperate  fear. 

Goody  listened  for  two  or  three  minutes  ; 
then  she  got  up  and  went  to  the  door. 

"  You  all  wait  here,"  she  said.  "  FU  fetch 
Simpson  and  we'll  soon  see  what  that  means." 

She  went  downstairs,  and  presently  they 
heard  her  come  up  again,  accompanied  by 
Simpson  and  the  cook.  Patricia  clung  to 
Rachel  and  would  not  let  her  go  ;  but  Anstace 
stole  out  and  followed  the  three  servants  into 
the  tower-chamber  and  up  the  winding  stair. 

Simpson  unfastened  the  door,  and  stepped 
through  ;  Goody  thrust  her  head  through  the 
hole  but  remained  on  the  stair  ;  while  Anstace 
and  the  cook  pressed  close  behind.  All  the  top 
of  the  tower  was  bathed  in  moonlight,  and 
immediately  the  burly  form  of  Simpson  appeared 
a  slender  figure,  crying  wildly  and  waving  her 
hands  in  terror,  rushed  towards  him  and 
clutched  him  by  the  arm.  It  was,  however,  no 
ghostly,  old-time  Mistress  Anne,  but  a  modern 
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girl,  in  coat  and  skirt,  with  a  long  pigtail 
hanging  down  her  back.  Simpson  caught  hold 
of  the  swa5dng  form,  with  a  reassuring,  "  It's 
all  right,  miss,''  and  turned  to  Goody. 

*'  Here,  take  her,  nurse,"  he  said ;  "  I 
believe  she  is  going  to  faint." 

Goody  went  through  the  door,  calling  back 
to  Anstace  and  the  cook  to  move  off  the  stair, 
as  they  were  in  the  way.  From  the  tower- 
chamber,  to  which  they  retreated,  they  heard 
hysterical  crying,  and  Goody's  voice  talking 
very  soothingly.  Then  Simpson  came  cautiously 
down,  carrying  the  girl  in  his  arms,  with  Goody 
close  behind  him. 

"  She  has  fainted,"  she  said.  "  Come  on, 
Simpson.  Miss  Malcolm's  room  is  empty.  You 
might  take  her  there." 

''  Why,  it  is  surely  Daphne  Fleetwood !  " 
exclaimed  Anstace,  as  she  caught  sight  of  the 
white  face  and  the  long  brown  hair.  "  However 
did  she  get  up  there  ?  " 

''  However  she  got  up,  she  couldn't  get  down 
again,"  said  Goody,  "  for  the  door  was  shut  and 
fastened."  And  she  hurried  after  Simpson,  to 
find  he  had  walked  into  the  first  door  he  came 
to  and  had  laid  his  burden  on  Rachel's  bed. 

*'  Let  her  stay  now.  Don't  move  her  again," 
said  Goody,  as  she  bustled  about  with  restora- 
tives, while  cook  went  downstairs  to  warm 
some  soup.    "  Miss  Rachel  won't  mind  sleeping 
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somewhere  else."  And  Rachel,  coming  down 
as  soon  as  she  could  get  away  from  Patricia, 
offered  to  go  and  sleep  with  the  children,  in 
order  that  Goody  might  remain  with  Daphne. 

Simpson  meanwhile  went  to  the  Dower 
House  to  reheve  their  minds  by  telling  them 
that  the  lost  was  found ;  and  he  promised 
Benita  that  as  soon  as  the  office  was  open  in 
the  morning  he  would  telegraph  to  nurse.  He 
brought  back  a  pencil  note  from  Miss  Malcolm 
to  Goody,  saying  that  she  would  remain  the 
night  with  Benita,  but  that  they  would  both 
come  over  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  she 
was  sure  that  Goody  would  do  all  that  was  best 
for  Daphne. 

By  this  time  Daphne  had  recovered  from  her 
faint,  but  was  frightened  and  hysterical.   Goody 
undressed  her  and  put  her  comfortably  to  bed, 
and  when  she  had  taken  some  soup — which  cook 
gave  her  very  slowly,  for  she  was  suffering  from 
want  of  food  as  much  as  from  fright,  having  had 
nothing  but  a  bit  of  chocolate  since  noon — she 
was  able  to  tell  them  how  she  got  on  the  tower. 
After  she  found  the  bracelet  she  had  slept  till 
nearly  ten  o'clock,  when  she  was  awakened  by 
a  bat,  which  flew  close  to  her  head.   Cold,  hungry  ^ 
and  tired,  she  had  got  into  a  perfect  frenzy  off 
terror,  and  had  spent  an  hour  in  frantically 
walking  up  and  down,  crying  for  help ;  but  all  in  | 
vain,  until  Patricia  heard  her,  ! 
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Goody  had  left  the  bracelet  on  her  wrist,  and 
presently  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  found  that  in  a  hole  on  the  tower,"  she 
said.  .  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  being 
lost  up  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,*' 
answered  Goody.  "  They  call  it  '  the  Luck  of 
the  Lindsay's/  But  we  will  talk  about  that 
to-morrow,  miss.  And  about  many  other  things 
as  well,"  she  added  in  an  undertone. 

Daphne  looked  up. 

"  And  you  won't  leave  me  ?  " 

"  Not  for  a  minute.  Fm  going  to  lie  on  this 
couch,  close  beside  you,  all  the  night ;  so  if  you 
make  the  least  sound  I  shall  hear.  And  Miss 
Culross  will  be  here  in  the  morning." 

'*  I  don't  think  I  want  to  see  Benita,  nor 
nurse,"  said  Daphne,  drowsily ;  "  but  you  are 
very  good  to  me." 

The  heavy  lids  drooped  over  the  large  bright 
eyes,  and  very  soon  she  was  fast  asleep. 

Goody  stood  beside  the  bed  and  studied  the 
delicate  face,  as  though  she  wished  to  impress 
each  feature  on  her  memory. 

"  Yes,  the  Hkeness  is  there,"  she  murmured  ; 
"  but  not  as  strong  as  it  was.  I  am  glad  I  made 
sure.  There  can  be  no  mistake.  I  wish  Sir 
James  was  not  so  far  away.*' 
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"  Lindsay's  luck  " 

To  the  girls'  great  disappointment  Goody 
absolutely  refused  to  let  them  see  Daphne  in 
the  morning.  She  locked  the  door  between  the 
two  bedrooms  and  stayed  with  her  herself  until 
Miss  Malcolm  and  Benita  arrived,  soon  after 
seven  o'clock.  Then  Benita  sat  in  the  room 
while  Goody  went  to  dress  the  children ;  and 
she  came  back  when  Benita  went  down  to 
breakfast. 

Daphne  was  lying  quietly  in  bed,  very  pale 
and  big-eyed,  when  she  came  up  again,  and 
she  looked  at  her  rather  shame-facedly. 

'*  I  was  a  wretch,  Benita,"  she  whispered ; 
"  you  need  not  scold  me.  I  can  see  it  all  in 
your  face." 

''  I  am  not  going  to  scold  you,"  said  Benita, 
very  quietly.  She  knew  she  must  not  excite 
Daphne.  *'  You  know  as  well  as  I  can  tell  you 
that  it  wasn't  right ;  but  there  are  excuses  for 
you,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  been  punished." 
She  bent  to  kiss  her,  and  Daphne  clung  to  her 
with  feverish  fingers. 

"  I  minded  about  you,"  she  said,  with  tears 
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in  her  eyes ;  "  I  did  not  mean  to  frighten 
you." 

"  Of  course  you  didn't,"  answered  Benita, 
soothingly.  '*Now,  don't  talk  or  think  any 
more  about  it  or  you  will  make  yourself  ill,  and 
that  will  trouble  me  more  than  anything." 

Benita  had  felt  very  angry  with  Daphne  when 
she  had  come  from  the  Dower  House  that 
morning.  She  was  so  absolutely  honest  and 
straightforward  herself,  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
training,  that  such  deliberate  deception  as 
Daphne  had  been  guilty  of  was  most  abhorrent 
to  her ;  and  though  she  knew  she  must  not 
reproach  her  until  she  had  recovered  from  her 
fright,  yet  she  fully  intended  to  show  her 
displeasure  by  the  coldness  of  her  manner,  and 
to  express  it  in  words  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to 
do  so. 

Indeed,  she  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
otherwise,  and  wondered  whether  she  would 
ever  be  able  to  regard  her  with  the  same  affection 
as  before. 

When,  however,  she  saw  Daphne  watching 
her  with  eyes  full  of  love  and  longing,  like  the 
eyes  of  a  child  who  knew  herself  to  be  in  dis- 
grace ;  when  she  touched  the  fragile,  fevered 
hands,  and  heard  the  timid,  penitent  whisper, 
her  heart  softened,  and  she  could  not  turn  away 
in  coldness  nor  nurse  her  displeasure  until  it  was 
safe  to  put  it  into  words.     And  as  she  sat 
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watching  the  quiet  sleeper,  some  words  from  an 
old  Book  stole  into  her  mind  :  "  Be  ye  kind  one 
to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one 
another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath 
forgiven  you."  And  in  humility  she  wondered 
how  one  who  needed  to  be  so  often  forgiven 
dared  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  to  think  of  with- 
holding pardon  from  another,  who  had  probably 
had  fewer  advantages  than  had  been  given  to 
her. 

Miss  Malcolm  took  the  precaution  of  sending 
for  the  doctor  after  breakfast,  as  she  was 
anxious  about  the  effect  the  fright  and  exposure 
might  have  upon  Daphne,  especially  as  she 
seemed  still  disposed  to  be  nervous  and 
hysterical.  He  advised  that  she  should  stay  in 
bed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible. 

"  She  has  taken  a  slight  cold,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  nervous  excitement  about 
her ;  but  with  a  few  days*  rest  and  quiet  she  will 
be  all  right." 

"  Then  you  would  not  advise  us  to  send  her 
back  to  the  Dower  House  at  present  ?  "  said 
Miss  Malcolm  ;  for  Benita,  remembering  the  old 
orders  and  restrictions,  had  suggested  that 
perhaps  they  ought  to  leave  the  Manor  as  soon 
as  possible. 

'*  Certainly  not,"  answered  the  doctor.  **  I 
should  not  sanction  her  removal  for  three  or 
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four  days  at  least.  There  is  no  danger  of  any 
serious  consequences  if  proper  precautions  are 
taken ;  but  she  is  a  very  dehcate,  nervous  girl 
and  any  further  excitement  or  fatigue  might  end 
in  an  illness." 

*'  The  next  excitement  will  be  the  return  of 
nurse/'  said  Benita.  "  I  am  dreading  her 
arrival." 

The  doctor  turned  to  her  and  spoke  very 
decidedly. 

*'  If  the  nurse  is  at  all  likely  to  irritate  or 
excite  Miss  Fleetwood  she  must  not  be  allowed 
to  see  her,"  he  said.  "  Those  are  my  express 
orders ;  and  unless  they  are  carried  out,  I  will 
not  answer  for  the  consequences." 

*'  She  can't  get  here  till  this  afternoon,  any- 
how," said  Benita.  '*  Perhaps  I  had  better  take 
the  pony  and  drive  in  to  Farnby  to  meet  her 
at  a  quarter-past  three.  She  is  sure  to  come  by 
that  train,  and  during  the  drive  back  I  can 
discover  her  state  of  mind  and  do  my  best  to 
make  her  listen  to  reason." 

Goody  had  quite  taken  possession  of  Daphne, 
and  was  constantly  in  her  room  ;  while  Daphne 
had  contracted  a  violent  fancy  to  Goody,  and 
seemed  to  prefer  her  attentions  to  those  of  any- 
one else. 

For  some  reason,  however,  either  because  of 
her  bad  night — for  she  had  been  a  good  deal 
disturbed  by  Daphne's  restlessness  or  because 
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of  the  exciting  events  of  the  previous  day, 
Goody  was  by  no  means  her  usual  cheery  self. 
In  Daphne's  room  she  was  gentle  and  watchful, 
and  did  all  she  could  to  soothe  and  divert  the 
girl ;  but  at  other  times  she  looked  worried  and 
troubled,  and  was  decidedly  sharp  in  her  manner 
to  the  other  girls.  She  stared  so  persistently  at 
Anstace  when  they  happened  to  be  together  in 
the  nursery  that  Anstace  turned  upon  her  and 
told  her  she  could  not  bear  it ;  whereupon 
Goody  threw  her  apron  over  her  face  and  left 
the  room  evidently  in  tears.  She  came  back 
presently,  looking  more  depressed  than  before ; 
but  when  Anstace  tried  to  apologise  she 
irritably  begged  her  to  be  quiet,  as  "  there  were 
other  things  that  were  past  bearing  as  well  as 
being  looked  at  by  them  as  had  brought  you  up 
from  a  baby." 

After  the  doctor  had  gone  Benita  went  to  sit 
with  Daphne,  who  seemed  disposed  to  sleep ; 
and  Goody  came  out  of  the  room,  carrying 
something  wrapped  carefully  in  her  apron.  She 
looked  into  the  nursery,  which  was  empty,  as 
the  school-room  maid  had  taken  the  children 
out ;  so  she  then  proceeded  to  the  school-room, 
where  she  found  Anstace  and  Rachel  alone 
looking  rather  languid  and  dismal.  Indeed, 
everyone  in  the  house  seemed  flat  and  over- 
done that  day,  and  most  of  them  were  exceed- 
ingly irritable. 
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"  What  is  it,  Goody  ?  "  asked  Anstace.  "  The 
children  are  out.     Persis  has  taken  them/' 

"  Yes,  miss,"  answered  Goody,  in  a  concilia- 
tory tone;  she  evidently  wished  the  recent 
passage  of  arms  between  Anstace  and  herself 
to  be  forgotten.  "  I  know  it.  It  was  you  I  was 
looking  for.     I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"  Yes."  Anstace  sat  up  and  looked 
interested.  "Is  it  about  Miss  Daphne  ?  Is 
she  better  ?    Can  I  see  her  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  miss.  It  is  about  her,  and  it 
isn't,"  said  Goody,  coming  further  into  the 
room.  "  Miss  Culross  is  with  her  now  and  she 
is  going  to  sleep.  She  seems  very  drowsy, 
which  is  a  good  thing,  for  sleep  will  do  her 
more  good  than  medicine — the  doctor  said  so. 
What  I  came  to  tell  you  is  that  when  I  un- 
dressed her  last  night  I  found  this  on  her  arm." 
She  took  her  hand  from  under  her  apron  and 
held  out  to  Anstace  a  dull  and  tarnished  gold 
band,  wide  and  massive,  set  with  one  sparkling 
blue  stone. 

Anstace  took  it,  and  turning  it  over  she 
examined  it  carefully,  while  a  look  of  wonder 
stole  into  her  eyes.  Rachel  came  to  her  side 
to  look  at  it  also  ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  both  girls  exclaimed  : 

"  Queen  EHzabeth's  bracelet !  " 

"  Mistress  Anne's  bracelet !  "  and  looked  up 
eagerly  into  Goody's  face. 
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She  nodded. 

"  Yes,  as  I  believe,"  she  said. 

"  It  must  be.  See,  here  are  the  arms  and 
motto,"  said  Anstace  ;  "  but  where  did  Daphne 
find  it  ?     Did  you  ask  her  ?  " 

"  Not  till  this  morning.  She  was  too  upset 
last  night,  and  I  don't  know  much  because  the 
doctor  said  she  ought  not  to  talk.  But  she  did 
just  tell  me  that  she  found  it  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  those  turrets  at  the  corners  of  the  tower 
underneath  the  ivy  and  a  lot  of  rubbish." 

"  But  what  made  her  look  there  ?  "  asked 
Rachel. 

"  She  wasn't  looking  for  this,  of  course,  miss  ; 
because  she  knew  nothing  about  it.  But  she 
was  on  the  tower  for  more  than  seven  hours 
with  nothing  to  do  ;  so  she  got  poking  about  to 
amuse  herself  and  found  this." 

"  Then  Mistress  Anne  can't  have  thrown  it 
over  the  tower  after  all,"  said  Rachel. 

"  No,  she  must  have  swung  it  round  as  if  she 
were  going  to  throw  it ;  then  the  old  nurse  saw 
it  glitter  in  the  moonlight ;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  nurse  did  not  see,  she  must  have 
dropped  it  into  the  turret.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  that  it  should  he  there  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  then  be  found  by  a  strange 
girl  who  had  never  heard  of  it,"  answered 
Anstace. 

" '  Found   by   a   maiden,    one   of   twain/ " 
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quoted  Rachel ;  "  I  wonder  if  Daphne  ever  had 
a  sister.    Then : 

**  Seeking  long  has  been  in  vain, 
Years  must  pass  'twixt  sun  and  rain. 

That  has  all  come  true.  I  wonder  what  will 
happen  so  that  the  last  three  Unes  are  true 
also." 

Anstace  smiled. 

"  The  last  three  hnes  are  the  most  interesting 
of  all/'  she  said.  "  '  Lindsay's  luck  comes  o'er 
the  main/  that  may  be  when  Uncle  James 
comes  home ;  '  Lindsay's  lost  is  found  again/ 
that  is  the  bracelet,  of  course.  But  then  : 
'  Lindsay's  lass  shall  her  wish  obtain.'  I 
wonder  what  that  means." 

Both  girls  were  bending  over  the  bracelet,  and 
neither  of  them  noticed  a  curious  expression 
that  came  over  Goody's  face  as  she  listened  to 
the  old  rhyme  and  to  their  comments  concerning 
it. 

"  Will  you  take  charge  of  the  bracelet.  Miss 
Anstace  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she  turned  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  Yes,  I  will  lock  it  up  safely  till  Uncle  James 
comes  back,"  answered  Anstace  ;  "  and  I  shall 
write  and  tell  him  all  about  it  at  once." 

Benita  drove  to  the  station  after  lunch  to 
meet  nurse.  She  came  by  the  afternoon  train, 
and  was,  as  they  expected,  in  a  great  state  of 
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agitation  when  she  found  that  Daphne  was 
still  at  the  Manor. 

"  She  ought  to  have  been  took  home  when  she 
was  found  last  night,"  she  said  ;  "  and  now  she 
must  go  at  once.  We  can  drive  up  to  the 
Manor  House  and  fetch  her." 

"  But  that  is  exactly  what  we  cannot  do," 
explained  Benita ;  ''  the  doctor  has  ordered 
her  to  stay  in  bed  for  the  present,  and  he 
absolutely  forbids  our  taking  her  home  till  the 
beginning  of  the  week." 

Nurse  groaned,  and  inquired  who  was  looking 
after  Daphne. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Benita  ;  "  and  Miss  Malcolm 
has  been  very  kind,  and  Goody,  the  children's 
nurse,  has  helped  also." 

"  Not  her ! "  exclaimed  nurse,  grasping 
Benita's  arm  so  violently  that  she  hurt  her. 
"  Oh,  she  ought  not  to  go  near  her.  What 
would  my  mistress  say  ?  " 

"  Does  Mrs.  Fleetwood  know  Goody,  then  ?  " 
asked  Benita,  in  surprise.  "  She  is  very  kind 
and  capable,  and  Daphne  has  taken  quite  a 
fancy  to  her.  It  was  she  who  found  her  on  the 
tower." 

"  And  she  ought  to  have  sent  her  home 
at  once,"  repeated  nurse,  ignoring  Benita's 
question. 

*'  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  she  was 
chilled  to  the  bone  and  first  faint  and  then  in 
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hysterics  from  fright  and  exhaustion  !  "  said 
Benita.  "  We  should  have  had  an  illness  then. 
And  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now,  nurse,  that 
unless  you  can  be  perfectly  quiet  and  do  and 
say  nothing  to  excite  Miss  Daphne  you  will  not 
be  allowed  to  see  her." 

Nurse  looked  considerably  astonished. 

"  And  who  will  keep  me  away  from  my  own 
young  lady,  that  was  committed  to  my  care  by 
my  mistress,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  "  she 
asked. 

'*I  will,"  replied  little  Benita  firmly;  "I 
have  the  doctor's  orders  to  do  so  if  I  find  it 
necessary." 

Something  in  the  girl's  manner  so  overcame 
nurse  that  she  said  no  more.  Benita  took  her 
to  the  Dower  House,  where  Prudence  had  been 
told  to  have  a  meal  ready  for  her ;  and  there 
she  remained  while  Benita  went  back  to  the 
Manor,  not  at  all  sure  whether  this  apparent 
meekness  meant  submission  or  sulkiness. 

About  five  o'clock  nurse  came  up  to  the 
Manor,  and  announced  that  she  had  come  to 
look  after  Miss  Fleetwood. 

Miss  Malcolm  went  down  to  speak  to  her,  and 
inquired  kindly  about  her  journey. 

''  You  are  looking  very  tired,"  she  said ; 
"  and  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  have  a  long  rest. 
If  you  will  keep  very  quiet  and  calm  you  can 
come  up  and  see  Miss  Daphne  ;   and  then  you 
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had  better  lie  down,  either  here  or  at  home, 
until  nine  o'clock,  when  you  might  come  and 
take  charge  for  the  night.  Miss  Culross  can 
manage  till  then/' 

Nurse  went  silently  up  to  Rachel's  room, 
where  Daphne  lay  in  bed  half  asleep.  She 
looked  up  drowsily  as  nurse  bent  over  her,  and 
the  ghost  of  a  mischievous  smile  flitted  across 
her  face  ;  but  she  did  not  speak,  and  presently 
her  eyes  closed  and  she  either  slept  or  pretended 
to  do  so. 

Somewhat  unwiUingly  nurse  left  the  room, 
not  deigning  to  look  at  Benita,  who  sat  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  Goody  met  her  outside  the 
door. 

*'  You  can  lie  down  up  here  if  you  will,"  she 
said  ;  but  nurse  turned  to  go  downstairs. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you,"  she  answered ;  **  I 
will  go  home  till  I  can  be  of  use.  What  time 
will  the  doctor  come  ?  " 

*'  Not  till  to-morrow  morning,"  replied  Goody. 

"  Oh,  because  I  must  see  him  and  speak  to 
him  about  Miss  Daphne.  He  does  not  seem  to 
understand  that  it  is  most  important  that  she 
should  be  in  her  own  quiet  home  with  me  to 
look  after  her,  as  knows  all  about  her,  and  her 
mother's  wishes,  too.  Mrs.  Fleetwood  would  be 
put  about  if  she  knew  she  was  among  strangers, 
and  I  must  get  things  put  right  at  once." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Goody,  fixing  her  eyes  steadily 
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on  the  other  woman's  face,  "  things  will  have 
to  be  put  right,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  But 
I  don't  think  your  young  lady,  as  you  call  her, 
will  go  back  to  the  Dower  House  just  yet." 

*'  Indeed ! "  Nurse  looked  up,  and,  meeting 
Goody's  steady  gaze,  her  eyes  dropped.  "  I 
don't  know  who  you  are,  nor  who  you  think 
yourself  to  talk  like  that,"  she  said. 

''  Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  answered  Goody  ;  "  you 
know  who  I  am  perfectly  well,  as  well  as  I  know 
you.  I  only  wish  Sir  James  was  at  home. 
He — — "  But  she  was  talking  to  the  empty 
staircase,  for  nurse  had  swiftly  run  down  and 
had  left  the  house. 

At  nine  o'clock  she  came  back  to  take  charge 
of  Daphne  during  the  night.  Goody  was  leaving 
the  bedroom  as  she  entered  it,  but  she  passed 
her  in  the  doorway  without  a  word  or  a  glance. 
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WHAT   GOODY   FOUND 

Rachel  was  sitting  alone  in  the  school-room 
the  same  evening  when  Patricia  came  creeping 
in,  with  a  wistful  and  puzzled  look  on  her  little 
face.  She  came  over  to  Rachel,  who  took  her 
on  her  lap. 

"  You  ought  to  be  in  bed,  Patty,"  she  said ; 
"  you  were  so  late  last  night,  and  you  are  looking 
quite  pale." 

*'  Fm  going,"  answered  Patricia,  resting  her 
weary  head  against  Rachel's  shoulder;  "but 
Goody  is  so  queer,  I  don't  know  what's  the 
matter  with  her.  I  think  this  has  been  a  rather 
miserable  day,  don't  you,  Rachel  ?  " 

''  Never  mind,  sweetheart ;  to-morrow  will 
be  better,"  said  Rachel,  kissing  her.  "  What's 
the  matter  with  Goody  ?  Has  she  a  headache, 
or  is  she  cross  ?  " 

"  No,  she  isn't  cross,"  said  Patricia ;  "I 
wouldn't  mind  that  nearly  so  much ;  and  her 
head  doesn't  ache,  'cause  I  asked  her.  She  put 
Bonny  and  Judy  to  bed  and  never  said  a  word 
to  either  of  them,  not  even  when  Bonny  splashed 
water  at  her  and  made  her  apron  wet.     And 
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when  they  were  done  she  sat  down  and  held 
her  head  in  her  hands,  and  rocked  to  and  fro. 
And  I  said,  '  It  is  half-past  seven,  Goody  ;  are 
you  going  to  brush  my  hair  ?  '  And  she  didn't 
speak,  she  just  stared  at  me.  And  her  eyes 
looked  as  if  she  didn't  see  me.  And  then  she 
said  :  '  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Oh,  I  wish 
Sir  James  was  at  home  ! '  And  she  kept  talking 
to  herself  Hke  that  and  didn't  take  any  notice  of 
me.    And  it  frightens  me,  Rachel." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Rachel ;  "  I'll  come  up 
with  you  and  see  what's  the  matter.  And  if 
Goody  isn't  well  I'll  brush  your  hair  and  put 
you  to  bed." 

They  went  together  to  the  nursery,  and  there, 
as  Rachel  had  been  told  by  Patricia,  Goody  was 
sitting  rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards, 
her  face  pale  and  worn,  and  looking  utterly 
unlike  her  usual  self. 

**  Run  down  to  Hudson,  Patty,"  whispered 
Rachel,  '*  and  ask  her  to  give  you  some  supper. 
I'll  talk  to  Goody  ;  and  when  you  come  up,  one 
of  us  will  put  you  to  bed." 

Patricia  ran  off,  nothing  loth.  Hudson  was 
fond  of  her,  and  would  always  coax  something 
nice  for  her  from  cook. 

Rachel  sat  down  by  Goody. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  am  that  puzzled  and  perplexed,  Miss 
Rachel,  I  am  nearly  out  of  my  senses,"  answered 
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Goody.    "  I  never  had  such  a  perplexity  before, 
in  all  my  life.     If  only  Sir  James  was  here  !  '* 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  about  it  ?  "  asked  Rachel ; 
"  Fm  not  Sir  James,  of  course,  and  I'm  not  very 
wise,  but  I  might  be  able  to  help  you  a  little.*' 

Goody  hesitated,  and  looked  earnestly  in 
Rachel's  face, 

"  Well,  I  must  tell  somebody,"  she  said ; 
"  and  I  think  I  would  sooner  tell  someone 
outside  the  family  first,  as  Sir  James  isn't  here. 
Did  you  ever  hear  about  Miss  Anstace's  twin 
sister,  miss  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  I've  heard  all  that 
story.     She — died." 

"  No,  she  didn't  die,"  said  Goody ;  "  she  was 
stolen,  and  she  is  in  the  house  at  this  present 
minute,  miss." 

"  Goody !  "  Rachel  almost  screamed  in  her 
excitement.  "  How  do  you  know  ?  Are  you 
sure  ?  " 

"  I  am  as  sure  as  that  I  am  sitting  on  this 
chair,"  said  Goody ;  *'  and  I  know,  because 
when  I  undressed  her  last  night  I  saw  the  mark 
on  her  arm." 

"  What  mark  ?  Anstace  did  not  tell  me 
that." 

*'  She  did  not  know  about  it.  No  one  knows 
but  me.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  never  had 
anything  done  to  distinguish  the  two  babies. 
Miss  Cynthia  was  bigger,  so  we  always  knew 
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one  from  the  other,  though  they  were  in  other 
things  alike,  except  for  the  colour  of  their  eyes. 
Miss  Anstace's  were  always  much  bluer.  Miss 
Cynthia's  were  grey-blue  as  a  baby,  and  now 
they  are  quite  grey.  Well,  I  always  mistrusted 
Mrs.  Waynflete ;  and  before  the  baby  went 
away  I  marked  her.  My  father  was  a  sailor, 
and  he  once  showed  me  how  tattooing  was 
done  ;  and  when  I  knew  Miss  Cynthia  was  to 
go  with  Mrs.  Waynflete  I  got  some  gunpowder 
out  of  the  master's  room,  where  he  kept  his 
guns  and  things,  and  a  fine  needle,  and  I  made  a 
little  star  on  the  under  part  of  her  arm — just 
above  her  elbow.  It  was  quite  small,  and  I 
can't  say  it  was  very  well  done  ;  but  I  made 
sure  it  would  never  come  out,  and  it  never  has. 
The  mark  I  made  on  the  baby  Cynthia  is  on 
Miss  Daphne's  left  arm  !  " 

"  Then,  that  is  why  she  was  not  allowed  to 
come  here,  nor  to  see  us." 

*'  Yes,  miss.  When  Mrs.  Waynflete  fetched 
the  baby  she  brought  nurse  with  her,  and  I  saw 
her ;  so  she  has  been  afraid  to  face  me.  She 
never  came  to  this  church  after  Miss  Culross 
came,  but  walked  to  Ipsthwaite  ;  and  those 
first  Sundays  when  she  had  to  come  with  Miss 
Daphne  she  sat  at  the  back  and  wore  a  veil. 
She  is  older,  of  course  ;  but  I  knew  her  at  once 
when  I  saw  her  properly." 

**  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Rachel. 
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"  Yes,  miss,  and  now  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  There  will  be  a  dreadful  fuss  when  it  comes 
out,  and  Sir  James  ought  to  be  here." 

"  I  should  speak  to  Miss  Malcolm,"  said 
Rachel ;  "  and  to  Mr.  Vane.  And  of  course 
Miss  Daphne  will  not  go  away  from  here 
again." 

"  Of  course  not,  miss.  I  always  said  that 
child  was  aUve  ;  I  felt  it  must  be  so." 

"  Whatever  are  you  two  confabbing  about  ?  " 
asked  a  voice  at  the  door ;  "  Fve  been  to  the 
Rectory  to  say  good-bye  to  Rosemary  and  Alys, 
as  they  go  back  to  school  to-morrow.  And 
since  I  came  in  I've  been  searching  everywhere 
for  you,  Rachel.  At  last  I  found  Patricia 
stuffing  herself  with  cabinet  pudding  in  the 
dining-room,  and  she  told  me  you  were  up 
here." 

Rachel's  eyes  asked,  "  Shall  I  tell  her  ?  "  and 
Goody  nodded. 

"  We  are  confabbing  to  some  purpose,"  said 
Rachel.  "  Sit  down,  Anstace,  or  I  am  afraid 
you  will  faint  from  astonishment.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  has  happened.  Even  more 
wonderful  than  the  finding  of  the  bracelet.  It 
has  all  come  true,  Anstace  : 

"  Found  by  a  maiden,  one  of  twain, 
Lindsay's  luck  has  come  o'er  the  main  j 
Lindsay's  lost  is  found  again, 
Lindsay's  lass  shall  her  wish  obtain. 
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Do  you  remember  what  you  said  you  would 
wish,  Anstace  ?  " 

Anstace  sat  down  and  stared. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Rachel  ?  Explain/' 
she  said. 

And  Rachel  told  her. 

At  first  she  sat  as  though  she  could  neither 
move  nor  speak,  while  the  colour  faded  from  her 
face,  and  it  did  seem  indeed  as  if  she  were  going 
to  faint.  Then  she  threw  herself  into  Goody's 
arms  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  do  you  cry  for,  Anstace  ?  "  asked 
Patricia,  who  had  come  into  the  room  without 
being  noticed  in  time  to  hear  all  Rachel  said. 
"  Aren't  you  dreffly  glad  Daphne  is  your  sister  ? 
I  am,  'cause  now  she  will  be  my  cousin.  Oh, 
Anstace,  I  b'lieve  you're  jealous,  like  Chloe  at 
the  Rectory  was  when  the  new  baby  came." 

"  She  isn't  jealous,  Patty ;  she's  very,  very 
happy,"  whispered  Rachel,  with  tears  in  her  own 
eyes.  "  She  is  so  happy  it  makes  her  cry."  And 
then  she  left  Anstace  to  her  old  nurse's  comfort- 
ing and  took  Patricia  away  to  bed. 

Miss  Malcolm  was  immediately  told  the 
wonderful  news,  and  she  went  at  once  to  consult 
Mr.  Vane,  who,  after  closely  questioning  Goody, 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Sir  James,  and  advised 
Miss  Malcolm  to  have  an  interview  with  nurse. 
She  did  this  on  the  following  morning,  but  nurse 
would  say  very  little.     At  first  she  denied  the 
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whole  story ;  but  upon  being  told  of  the  mark 
Goody  had  put  on  the  baby,  which  was  so  small 
she  had  never  noticed  it,  she  ceased  to  argue, 
and  became  silent  and  sullen,  only  saying,  as 
she  turned  away  :  "  This  will  kill  my  mistress." 

The  question  of  writing  to  Mrs.  Fleetwood  was 
seriously  discussed,  but  they  ^  finally  decided  to 
wait  a  few  days  until  Daphne  was  well  enough 
to  be  told. 

*'  She  may  not  wish  to  break  altogether  with 
her  supposed  mother,''  said  Miss  Malcolm. 
"  As  soon  as  the  doctor  says  it  is  safe  she  must 
be  told  very  gently,  and  then  we  shall  see  how 
she  feels  about  it.  In  any  case,  she  knows  Mrs. 
Fleetwood,  or  Mrs.  Waynflete,  as  we  must  call 
her,  so  well,  that  she  can  tell  us  how  it  will  be 
best  to  approach  her  so  as  to  avoid  a  serious 
shock." 

"  I  should  like  to  give  her  a  very  serious 
shock,"  said  Anstace  vengefuUy ;  ''  she  has 
robbed  me  of  my  sister  for  fifteen  years." 

"  She  has  done  wrong,  very  wrong,"  answered 
Miss  Malcolm ;  *'  yet  I  can't  help  being  sorry 
for  her,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  when  you 
think,  Anstace.  She  is  going  to  be  humbled  to 
the  dust ;  she  will  have  to  confess  her  wrong- 
doing ;  she  is  in  danger  of  legal  penalty  ;  and  she 
is  going  to  lose  what  she  loves  best  in  the  world, 
and  what  she  risked  so  much  to  gain.  If  she 
is,  as  I  fancy,  a  very  deKcate  woman,  we  may 
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well  consider  her  as  far  as  it  is  possible  so 
to  do." 

"  Did  you  ever  think  Daphne  was  like  me, 
Benita  ?  "  asked  Anstace. 

"  Not  really,"  confessed  Benita.  "  I  used  to 
think  she  was  like  some  one,  and  I  never  could 
think  who  it  was.  Once  I  did  think  her  eyes 
were  like  yours.  They  are,  except  for  the 
difference  in  colour.  She  looks  more  like  you  in 
bed,  with  her  hair  loose  about  her  face,  than  she 
does  when  she  is  up.  Her  features  are  the  same, 
and  her  hair  the  same  colour ;  but  her  face  is 
thinner,  and  her  hair  is  straight,  while  yours  is 
curly.  I  should  think  you  were  really  more 
aUke  as  babies  than  you  are  now." 

Nurse  was  plainly  told  that  Mrs.  Waynflete 
would  be  communicated  with  in  due  time,  and 
that  Daphne  would  not  return  to  the  Dower 
House  ;  but  she  was  still  permitted  to  come 
to  the  Manor  every  day  to  wait  upon  her,  so 
that  Goody  might  resume  her  duties  to  the 
children.  Daphne  improved  daily,  and  became 
very  merry,  especially  when  she  was  allowed 
to  get  up  and  to  sit  with  Anstace  and 
Rachel. 

"  They  say  mischief  brings  its  own  punish- 
ment," she  said  ;  ''  but  my  punishment  is  the 
nicest  I  ever  had." 

Anstace  found  it  most  difficult  to  control 
her  excitement  when  they  were  together,  and 
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Daphne  often  asked  her  what  she  was  smiling 
about,  to  which  she  invariably  replied  : 

"  It  is  so  jolly  having  you  here  !  " 

"  It  is  jolly  for  me,"  answered  Daphne  once ; 
*'  I  used  to  ache  with  wanting  to  know  you 
when  I  was  at  the  Dower  House.  I  fell  in  love 
with  you  one  day  when  I  saw  you  through  the 
window  and  you  smiled  at  me.  But,  do  you 
know,  Anstace,  I  have  been  wanting  something 
all  my  life.  I  never  knew  what  it  was.  And 
now  I  believe  it  was  you !  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  '' 

For  Anstace,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  gave  her 
a  hasty  kiss  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

The  question  that  was  now  exercising  every 
one  was,  how  Daphne  was  to  be  told  the  wonder- 
ful secret  in  a  sufficiently  gentle  and  gradual 
way.  They  finally  agreed  to  begin  by  first 
teUing  her  the  history  of  Mistress  Anne  and  her 
lost  bracelet,  with  the  old  nurse's  rhyming 
prediction,  and  then  the  story  of  Anstace's  twin 
sister,  mentioning  Goody's  disbeUef  in  her  death. 
They  intended  to  tell  her  the  rest  on  the  following 
day,  but  Daphne  had  an  active  brain,  a  lively 
imagination,  and  plenty  of  time  to  think ;  so 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  she  had  con- 
trived to  piece  things  together,  and  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion.  She  kept  quiet  until  evening, 
though  there  was  a  new  brightness  in  her  eyes, 
especially  when  they  looked  at  Anstace.     And 
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when  Benita  brought  her  her    medicine    she 
whispered : 

"  Could  you  and  Rachel  go  for  a  walk  ?  I 
want  to  talk  to  Anstace  by  ourselves." 

Benita  understood,  and  five  minutes  later  the 
sisters  were  alone.  But  Daphne  never  said 
what  she  had  in  her  mind.  She  turned  towards 
Anstace  and  spoke  her  name.  "  Anstace,"  she 
began ;  then  her  voice  failed,  and  with  tearful 
eyes  and  smiUng  lips  she  could  only  stretch  out 
her  hands,  which  Anstace  took  in  a  close,  loving 
clasp. 

''  Daphne,"  she  whispered ;  "  Cynthia,  do 
you  know  ?  Have  you  guessed  ?  Oh,  Cynthia, 
dear !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Cynthia ;  "  call  me  that. 
Never  let  me  be  Daphne  any  more !  Oh, 
Anstace,  am  I  '  Lindsay's  lass '  ?  Because  I 
have  my  '  wish  obtained.'  I  told  you  I  had 
always  longed  for  you,  but  I  never  thought  I 
should  really  have  a  sister." 

"  And  a  twin  sister,"  said  Anstace,  "  which 
must  be  nearer  and  dearer  than  any  other 
kind.  That  has  always  been  my  wish,  too, 
Cynthia." 

The  joy  was  almost  too  much  for  Cynthia  that 
night,  but  the  next  morning  the  other  side  of 
the  question  had  to  be  faced,  and  Miss  Malcolm 
told  her  gently  that  Mrs.  Waynflete  must  now 
be  written  to. 
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Cynthia's  face  hardened  at  once,  and  her 
sweet  mouth  took  a  stubborn  curve.' 

"  I  shall  have  no  more  to  do  with  her,"  she 
said  coldly. 

"  Oh,  Cynthia,  I  thought  you  would  write 
also  !  A  few  kind  words  from  you  might  help 
her  to  bear  the  blow." 

But  Cynthia  was  obdurate.  With  everyone 
else  she  was  more  sweet  and  sunny  than  she 
had  ever  been,  but  directly  Mrs.  Waynflete  was 
mentioned  she  became  hard  and  revengeful. 
Anstace  sympathised  with  her  entirely,  and 
encouraged  her ;  while  Benita  and  Rachel, 
especially  Rachel,  pleaded  that  she  would  yet 
show  some  love  and  pity  to  the  unhappy  woman 
who  had  sinned  from  love  of  her,  and  who  had 
loved  and  cared  for  her  with  a  mother's  tender- 
ness almost  all  her  life. 

A  cablegram  had  been  received  from  Sir 
James  which  gave  Mr.  Vane  authority  to  claim 
the  girl  in  his  name  and  to  communicate  with 
his  lawyer,  to  whom  he  was  writing.  Mr.  Vane 
and  Miss  Malcolm  therefore  both  wrote  at  once, 
but  Cynthia  absolutely  refused  to  add  a  Une  or 
send  a  message. 

Mrs.  Waynflete  repUed  very  quickly.  She 
acknowledged  the  theft  of  the  child,  assured 
them  that  the  reproaches  of  her  conscience  and 
the  dread  of  discovery  had  for  many  years  almost 
destroyed  all  her  pleasure  in  the  possession  she 
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had  so  passionately  loved,  and  threw  herself 
completely  on  Sir  James's  mercy.  This  frank 
acknowledgment,  of  course,  greatly  simphfied 
matters ;  the  question  of  Cynthia's  parentage 
was  definitely  settled,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  await  Sir  James's  instructions 
with  regard  to  Mrs.  Waynflete.  Neither  Miss 
Malcolm  nor  Mr.  Vane  thought  he  was  at  all 
likely  to  prosecute  her.  Her  letter  to  Miss 
Malcolm  was  so  pathetic  and  so  full  of  expres- 
sions of  affection  for  Cynthia  that  she  offered  to 
let  the  girl  read  it,  an  offer  which  was  decHned 
with  an  indifference  which  Miss  Malcolm  beheved 
was  largely  assumed. 

Patricia  was  wildly  excited  by  all  that  was 
happening,  and  took  great  pains  to  explain 
everything  to  Bonny  and  Judith,  who  were  not 
particularly  interested.  Bonny  remarking  : 

"  We've  got  girls  and  cousins  enough,  and  I 
don't  want  no  more.  I  Ukes  that  nurse,  and  she 
won't  play  with  me  ever  now." 

"  I  found  you  really,  you  know,  Cynthia," 
said  Patricia  one  day ;  "  'cause  nobody  heard 
you  crying  on  the  tower  till  I  did,  not  even 
Simpson  when  he  came  back  from  taking  Miss 
Malcolm  to  the  Dower  House.  Goody  asked 
him  and  he  said  he  never  heard  a  sound." 

'*  And  you  were  frightened,"  teased  Cynthia, 
who  had  heard  all  about  it  from  Rachel. 

"I   wasn't   afraid    of   you,"    said    Patricia, 
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getting  rather  pink  ;  '*  I  thought  it  was  Mistress 
Anne's  ghost,  and  Jekyll  was  afraid  of  that,  and 
he's  a  great  big  man.  He  wouldn't  sleep  in  the 
tower-room  'cause  he  said  she  walked  and  cried 
on  moonlight  nights.  And  Simpson  was  dreffly 
scared.  He  told  Goody  his  heart  was  in  his 
mouth  when  he  went  up  the  stairs,  and  he  shook 
so  he  could  hardly  undo  the  door.  Was  your 
heart  ever  in  your  mouth,  Cynthia  ?  It  must 
feel  very  funny  to  have  all  your  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  among  your  teeth." 

*'  Remarkably  funny,"  said  Cynthia. 

"  And  cook  wouldn't  go  up  the  stairs  at  all," 
went  on  Patricia  ;  "  she  stopped  in  the  middle, 
and  she  said  you  could  have  knocked  her  down 
with  a  feather,  and  her  teeth  chattered  till  she 
could  hear  them  rattUng,  and  her  hair  stood  up 
on  her  head.  I  don't  see  how  it  could,  unless 
she  took  her  cap  off  and  her  hair-pins  out.  So 
if  all  those  grown-ups  were  scared  you  need  not 
laugh  at  me." 

.  "  No,  I  certainly  ought  not,"  confessed 
Cynthia ;  ''  especially  as  I  was  awfully 
frightened  myself.  I  was  terrified  of  the  bats, 
and  I  suppose  they  are  not  as  bad  as  a  ghost." 

''  I  don't  know,"  said  Patricia  seriously  ; 
''  bats  are  pretty  bad,  and  Sam  says  if  they  get 
in  your  hair  they  will  never  come  out  any  more. 
It  would  be  horrid  to  have  a  bat  in  your  hair 
always,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 
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"  Cynthia/'  began  Patricia  again,  after  a 
minute's  pause,  "  won't  you  be  Mrs.  Fleetwood's 
girl  any  more  ?  " 

"  No/'  answered  Cynthia  shortly  ;  "  and  her 
name  is  Mrs.  Waynfiete." 

"  It's  so  difficult  to  remember  when  so  i?iany 
people  have  new  names/'  said  Patricia  ;  '*  won't 
she  be  dreffly  unhappy  ?  " 
"  I  daresay." 

"  And  aren't  you  sorry  for  her  ?  "  asked 
Patricia.  "  Why,  Cynthia,  she  won't  have 
anybody  !  Goody  says  her  husband's  gone  to 
Heaven,  and  she  hasn't  any  more  girls  nor  any 
boys  ;  and  she's  too  old  to  have  a  father  and 
mother.  Oh,  I  should  think  you'd  be  a  bit 
sorry  for  her  !  " 

"  She  always  wanted  to  be  first  and  last  and 
everything  with  me,"  said  Cynthia  grimly,  when 
the  child  had  left  the  room.  "  I  remember 
once,  when  I  was  quite  tiny,  a  clergyman  came 
to  our  house  and  he  asked  me  if  I  loved  God. 
"Yes,'  I  said,  'I  do  love  Him,  I  love  Him 
very  much — but  don't  tell  mother  ;  she  wouldn't 
Hike  it.'  And  now  she  can't  be  anything  to  me 
any  more.  It  is  always  the  way,  that  if  you 
want  too  much  you  get  nothing." 

Rachel,  to  whom  she  spoke,  looked  at  her 
^sadly  and  reproachfully. 

*'  I   don't   like   to   hear  you  talk  like  that, 
(Cynthia,"  she  said.     *'  I  think  if  my  mother,  if 
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any  one  who  had  been  like  a  mother  to  me  all 
my  life,  had  done  anything,  I  would  forgive  her 
and  be  sorry  for  her/' 

"It  is  very  easy  to  forgive  wrongs  done  to 
other  people/'  said  Cynthia.  *'  Anstace  does  not 
say  that/' 

''  No/'  answered  Rachel  quietly,  *'  because 
Anstace  has  almost  forgotten  what  a  mother  is 
like.     But  I  have  not,*' 

She  too  went  out  of  the  room  as  she  spoke, 
and  Cynthia  was  left  alone.  Presently  she 
heard  the  children  going  out  and  called 
Patricia. 

"  Are  you  going  into  the  village,  Patty  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Can  you  go  to  the  post  office  for 
me?" 

Patricia  nodded,  her  mouth  being  fully 
occupied  with  a  large  piece  of  chocolate  Rachel 
had  just  given  her. 

Cynthia  gave  her  a  piece  of  paper  and  a 
shilling. 

"  Then  give  them  that,  and  ask  them  to  send 
it  at  once.  At  once,  please,  Patty.  And  it  will 
be  sixpence.  You  can  get  me  some  stamps  with 
the  rest.  And  don't  tell  anybody  about  it, 
Patty."  And  she  added  :  *'  Ask  Goody  if  you 
may  go  into  the  post  office  for  me." 

Patricia  went  off,  very  proud  of  the  confidence 
and  the  commission,  and  Cynthia  lay  back  in 
the  easy  chair  with  a  curious  expression  on  her 
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face,  which  was  half  satisfaction  and  half 
perplexity. 

**  Fve  done  it  now,"  she  said  to  herself ;  '*  I 
wonder  how  it  will  turn  out.  I  feel  rather 
disagreeable,  but  perhaps  when  I  see  her — for  I 
know  she  will  come." 

The  paper  she  had  given  to  the  child  was  a 
telegraph  form  addressed  to  Mrs.  Fleetwood, 
because  she  supposed  the  old  name  was  still 
being  used  in  London.     And  the  message  was  : 

"  Come.    I  want  you. — Daphne." 

She  had  hesitated  over  the  signature,  but 
finally  decided  to  use  the  familiar  name  once 
more. 
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Rachel  was  alone  in  the  library  on  the 
following  afternoon ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
was  often  alone  now  that  Anstace  had  recovered 
her  sister,  and  she  was  feeling  rather  sad  and 
desolate.  Benita  was  rejoicing  in  the  prospect 
of  soon  returning  home  ;  the  twin  sisters  were 
happy  in  each  other ;  Rachel  was  the  solitary 
one,  and  a  great  longing  for  her  mother  re-awoke 
in  her  heart. 

The  door  opened  while  she  was  letting  her 
mind  wander  in  the  past,  and  Simpson  ushered 
in  a  lady  whom  he  announced  as  ''  Mrs.  Fleet- 
wood,'' at  the  same  time  asking  Rachel  if  she 
knew  whether  Miss  Malcolm  was  at  home. 

"  Yes,  she  is  upstairs  in  the  school-room," 
answered  Rachel,  as  she  came  forward  to  meet 
the  visitor.  She  was  a  small,  slender,  graceful 
woman,  with  dark  hair  thickly  lined  with  silver, 
and  beautiful  dark  eyes  with  a  look  in  them 
that  went  to  Rachel's  heart.  She  forgot  her 
own  sadness  and  loneliness  as  she  saw  the  Uttle 
frail,  desolate  figure  and  the  wistful  hunger  and 
sadness  in  the  large  eyes  ;   she  forgot  that  they 
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were  strangers,  and  longed  to  put  loving  arms 
about  her  and  to  try  to  comfort  her. 

"  You  have  come  to  see  Daphne,"  she  said, 
instinctively  using  the  name  that  would  not 
hurt ;  and  Mrs.  Fleetwood,  looking  up,  met  the 
pitiful  gaze  of  a  pair  of  young,  sweet  eyes,  and 
involuntarily  held  out  both  hands,  which  Rachel 
took  in  a  warm  clasp. 

"  Come  and  sit  down,"  she  said,  leading  her 
to  the  sofa.  "  Have  you  been  to  the  Dower 
House  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Fleetwood ;  "  I  drove 
straight  here.  I  knew  she  was  still  here.  She — 
sent  for  me." 

"  Did  she  ?  "  asked  Rachel,  rather  surprised, 
for  she  had  heard  of  no  such  message.  "  But  I 
am  glad  she  did.  It  is  so  long  since  you  have 
seen  her,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  her  looking 
very  much  better."  She  was  still  holding  Mrs. 
Fleetwood's  hand,  as  they  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  sofa  ;  the  thin,  nervous  fingers  clung  to  the 
strong  young  hand,  and  neither  of  them  seemed 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  ten  minutes  before 
they  had  never  seen  each  other. 

But  as  she  looked  into  the  worn  face  it  came 
to  Rachel  that  they  were  not  quite  strangers, 
that  they  had  met  before,  and  after  a  moment's 
puzzled  thought  she  said,  "  I  have  seen  you 
before,  I  am  sure  I  have.  You  are  —  you  are 
the  grey  lady." 
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Mrs.  Fleetwood  smiled  : 

"  Did  you  call  me  that  ?  I  knew  you  at  once. 
You  are  my  friend  of  the  hill  top,  but  I  thought 
you  might  not  remember.  The  doctor  had  sent 
Daphne  away  from  me  and  had  forbidden  me  to 
go  to  her,  but  I  was  so  hungry  for  her  that  I 
came  from  London  several  times,  slept  at  the 
inn  at  Elderford,  and  drove  over  here  just  to  see 
the  house  where  she  was  and  catch  a  sight  of 
her.  I  heard  that  I  was  taken  for  a  ghost 
afterwards.    And  are  you  Anstace  Lindsay  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  Rachel  Enderby.  I  am  staying 
with  her  for  a  time  while  my  father  is  travelling 
with  Sir  James." 

*'  And  your  mother  ?  " 

"  My  mother  is  dead,"  answered  Rachel 
quietly,  and  before  Mrs.  Fleetwood  could 
apologise  for  the  question  Miss  Malcojm 
came  in. 

She  greeted  Mrs.  Fleetwood  gently  and 
gravely,  and  took  her  to  the  morning  room 
where  Cynthia  was  waiting  for  her  alone. 

She  was  standing  looking  out  of  the  window, 
but  she  turned  as  she  heard  the  door  open  and 
she  faced  her  adopted  mother  with  a  set,  un- 
smiling face  like  that  of  a  young  judge. 

Mrs.  Fleetwood's  face  fell.  It  had  lit  up  at 
the  sight  of  the  girl  for  love  of  whom  she  had 
risked  so  much  and  sinned  so  deeply  ;  but  as  she 
met  the  glance  of  those  stern,  grey  eyes,  and 
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noted  the  severe  lines  of  the  soft,  red  lips,  all  the 
Ught  went  out  of  it. 

'*  Daphne,"  she  faltered,  holding  out  her 
hands. 

"  I  never  want  to  hear  that  name  again," 
said  the  girl,  in  a  low,  hard  voice.  "  I  am 
Cynthia  Lindsay,  and  I  want  to  know  what  you 
have  to  say  to  me." 

Mrs.  Fleetwood  sank  into  a  chair  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  In  all  the  grief  and 
remorse  that  had  come  to  her  the  one  gleam  of 
hope  had  been  that  for  the  sake  of  the  old  love 
Daphne  would  stand  by  her,  at  least  to  some 
extent.  When  she  did  not  write  her  heart  had 
failed  her  for  fear  ;  but  the  coming  of  the  tele- 
gram had  caused  hope  to  spring  up  again,  only, 
as  it  now  seemed,  to  be  more  utterly  cast 
down  than  before.  Cynthia  stood  and  waited 
silently. 

*'  I  loved  you  so,"  sobbed  the  unhappy 
woman,  "  Oh,  Daphne,  it  was  all  because  I 
loved  you  !  " 

"  And  because  you  loved  me  you  robbed  me 
of  my  sister  and  my  home  all  these  years." 
Cynthia's  words  fell  as  coldly  as  bits  of  ice  ; 
there  was  not  even  anger  in  them,  nothing  but 
scorn  and  aversion. 

**  I  loved  you  so,  I  wanted  you,"  repeated  the 
sobbing  voice  ;  ''I  thought  I  could  not  live 
without  you.     Oh,  Daphne,  don't  look  at  me 
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like  that !  Have  you  quite  forgotten  that  you 
loved  me  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Cynthia  ;  "  I  think  I  have. 
Oh,  I  don't  want  to  be  unkind,  but — ^think  how 
hard  it  is  for  me.  I  am  a  stranger  to  my  own 
sister."  The  cold  voice  broke,  and  Mrs.  Fleet- 
wood took  courage  to  go  to  the  girl  and  take 
her  hand. 

"  Sit  down  by  me,  Daphne,"  she  said.  "  Oh, 
I  will  call  you  Cynthia,  if  I  can  remember.  Sit 
down  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

She  looked  up  at  the  tall  girl  as  she  spoke, 
and  the  pathos  in  her  eyes  touched  even  Cynthia> 
heart,  which  had  been  feeling  as  hard  as  a  stone 
towards  her.  Bending  her  head  she  kissed  the 
pale  cheek,  and  let  Mrs.  Fleetwood  cling  to  her 
for  a  minute.  Then  she  gently  put  her  back 
into  her  chair,  and  sat  down  on  the  rug  at  her 
feet. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Waynflete,  as  she  really  should  be  called, 
laid  her  hand  half  timidly  and  very  tenderly  on 
the  brown  head  at  her  knee. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  make  you  under- 
stand," she  said,  ''  how  desperately  I  longed 
for  a  child — especially  for  a  daughter — of  my 
own.  You  may  know  some  day.  But  even 
when  I  was  no  older  than  you  are  the  most 
complete  happiness  that  I  could  ever  dream  of 
was  that  one  day  I  might  have  children  of  my 
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own.  I  was  an  only  child  and  had  no  children 
related  to  me  ;  even  my  cousins  were  older  than 
I,  and  none  of  them  lived  near — so  I  could  very 
rarely  indulge  my  passion  for  babies.  I  married 
young,  and  though  I  loved  my  husband  tenderly, 
his  love  alone  could  not  satisfy  me.  And  when 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  our  home  was  still 
childless,  I  was  a  bitterly  disappointed  woman. 
I  used  to  envy  the  poorest  cottagers,  even  the 
beggars  in  the  streets,  if  they  carried  a  baby  or 
had  a  tiny  girl  clinging  to  their  skirts.  When  I 
offered  to  take  you  I  had  no  evil  thought  in  my 
heart.  I  wanted  to  help  your  mother,  whom  I 
loved,  and  I  looked  forward  to  the  joy  of  a  baby 
in  my  home  even  as  a  visitor.  The  only  reason 
I  had  for  objecting  to  your  nurse  coming  with 
you  was  that  I  was  afraid  she  would  come 
between  me  and  you  more  than  a  new  nurse  of 
my  own  choosing.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
happiness  of  those  first  weeks  ;  it  was  ecstasy  to 
hold  you  in  my  arms,  to  dress  and  undress  you. 
I  never  wanted  you  to  be  out  of  my  sight.  We 
lived  quite  in  the  country.  My  social  claims 
were  very  few  and  I  was  able  to  devote  nearly 
all  my  time  to  you.  Then  I  heard  that  your 
mother  was  not  likely  to  recover,  and  almost 
unconsciously  the  thought  formed  itself  in  my 
mind  that  if  she  died  perhaps  your  father  would 
give  you  to  me.  It  was  scarcely  a  conscious 
thought  at  first,  but  I  dwelt  on  it  and  cherished 
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it  till  I  began  to  think  of  you  as  though  you 
were  my  own/' 

''  Did  you  wish  my  mother  to  die  ?  "  asked 
CjTithia.     Mrs.  Waynflete  hesitated. 

"  If  I  had  been  asked  that  question  I  should 
have  been  startled  and  terrified  and  said  that  I 
did  not.  No,  I  did  not  desire  her  death,  I  began 
to  ignore  her  altogether  and  to  think  only  of 
you.  But  my  thoughts  were  suddenly  turned 
in  another  direction  by  the  news  that  she  had 
most  unexpectedly  begun  to  improve." 

*'  And  you  were  sorry  ?  "  said  Cynthia 
scornfully. 

''  No,  Cynthia  ;  I  was  not  sorry.  I  am  sure  I 
was  not.  But  neither  was  I  glad.  I  think  I 
had  no  feeUng  about  it.  Nothing  seemed  to 
matter  except  that  the  baby  I  loved,  the  baby  I 
had  begun  to  call  my  own,  would  soon  be  mine 
no  more.  If  you  had  been  the  only  one  I 
should  have  felt  differently  about  it ;  but  your 
mother  had  two,  and  I  was  not  to  have  one." 

She  paused,  waiting  for  Cynthia  to  speak  ; 
but  no  word  came,  and  Mrs.  Waynflete  went 
on  : 

''  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you.  Looking 
back,  I  wonder  how  I  could  have  done  it ; 
then  it  seemed  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  My 
husband  was  in  Spain  on  business  ;  I  was  alone, 
save  for  the  servants,  in  a  lonely  house  near  a 
Uttle   village   in   Devonshire.     Nurse   was   the 
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daughter  of  my  old  nurse ;  she  loved  me 
devotedly  and  would  have  done  anjrthing  to 
give  me  pleasure.  It  was  while  things  were  in 
this  state  that  an  epidemic  of  some  childish 
disease  broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  was 
in  terror  lest  you  should  take  it ;  and,  as  it  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  leave  home  for  a  day  or 
two,  I  sent  nurse  with  you  to  a  cousin  of  hers 
who  lived  at  a  farm  thirty  miles  away,  meaning 
to  join  you  in  three  days.  I  told  you  our  house 
was  a  lonely  one  ;  in  the  nearest  cottage  lived  an 
old  man  and  woman,  decent  poor  people  ;  a 
married  daughter  had  lately  died,  and  her  child, 
a  baby  girl,  about  your  age,  had  come  to  hve 
with  her  grandparents.  The  night  after  nurse 
took  you  away  old  Mrs.  Cobbledick  rushed  up 
to  me  about  ten  o'clock  in  a  state  of  terror, 
with  the  baby  rolled  in  a  blanket  choking  in  an 
attack  of  croup.  She  was  old  and  nervous ; 
it  was  many  years  since  she  had  had  charge  of  a 
baby  and  she  had  never  seen  croup  before.  I 
took  the  child  and  sent  for  hot  water ;  but 
though  it  was  brought  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  poor  baby  died  in  my  arms.  I  laid  the  little 
body  in  your  cot  and  told  the  dazed  old  grand- 
mother I  would  attend  to  everything.  With 
the  burden  of  the  funeral  removed  she  did  not 
seem  greatly  troubled  at  the  child's  death  ;  and 
indeed,  she  was  scarcely  able  to  care  for  it.  I 
sent  for  the  doctor  ;   and  as  I  stood  looking  at 
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the  small,  peaceful  face  and  folded,  waxen  hands, 
a  plan,  a  wicked  plan,  came  into  my  mind/' 

Cynthia  sat  upright,  with  her  hands  clasped 
round  her  knees,  but  her  face  was  turned  away 
and  she  did  not  speak. 

"  When  the  doctor  came — ^he  was  a  stranger, 
supplying  for  our  own  doctor,  who  was  away — 
I  gave  him  your  name  as  that  of  the  dead  child, 
and  the  certificate  was  filled  up  as  for  you. 
The  vicar  also  was  away,  and  his  curate,  who 
was  a  new  one,  buried  the  child,  the  old  grand- 
parents going  with  me  to  the  funeral.*' 

"  Didn't  the  other  servants  suspect  any- 
thing ?  "  asked  Cynthia. 

"  They  did  not  see  the  name  on  the  certificate, 
nor  on  the  little  cofiin  which  came  from  the 
town  six  miles  away.  The  undertaker,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  about  either  child,  and 
the  people  in  the  village  knew  very  little,  for 
we  lived  a  most  retired  hfe,  and  the  Cobbledick 
grandchild  had  only  been  there  a  few  days. 
When  I  got  back  from  the  funeral  I  found  a 
letter  from  my  husband,  suggesting  that,  as 
Mrs.  Lindsay  seemed  to  be  recovering,  I  should 
send  the  baby  home  with  nurse  and  join  him. 
I  went  at  once  to  the  farm,  sent  nurse  home 
to  interview  Mr.  Lindsay,  if  he  should  come, 
while  I  took  you  with  me  to  Spain." 

"  What  did  father  say  ?  " 

'*  I  told  him  at  first  that  I  was  to  keep  you 
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for  some  time  longer,  as  your  mother  was  so 
weak  ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  were  on  the  eve 
of  going  to  America  some  months  after,  that  I 
told  him  the  truth.  At  first  he  insisted  that 
full  confession  should  be  made  and  you  should 
be  sent  back ;  how  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me 
keep  you  I  don't  know.  He  never  gave  his 
consent ;  but  after  long  and  bitter  argument 
he  ceased  to  contend  with  me,  and  when  we 
sailed  for  America  we  took  you  with  us." 

"  And  nurse  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  nurse  saw  your  father,  gave  him 
particulars  of  the  baby's  death,  and  showed  him 
the  little  grave.  She  then  arranged  for  the 
closing  of  our  Devonshire  home  and  followed 
us  to  Spain." 

*'  And  did  my  mother  never  write  to  you  or 
try  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  wrote  and  said  she  was  coming  to 
Spain.  I  did  not  show  my  husband  the  letter 
but  my  health  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  to 
Cannes.  They  wrote  again,  sajdng  they  were 
coming  after  us  ;  and  once  more  I  moved  into 
Italy,  and  thus  I  contrived  to  avoid  a  meeting." 

"  Why  did  you  send  me  here  ?  "  asked 
Cynthia  suddenly. 

"  Because  the  doctor  so  strongly  advised  it. 
In  my  anxiety  about  you  I  told  him  where 
you  had  been  born  before  I  realised  what  the 
consequences    might    be.     I    dared    not    come 
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myself ;  but  I  hoped  that  if  my  orders  were 
strictly  carried  out,  no  one  would  recognise  you. 
I  found  out  that  Sir  James  was  away/' 

"  If — if  Goody  had  not  found  out,  should  you 
ever  have  told  ?  "  And  Cynthia  turned  round 
to  face  her. 

"  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
I  would  do  so,  and  then  my  heart  failed  me. 
My  child,  Ihave  loved  you  so,  and  that  very 
love  has  been  my  punishment.  Ever  since  that 
dead  baby  lay  in  my  arms  my  life  has  been  full 
of  misery  and  dread  ;  all  my  pleasure  in  you  has 
been  spoiled  by  the  reproaches  of  my  conscience 
and  my  dread  of  discovery,  ^^^lenever  anyone 
noticed  you  I  feared  some  question  would  follow, 
because  of  your  unlikeness  to  me.  I  changed 
my  name  to  Fleetwood  after  my  husband  died 
as  a  precaution  against  recognition.  I  named 
you  Daphne  as  soon  as  we  got  to  CaUfornia.  I 
think  that  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you.'' 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  tears 
trickled  through  her  fingers.  Cynthia  sat  very 
still,  staring  straight  before  her — ^thinking  over 
all  she  had  heard  and  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  of  her  future.  The  excitement  of  all 
that  had  happened  seemed  to  have  dazed  her  ; 
she  could  not  look  at  things  in  their  right 
proportion.  The  old  restless,  wandering  life, 
with  its  jealous,  exacting  love  and  its  irritat- 
ing restrictions,  had  passed  away ;    she  looked 
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forward  to  a  new  life  of  gladness  and  freedom 
with  her  new-found  sister.  All  the  tenderness, 
the  indulgence  that  had  surrounded  her  seemed 
to  have  faded  for  the  time  from  her  memory  ; 
she  only  thought  of  the  disadvantages  of  her 
past  life,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  glamour  that 
brightened  all  her  future.  Her  training  had 
been  tender  but  not  wise  ;  she  had  never  been 
taught  to  consider  others,  so  it  was  small  wonder 
if  in  this  crisis  of  her  history  she  was  inclined 
to  be  self-centred  and  to  look  at  things  entirely 
from  her  own  standpoint.  To  her  it  appeared 
as  though  the  most  sure  way  to  future  peace  and 
happiness  lay  in  an  entire  break  with  all  that 
had  made  her  old  hfe ;  for  if  she  allowed  Mrs. 
Waynflete  to  retain  any  place  in  her  affections 
she  feared  her  influence  might  be  a  blighting 
one,  and  might  mar  the  perfect  content  she 
intended  to  be  hers.  And  yet — she  raised  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  the  bowed  head,  with  the 
many  silver  threads  lining  the  dark  hair ;  it 
had  been  part  of  her  life  as  long  as  she  could 
remember.  The  droop  of  the  slender  shoulders, 
the  small,  thin  hands,  all  were  so  familiar,  all  had 
been  so  dear.  A  great  pity  came  into  the  girFs 
heart,  softening  its  hardness,  drawing  out  its  love, 
She  knelt  upright,  she  put  her  arms  round  the 
slight  form,  she  kissed  the  bowed  head. 

*'  Mother,"    she   whispered,   *'  whatever   you 
did  you  have  been  good  to  me." 
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"  Go  away,  child.  Oh,  darling,  don't ! " 
Cynthia's  kiss  and  the  love  in  her  voice  re- 
awakened all  Mrs.  Waynflete's  penitence,  all  her 
self-excusing  died  on  her  lips ;  her  sin  looked 
very  black  as  she  remembered  the  young  dead 
mother  whom  she  had  robbed  of  her  child.  "  I 
am  not  fit  for  you  to  love.  Kiss  me  once  and 
let  me  go." 

But  Cynthia  held  her  fast. 

''  I  am  not  so  good  myself,"  she  said.  "  We 
shall  have  to  love  each  other.  We  can't  help  it 
after  all  these  years.  Why,  little  mother  dear, 
who  made  those  dark  circles  under  your  pretty 
eyes  ?     Was  it  I  ?  " 

Mrs.  Waynflete  caught  the  girl  in  her  arms 
and  held  her  close. 

"  Oh,  Daphne,  you  are  all  I  have !  "  she  said, 
and  then  they  cried  together. 

Mrs.  Waynflete  had  intended  to  stay  one 
night  at  the  Dower  House  and  to  return  to 
London  next  day ;  but  Cynthia  persuaded  her 
to  remain  there  at  least  until  Sir  James's  letter 
should  arrive. 

The  girls  went  to  see  her  every  day.  Cynthia 
was  very  good  to  her,  and  Anstace  made  friends 
with  her ;  but  it  was  Rachel  who  went  to  sit 
with  her  most  frequently,  and  to  whom  she 
talked  most  freely.  Benita  went  home  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  the  three  girls  recommenced 
their  lessons  together,  which  left  them  less  time 
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for  Mrs.  Waynflete.  Her  solitary  little  figure 
and  pathetic  face  affected  Rachel  strongly  ;  the 
childless  woman  and  the  motherless  girl  were 
strangely  drawn  to  each  other  by  a  kind  of 
mutual  understanding,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
thought  Rachel  spoke  to  Miss  Malcolm. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  Mrs.  Waynflete,"  she  said 
one  day,  when  they  were  walking  together,  the 
twins  on  in  front  and  Miss  Malcolm  following 
with  Rachel.  '*  I  think  she  must  be  lonely. 
Miss  Malcolm,  do  you  think  I  might  go  and  stay 
with  her  at  the  Dower  House  and  come  up  to 
you  every  day  for  lessons  ?  " 

'*  Rachel !  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Malcolm  in  astonishment. 

'*  Indeed  I  do  !  ''  answered  the  girl  earnestly. 
'*  Anstace  does  not  really  need  me  now.  She 
and  Cynthia  are  quite  sufiicient  for  each  other. 
Oh,  they  are  quite  kind  to  me,  but  of  course  I 
am  not  necessary  to  either  of  them,  and  I  know 
I  could  be  a  comfort  to  Mrs.  Wajmflete." 

"  But  your  father  ?  " 

*'  I  am  sure  he  would  not  mind.  I  will  write 
and  ask  him,  and  in  the  meantime — till  his 
answer  comes — may  I  offer  to  go  to  the  Dower 
House  for  a  visit  ?  " 

"  But  won't  you  be  lonely  without  the  girls  ?  " 

Rachel  smiled. 

"  I  am  not  often  lonely,"  she  said ;  "  and  I 
have  always  been  happy  with  people  much  older 
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than  myself.  Besides,  I  shall  still  be  with 
Anstace  and  Cynthia  a  good  part  of  every  day." 

Mrs.  Waynflete  was  surprised  beyond  words 
when  Rachel  went  down  to  the  Dower  House 
and  made  her  offer. 

"  Dear  child/'  she  said,  "it  is  very  sweet  of 
you,  but  I  am  afraid  you  ought  not.  Your 
father  might  not  like  you  to  make  a  friend  of  me, 
Rachel." 

*'  Would  you  Uke  it  ?  "  persisted  Rachel. 
'*  Yes,  I  can  see  you  would,  so  you  needn't  say 
any  more.  I  am  quite  sure  my  father  would  be 
willing,  so  we  are  going  to  forget  all  the  past, 
and  I  am  coming  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  cheer 
you  up." 

As  there  was  no  more  to  be  said,  Mrs.  Waynflete 
kissed  her,  thanked  her,  and  made  her  welcome. 

They  were  very  happy  together,  she  and 
Rachel,  for  they  had  many  interests  in  common. 
The  girl's  regular  coming  and  going  to  and  from 
her  lessons  made  a  cheerful  variety  in  the  quiet 
little  home.  Patricia  was  a  frequent  visitor, 
and  Rachel  often  coaxed  Mrs.  Waynflete  to  join 
them  in  their  walks.  Cynthia  pretended  to  be 
jealous,  but  it  was  a  very  transparent  pretence  ; 
and  they  all  agreed  that  Mrs.  Waynflete  looked 
younger  and  happier  every  day  she  spent  with 
Rachel  as  her  companion. 

Sir  James's  letter  came  at  last,  and  it  was 
very  characteristic.     What   the   girls'   parents 
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would  have  done  had  they  been  aUve  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say ;  for  himself,  he  was  very 
sorry  for  Mrs.  Waynflete.  He  was  quite  sure 
anybody  who  coveted  such  a  troublesome  charge 
as  a  girl  ought  to  be  welcome  to  her.  He  could 
not  possibly  shorten  his  tour  and  come  home  ; 
but  as  he  supposed  it  was  his  duty  to  interview 
his  new-found  niece,  he  thought  the  best  plan 
would  be  for  Miss  Malcolm  to  bring  the  girls  to 
him  at  Teneriffe,  where  they  might  spend  a  few 
weeks,  until  he  was  ready  to  move  on,  when 
they  could  go  home.  Of  course,  Rachel  was  to 
come  also,  as  her  father  wanted  to  see  her.  If 
Miss  Malcolm  was  not  able  to  bring  them, 
perhaps  Mrs.  Waynflete,  being  accustomed  to 
travelling,  would  take  her  place.  Sir  James 
would  extremely  like  to  see  her. 

This  letter  produced  the  wildest  excitement 
in  both  houses,  and  as  they  were  to  start 
almost  at  once,  preparations  were  immediately 
commenced  with  great  vigour.  Miss  Malcolm, 
however,  said  it  was  quite  impossible  for  her  to 
take  charge  of  the  party.  She  was  a  very  bad 
sailor,  and  also  she  could  not  be  away  from 
England  at  Christmas,  which  she  always  spent 
with  her  invalid  mother. 

The  alternative  plan  was  then  suggested  to 
Mrs.  Waynflete,  who  at  first  absolutely  refused 
even  to  consider  it,  and  declared  it  was  quite  an 
impossible  idea. 
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"  I  am  not  a  fit  person  to  have  the  charge  of 
young  girls/'  she  protested.  *'  Sir  James  cannot 
really  mean  it/' 

*'  But  he  says  it/'  and  Anstace  laid  the  letter 
before  her.  Mrs.  Waynflete  looked  up  at  her 
with  sorrowful  eyes. 

'*  Anstace,  how  can  I  ?  Your  uncle  has  been 
good  to  me  beyond  words,  but  how  can  I  go 
and  meet  him  with  the  knowledge  of  all  that  I 
have  done  making  me  ashamed  to  hold  up  my 
head  ?  " 

''  You  will  not  feel  like  that  when  you  see 
Uncle  James,"  said  Anstace.  "  When  he  for- 
gives people  he  does  it  properly." 

*'  But  I  am  not  fit,"  she  repeated.  "  Rachel, 
tell  them  it  cannot  be." 

Rachel  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Waynflete,  we  all  want  you.  Do 
let  us  forget  the  sad  past  and  accept  Sir  James's 
goodness  to  us." 

''  And  if  you  feel  that  he  has  been  good, 
won't  you  oblige  him  by  doing  what  he  asks  ?  " 
said  Cynthia  artfully.  *'  We  don't  know  what 
to  do  if  you  refuse,  mammy — because  we  can't 
go  alone,  and  there  is  nobody  else." 
'  So  in  the  end  the  girls  prevailed,  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Malcolm,  who  did  her  best  to 
overcome  Mrs.  Waynflete's  scruples,  and  who 
assured  her  that  Sir  James's  suggestion  was  a 
guarantee  of  his  complete  forgiveness.     It  was 
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also   arranged   that   nurse   should   accompany 
them,  to  wait  on  the  girls. 

Patricia's  grief  was  the  only  drawback  to 
their  blissful  anticipation.  Bonny  and  Judith 
were  too  young  to  care  ;  but  Patricia,  who 
enjoyed  the  company  of  her  elders,  was  in- 
consolable at  the  prospect  of  only  a  nursery 
party,  especially  at  Christmas,  when  even  Miss 
Malcolm  would  leave  them.  All  sorts  of  treats 
were  promised,  but  nothing  availed  to  lessen 
the  woe  which  she  constantly  and  loudly  pro- 
claimed, until  a  most  wonderful  letter  arrived 
from  India,  which  told  them  that  Colonel 
Brand  was  coming  home  on  six  months'  leave, 
and  that  he  and  Mrs.  Brand  would  arrive  at 
Crosswood  about  the  end  of  November. 

"  It's  a  horrible  time  to  come  from  India," 
remarked  Anstace  ;  ''  they  will  almost  die  of 
cold."  But  nothing  could  damp  the  children's 
joy  ;  and,  as  Cynthia  said,  the  departing  of  the 
girls  was  now  a  most  trivial  detail,  hardly 
worthy  of  mention,  far  less  a  cause  for  lamenta- 
tion. Indeed,  Patricia  was  heard  to  say : 
"  Won't  it  be  jolly  to  be  just  ourselves,  father 
and  mother  and  us,  and  nobody  else  ?  " 

So  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  party  was 
the  happier — the  merry  girls,  who  set  out  in  wild 
spirits  to  see  the  world,  or  the  excited  children, 
who  counted  the  days  to  that  glad  one  which 
was  to  restore  their  parents  to  them, 
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Three  years'  later,  and  St.  Catherine's  once 
more  on  a  glorious  September  afternoon,  which 
has  the  cloudless  sky  and  bright  sunshine  of 
July  without  its  oppressive  heat.  It  is  the 
yearly  re-union  of  old  girls,  and  they  have 
gathered  in  full  force  ;  the  large  old-fashioned 
garden  is  gay  with  their  Hght  dresses  and  lively 
tongues.  Present  girls,  looking  very  small  and 
young  and  shy,  hover  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
throng,  or  hand  about  the  tea  and  cake.  Some 
of  them  wonder  if  they  shall  ever  grow  into  such 
beautiful  beings  as  those  they  see,  and  whether 
they  shall  ever  dare  to  address  Mrs.  Wyatt  as 
"  you  old  dear,"  or  take  Miss  Denison's  arm 
uninvited,  and  even  give  her  a  playful  shake. 
Others  strut  about  with  their  small  noses  in  the 
air,  thinking,  if  they  do  not  say  it,  that  the 
*'  old  girls  *'  are  a  very  inferior  set,  that  they 
look  almost  appallingly  old,  and  resolving  that 
they  will  never  either  look,  dress,  or  behave  as 
the  past  pupils  do. 

As  for  the  *'  old  girls,"  when  they  have  any 
time  to  spare  from  each  other,  they  regard  the 
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*'  new  girls  *'  with  considerable  amusement,  and 
confide  to  their  friends  that  in  their  time  the 
girls  were  surely  superior  to  the  ones  they  see 
around  them. 

Benita  is  there — fair,  sensible,  and  sedate  as 
before,  with  a  tall  young  sister  clinging  to  her 
arm.  Frances  Upton  is  there,  looking  with 
anxious  eyes  for  Rachel,  whom  she  has  not  seen 
since  they  parted  in  tears  more  than  three  years 
ago,  and  who  has  faithfully  promised  to  come 
to-day.  And  Isabel  is  there — as  fluffy-haired 
and  as  pink-cheeked  as  ever.  She  is  greatly 
admired  by  some  of  the  new  girls,  but  her 
contemporaries  privately  tell  each  other  that 
she  is  as  silly  as  she  always  was.  Little  Amy 
Marchmont  flits  about  in  the  proud  position  of 
head  girl  of  the  school,  to  the  immense  satisfac- 
tion of  her  sister  Agnes,  and  the  admiring  envy 
of  a  younger  sister,  Sylvia,  who  is  remarkably 
like  the  "  imp  "  Amy  was  three  years  ago. 

There  are  representatives  of  still  older  sets  of 
pupils  there  also,  who  regard  the  '*  old  girls  " 
whom  we  know  as  very  young  people  indeed. 
Some  of  these  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
marriage,  and  have  brought  with  them  tiny 
daughters,  who  look  with  round-eyed  wonder  at 
"  mother's  old  school,''  to  which  they  are  to  be 
sent  in  due  time. 

Mrs.  Wyatt  is  still  plump  and  kind  and 
motherly.     They    are    all    her    "  dear    girls/' 
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whether  they  are  past,  present,  or  future  pupils. 
She  has  smiles  and  affectionate  greetings  for  all, 
she  has  forgotten  none  of  their  names,  she  knows 
all  their  ages,  she  remembers  all  the  little  details 
of  the  school  hfe  that  appears  to  have  been  so 
sunny  as  they  look  back  on  it. 

And  Miss  Denison  has  still  the  same  fascina- 
tion for  all  girls,  the  same  complete  under- 
standing of  all  they  think  and  feel  but  cannot 
always  say,  the  same  touch  of  dignity  and 
aloofness  which  forbids  familiarity,  but  which, 
instead  of  taking  from  the  attraction  of  her 
personality,  only  increases  it. 

"  But  where  can  Rachel  be  ?  "  asks  Frances 
for  the  twentieth  time,  when  the  shadows  are 
getting  long  on  the  lawn  ;  and  even  as  she 
speaks  they  see  her  coming.  She  is  a  Uttle 
taller,  somewhat  more  graceful,  her  hair  is  up, 
and  her  skirts  are  longer ;  but  it  is  still  the 
Rachel  they  have  known  and  loved.  There  is  a 
rush  of  '*  old  girls  "  to  meet  her,  while  younger 
ones,  who  have  been  told  of  her  popularity, 
survey  her  with  critical  eyes,  and  either  pro- 
nounce her  "  perfectly  sweet  "  or  declare  they 
can  see  nothing  in  her  to  make  such  a  fuss 
about. 

The  wavy,  nut-brown  hair,  and  large  bright 
eyes  still  match  curiously  in  colour ;  her  face 
is  fair  and  blooming ;  she  has  her  old  straight- 
forward,   honest    look ;     and    the    steadfast, 
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womanly  sweetness  and  thoughtfulness  which 
the  years  have  given  her  make  her  even  more 
attractive  than  she  used  to  be. 

As  she  comes  Ughtly  across  the  grass  in  her 
white  dress  and  large  brown  hat,  she  has  smiles 
for  all  and  a  loving  hand-clasp  for  Benita  and 
Frances ;  but  she  passes  through  the  eager 
throng  to  where  Mrs.  Wyatt  and  Miss  Denison 
await  her. 

''  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  get  here  earlier/'  she 
says  ;  ''  but,  oh,  it  is  lovely  to  be  here  again, 
and  I  have  thousands  of  things  to  tell  you.'' 

''  We  will  hear  them  all  later,"  answers  Miss 
Denison.  ''  We  will  have  a  talk  before  you  go, 
Rachel.  Those  girls  will  never  forgive  us  if  we 
keep  you  now." 

So  Rachel  goes  to  be  introduced  to  Phoebe 
Culross  and  Sylvia  Marchmont,  and  other 
younger  sisters,  to  congratulate  Amy,  to  renew 
old  friendships,  to  make  new  ones,  to  relate  all 
her  adventures  to  Frances,  and  to  give  the  latest 
news  from  Crosswood  to  Benita. 

*'  They  are  as  happy  as  can  be,"  she  says. 
"  Sir  James  has  settled  at  home  quite  comfort- 
ably. He  says  two  girls  are  less  trouble  than 
one,  and  if  he  ever  goes  on  his  travels  again  I 
think  he  will  take  them  with  him." 

"  Cynthia  writes  to  me  pretty  regularly,"  said 
Benita,  "  and  she  seems  very  happy.  How  is 
Miss  Malcolm  ?  " 
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"  Very  well.  She  teaches  the  little  girls. 
Patricia  is  dearer  and  funnier  than  ever.  She 
is  writing  a  novel  now ;  and  no  words  can 
describe  how  lovely  Judith  is.  Bonny  has 
gone  to  a  preparatory  school  as  a  weekly 
boarder,  and  likes  it  very  much.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Brand  come  home  again  next  year,  and 
then  they  mean  to  live  at  the  Dower  House, 
with  the  children,  for  a  year  or  two  at  least." 

"  And  Cynthia  is  really  stronger  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  she  is  quite  strong  and  well,  and  very 
much  improved  in  every  way.  Miss  Malcolm 
has  been  so  good  to  her.  They  are  two  such 
pretty  girls.  Now  Cynthia  is  better  and  they 
are  dressed  to  match  they  are  very  much  alike, 
only  Cynthia  is  taller  than  Anstace.  They  say 
they  are  my  sisters  now." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  had  almost  forgotten  that.  You 
Uke  it,  Rachel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  are  very  happy,  and  it  is  deUghtful 
to  be  at  home  once  more,  though  I  had  nice 
times  at  Crosswood.     And  you,  Benita  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  as  happy  as  I  hoped  to  be,  and 
I  could  not  wish  for  more,''  answered  Benita. 
"  Mother  really  does  have  time  to  rest  now,  and 
I  love  doing  things.  Lucy  is  coming  here  with 
Phoebe  next  term,  so  then  I  shall  only  have 
Uttle  Molly  to  teach.  You  must  come  and  stay 
with  me,  Rachel.'* 

*'  I  should  love  to,  and  I  shall  want  you  and 
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Frances  to  come  and  see  us.  The  Cross  wood 
girls  are  coming  in  detachments.  Patty  and 
Judy  are  counting  the  weeks.  We  are  going  up 
to  the  Dower  House  for  Christmas,  and  they  are 
to  come  back  with  us." 

It  was  in  the  gloaming,  when  most  of  the 
others  had  gone,  that  Rachel  had  her  talk  with 
Miss  Denison,  pacing  up  and  down  under  the 
trees.  She  told  about  her  Ufe  at  Crosswood, 
with  more  detail  than  had  been  possible  in 
letters,  of  her  visit  to  Teneriffe,  and  of  her 
father's  marriage  to  Mrs.  Waynflete,  which  had 
taken  place  six  months  before. 

"  We  had  the  loveliest  time  abroad,"  she 
said.  "  Father  looked  so  well,  and  Sir  James 
was  so  kind  to  us.  He  was  so  good  to  Mrs. 
Waynflete,  too,  and  never  let  her  feel  the  least 
bit  uncomfortable.  I  don't  think  three  girls 
ever  had  a  joUier  time.  We  were  away  three 
months." 

"  And  then  you  went  back  to  Crosswood  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  Uved  with  Mrs.  Waynflete  at  the 
Dower  House  for  a  year,  and  went  to  the  Manor 
every  day  for  lessons.  She  would  have  been 
very  lonely  by  herself,  and  we  were  very  happy 
together.  Besides,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Brand 
were  at  Crosswood  for  two  months  after  we  got 
back  ;  and  though  they  were  very  nice  and 
most  kind  to  me,  I  could  not  help  feeling  an  odd 
one  in  such  a  family  party.     Mrs.  Wa5niflete 
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was  an  odd  one  too ;  but  when  we  were 
together  we  were  very  content,  and  I  felt 
she  really  wanted  me.  Of  course  we  saw  a 
good  deal  of  the  others.  It  was  a  most  lively 
time." 

"  And  when  did  your  father  come  home  ?  " 

"  A  year  ago.  I  went  home  then,  and  did 
my  best  to  make  him  comfortable.  I  had  been 
learning  to  keep  house  at  the  Dower  House  for 
six  months  before,  and  I  think  I  managed  pretty 
well ;  but  I  couldn't  help  missing  all  the  Cross- 
wood  people  and  being  a  little  lonely  at  times. 
Home  was  delicious  ;  it  looked  prettier  than 
ever,  and  I  liked  to  feel  I  was  in  a  place  of  my 
own  again.  Our  old  servants  came  back  too, 
and  were  so  good  to  me.'' 

"  And  you  are  happy  with  your  step- 
mother ?  " 

Rachel's  eyes  shone. 

"  Yes,  very.  I  was  truly  glad  when  father 
told  me  Mrs.  Waynflete  had  consented  to  marry 
him.  You  see,  I  had  loved  her  almost  from  the 
first  time  I  saw  her,  and  I  had  lived  with  her  for 
more  than  a  year.  Father  says  he  did  it  to 
please  me,  and  that  he  is  sure  mother  married 
him  because  she  wanted  me,  so  I  seem  to  be  the 
pivot  on  which  all  our  happiness  turns.  But  I 
can  see  how  happy  they  both  are  in  each  other, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it  ;  and  I  am  sure  my  own  dear 
mother,  whom  we  do  not  forget,  is  glad  if  she 
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knows  that  we  are  happy,  and  that  we  are 
making  someone  else  happy." 

"  You  never  were  a  '  revolting  daughter/ 
Rachel." 

"  No,"  said  Rachel,  with  a  smile  ;  "  I  think 
I  have  always  been  a  girl  who  wanted  a  mother. 
I  don't  mind  taking  the  second  place  and  doing 
as  I  am  told.  And  I  like  to  be  guided,  and  I 
love  to  have  somebody  to  wait  upon  and  look 
after.  Then  mother  has  always  longed  for  a 
daughter ;  so  we  suit  each  other  and  are 
very  content.  Dr.  Mowbray,  who  took  father's 
practice  while  he  was  away,  is  his  partner  now, 
so  the  work  is  not  so  hard,  and  he  can  go  away 
with  us  sometimes." 

"  So  the  *  girl  who  lost  things '  has  not  come 
altogether  to  grief  ?  "  said  Miss  Denison. 

"  No."  Rachel's  eyes  were  sweet  with  thankful 
content.  "  I  was  thinking  about  her  the  other 
day.  Once  I  said  I  felt  like  her,  the  first  verse, 
you  know : 

"  It  was  a  girl  that  lost  things, 
Not  only  from  her  hand  ; 
She  lost,  indeed — why,  most  things. 
As  if  they  had  been  sand. 

But  the  other  day  it  came  to  me  how  I  have 
been  taken  care  of  in  these  three  years  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  another  verse  that  fitted 
me  better  now : 
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*'  She  lost  her  way,  far  wandering, 
But  no  ill  did  betide  ; 
Brook-like,  she,  but  meandering, 
Came  home  on  t'other  side. 

Of  course  I  suppose  the  real  meaning  of  that 
verse,  and  of  the  other  one  about  the  '  land 
of  lost  things/  the  '  land  of  lovely  saving,'  is 
wider  and  deeper,  and  means  something  won- 
derful and  far  ahead  to  which  we  shall  come 
when  God  sees  fit.  But  in  the  meantime,  now, 
through  all  the  way  in  which  I  did  not  want  to 
walk,  He  has  led  me  '  home  on  the  other  side  * ; 
back  to  my  earthly  home,  I  mean,  and  has  given 
me  much  happiness  in  it.  Isn't  it  wonderful, 
Miss  Denison,  how  God,  Who  is  so  great, 
remembers  and  cares  to  give  us  the  many  little 
things  that  are  not  really  necessary,  but  which 
make  us  happy  ?  " 

Miss  Denison  smiled  and  kissed  her. 

"  It  is  just  because  He  is  so  great,"  she  said. 
"  I  have  always  loved  '  the  girl  that  lost  things/ 
Rachel,  and  the  last  verse,  which  is  my  favourite, 
explains  all  the  others  : 

"  For  the  Father  great  of  fathers. 
And  of  all  the  girls  and  boys — 
Us  in  His  arms  all  gathers 
And  cares  about  our  toys." 

THE  END 
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